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Correspondence 


The Mailing Address: 


Salisbury State College 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


The Telephone Number: 
Area Code 301 543-6000 


Specific correspondence should be addressed as follows: 


CO TR SEIN oy AE OE NA a Dean of Admissions 

IT TIIG HOT DR IIONUD ice: x00 0s conennesenssibecsbeunbanbinseiaeaiee LAAN ta Mines tii ai Registrar 

ELIS POTEET EES Director of Business and Financial Affairs 

ND RNUOID isis cs dibs cdccecendbesecccdunlecdtani Nabe Game eee Director of Public Relations 

SMIIICE SCHOO ......ccccsescccisscosincscoscscransdeetthet ene iieseses Dean of Continuing Education 

RNIINIIY THOEIOUOE, ci occccsssncesnecoicieds scsictinuiteach tte ee Dean of Graduate Studies 
Notice to Students 


This catalogue is a guide for information and not a contract. The College reserves the 
right to change requirements for degrees, prerequisites, fees, scheduling and related mat- 
ters. All such changes are implemented in such a way that any new curricular requirements 
will work no hardship on a student who has entered under an earlier set of requirements. 
Official listings of course offerings are provided in The Schedule of Semester Course 
Offerings which is published biannually by the Office of the Registrar for those periods 
designated for semester registration. 


Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 


_ Salisbury State College will assume the right, under the provisions of the F amily Edu- 
cational Rights and Privacy Act, to provide student directory information without prior 
consent of the student. Directory information is defined as a student’s name, local address 
(if listed), date and place of birth, major field of study, participation in officially recog- 
nized activities and sports, weight and height of an athletic team member, dates of atten- 
dance, degrees and awards received, most recent previous educational agency or institu- 
tion attended, listing of officers of student organizations eee names and cahuater es 

In the event a student wants more than directory information released, please notify 
the Dean of Students Office, Holloway Hall. 


Salisbury State College 
Equal Opportunity Policy 


It is the policy of Salisbury State College to provide equal employment and education- 
al opportunities without regard to race, color, religion, national origin, sex, age, marital 
status or handicap as required by Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and other 
equal opportunity regulations. More specifically, it is the College’s policy to make all deci- 
sions regarding employment including recruitment, hiring, promotion and all other terms 
and conditions of employment without discrimination. 
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National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 
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Council of Social Work Education 
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Maryland State Publications Depository 
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U.S. Government Selective Document Depository 
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American Association for Higher Education _ 
American Association of State Colleges & Universities 
American Council on Education _ 
American Educational Research Association 
College Entrance Examination Board 
North Eastern Association of Graduate Schools 
Council on Social Work Education _ 
American Association of Colleges of Nursing 
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September 4 
September 6 
September 7 


September 8 


September 14 


September 15 
September 16 
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October 31 
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November 20 
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November 25- 
November 27 
November 30 
December 17 
December 18 
December 23 


December 24 


Academic Calendar 
Fall Semester 1987 


President’s Faculty Meeting 
9:30-12 Noon 

Academic Vice-President’s Faculty 
Meeting 1:30 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 

Faculty Development Workshop 

Residence Halls Open - 12:00 Noon 

Labor Day 

Registration: 8-1 1:30 a.m. 

Drop/Add: 1:30-5 p.m. 

Classes Begin 

Late Registration Begins 


End of Drop/Add (courses meeting two or 


more times per week - 6 p.m.) 
Late Registration Ends 
Schedule Adjustment Period Begins 
(courses lasting all semester) 
Convocation 10-11 a.m. 
Holloway Hall Auditorium 
Parents/Spouse Day 
Last day to apply for 
May or August 1988 Graduation 
Schedule Adjustment Period Ends 
(courses meeting first 7 weeks) 
Midsemester 
Homecomin 
Schedule Adjustment Period Ends 
(courses lasting all semester) 
Last day to receive ““W’s” 
Registration Pick-up and Program 
Planning for Spring and Winter 


term (Undergraduate degree students) 


ne Holidays begin after last 
class 
Thanksgiving Holidays 


Classes Resume 
Classes End 
Final Exams begin 


Last day to pre-register for Winter Term 


Final Exams End 

Dorms Close - 5 p.m. 
End of Semester - 10 p.m. 
Campus Closed 


Winter Term 1988 (Tentative) 


January 3 


January 4 
January 4- 
January 6 
January 7- 
January 15 
February 2 


Residence Halls Open for Winter Term - 


12:00 Noon 

Winter Term Begins 

Winter Term late registration 
and Drop/Add 

Winter Term Schedule 
Adjustment Period 

Winter Term Ends 


Spring Semester 1988 


February 6 
February 7 


Residence Halls open - 12:00 Noon 
Registration: 8-1 1:30 a.m. 
Drop/Add: 1:30-5 p.m. 


Monday 
Friday 


Monday 
Monday 


Friday 


Friday 


Monday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Monday 


Monday 
Friday 


Friday 
Friday 


Monday 
Friday 


Saturday 


Monday 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 


Monday 
Friday 


Wednesday 


Monday-Wednesday-Friday Day Classes 
7:50 - 8:45 a.m. 

8:55 - 9:50 a.m. 

10:00 - 10:55 a.m. 

11:05 - 12:00 a.m. 

12:10 - 1:05 p.m. 

1:15-2:10 p.m. 

2:20 - 3:15 p.m 

3:25 - 4:50 p.m. (Monday-Wednesday) 


February 8 
February 12 


February 15- 


April 18 
March 11 


March 25 


March 28- 
April 1 
April 3 
April 4 
April 18 


April 18- 
April 29 


May 6 

May 20 
May 23 
May 27 


May 28 


Classes Begin 


End of Drop/Add (courses meeting two or 


more times per week - 4:30 p.m. 
Late Registration Ends _ . 
Schedule Adjustment Period Begins 

(courses lasting all semester) 

Grades of “W” ‘apo for 

courses droppe 
Last day to apply for 

December 1988 or 

January 1989 Graduation 
Spring Vacation begins after last class 

- Residence Halls close 
Spring Vacation 


Residence Halls Open - 12:00 Noon 

Classes Resume - Midsemester _ 

End of Schedule Adjustment Period- 
Last day to receive ““W’s”’ 

Registration Pick-up, Program 
Planning, and Registration 
Undergraduate students) 

Honors Convocation 

Classes End 

Final Exams Begin 

Final Exams End 

Residence Halls Close - 5 p.m. 

End of Semester - 10 p.m. 

Commencement 10a.m._ 
Wicomico Youth and Civic Center 


Summer Session 1988 (Tentative) 


June 20 


June 22 
June 23- 
July 13 


July 4 
July 29 


September 7 


Summer Session begins, 
Drop/Add Begins 
Late Registration Begins 
End of Drop/Add and late registration 
Schedule Adjustment Period 
End of Schedule Adjustment Period 
Grade of “W” given for 
courses dropped 
Holiday (campus closed) 
Summer Session Ends 


Fall Semester 1988 


Classes Begin 


Fall and Spring Day Class Meeting Times 


0 - 9:21 a.m. 

9:30 - 10:51 a.m. 
11:00 - 12:21 p.m. 
12:30 - 1:51 p.m. 
2:00 - 3:21 p.m. 


Evening Class Meeting Times 


7:00 - 8:25 (two meeting times) 





Tuesday-Thursday Day Classes 
8:0 


5:30 - 6:51 (two meeting times) 
7:00 - 9:55 


The College 


Mission Statement 


The faculty and administration of Salisbury State College accept the responsibility to 
foster in our students an ability to obtain, understand and accurately assess information 
am i to think reasonably and independently, and to speak and write intelligently and 
effectively. 

In order to give focus and direction to the students’ course of study, the College is 
committed to introducing students to a system of ideas about the nature of man, the uni- 
verse, and the world created by art and thought. To this end, the College offers as the cor- 
nerstone of learning an integrated curriculum which examines the salient ideas in the 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and mathematics. This curriculum serves 
students both as the foundation for specialized study and as the source for a set of convic- 
tions which can guide the conduct of their lives. 

Furthermore, the College assumes that what we teach and how we teach ought to fos- 
ter in our students a disposition for responsible conduct. As such, we are committed to 
encouraging attitudes of integrity and fairness, respect for others, dedication to the pur- 
suit of truth, and the willingness to uphold and to challenge one’s own convictions. It is 
expected that these attitudes will instill in our students a desire to do things well, to sustain 
rather than disparage high principles, and to participate as informed, committed citizens 
in the public forum. 

The College also assumes the responsibility to prepare students to work confidently 
and effectively in their chosen careers; to this end we provide practicable counseling and 
a number of professional and technical degree programs. Career preparation is not the 
exclusive province of such programs, however; certain attributes--the power to think 
clearly, judge soundly, and communicate effectively, the ability to interact with people in 
a productive and considerate way, and the capacity to adapt and learn in new and unfamil- 
iar situations--must be learned in all courses. And, most important, we attempt to instill 
in our graduates a spirit of dedication to their vocations and a sense of service to society. 

The College recognizes that the students have needs and interests that go beyond the 
scope of academic life, and we therefore provide additional services and sponsor extra and 
co-curricular activities which are consistent with the goals and purposes of the institution. 
Services that support the physical and mental health of the students, and activities such 
as student government, athletics and cultural events that enhance their lives, are spon- 
sored by the College as necessary components of the education of the whole person. 

Finally, we recognize the important contribution that the College and our faculty 
make to the local region and therefore provide to the surrounding community, when and 
where feasible, the cultural, social and professional resources of the College. 


History 


In 1922, the State Legislature established a commission to determine a location for 
a two-year college on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. A site at Salisbury was selected and 
the institution opened in September 1925. Since its founding, the College has successfully 
met the increasing demands of society for quality education and today offers a variety of 
undergraduate programs in Liberal Arts, in Sciences, and in the professional fields of Buis- 
ness Administration, Education, Medical Technology, Nursing, Respiratory Therapy and 
Social Work. In addition, the College’s graduate division offers Masters degree programs 
in Business Administration, Education, English, History, Nursing, and Psychology. 

Originally authorized as a college offering a two-year program, the course of study was 
increased to three years in 1931 and in 1934 to four years. Following this, and by action 
= of the legislature of 1935, the College was authorized to grant the Bachelor of Science 

Ta degree. 

Wii —<—s¥ Expansion of the academic program occurred in 1947 and again in 1960, at which 
iA point four-year programs in both the arts and sciences with majors in a number of academ- 
, ic fields had been developed which provided students with a choice of either a Bachelor 
of Arts degree or a Bachelor of Science degree. In 1962, the State Board of Trustees 
approved a graduate program leading to the Master of Education. This was followed in 
1971 with approval for a Master of Arts in History, in 1974 a Master of Arts in English, 
in 1975 a Master of Arts in Psychology, in 1981 a Master of Business Administration and 
in 1982 a Master of Science with Major in Nursing. 











Today Salisbury State College stands as a nationally accredited four-year multi- 
purpose liberal arts college offering 34 distinct undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 


grams in a friendly atmosphere that encourages close relationships between faculty and 
students. 


Location 
Salisbury State College is located on U.S. Route 13 at the southern edge of Salisbury, 
which has a metropolitan population of 50,000 and lies 32 miles west of Ocean City, Md., 


115 miles southeast of Baltimore and Washington, 125 miles south of Philadelphia and 
125 miles north of Norfolk, Va. 


Organization 


The general responsibility for the administration of the College has been assigned to 
the President who is appointed by the Board of Trustees of the State Universities and Col- 
leges of Maryland. 

To assist the President in the administration of the College, the Board has authorized 
three vice presidential positions: Vice President of Academic Affairs; Vice President of 
Research and Development; and Vice President of Administration. Appointments to 
these positions, to other administrative offices, and to the faculty and staff of the College 
are made by the Board upon the recommendation of the President. 

The academic courses and programs of the College are offered in The Franklin P. Per- 
due School of Business, The School of Liberal Arts, The School of Nursing and Health Sci- 
ences, The School of Professional Studies, and The School of Science. Deans, Department 
Heads, and individual faculty members are responsible to the Vice President of Academic 
Affairs in all matters pertaining to instruction. Graduate programs are offered through the 
Graduate School. 

The School of Liberal Arts includes the faculties of Art, Communication Arts, 
English, History, Liberal Studies, Modern Language, Music, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 

The School of Professional Studies includes the faculties of Education, Leisure 
Studies, Military Science, Physical Education, and Social Work. 

The School of Science includes the faculties of Biology, Computer Science, Geogra- 
phy and Regional Planning, Mathematical Sciences, and Physical Sciences. 

The School of Nursing and Health Sciences includes the faculties of Medical Technol- 
ogy, Nursing, and Respiratory Therapy. 


_ The School of Business includes the faculties of Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, and Economics. 


Facilities 
Holloway Hall is primarily the administrative office building of the College. It con- 


tains most administrative offices, faculty offices and some classrooms. Also in Holloway 


are a modern 776-seat auditorium, Social Room and the National Ward Foundation 
Wildfowl and Woodcarving Museum. 


Blackwell Library, near the center of the campus, houses 300,000 items in open 
stacks, including books, bound periodicals, government documents and a Curriculum 
Laboratory. The library subscribes to 1,500 periodicals and has extensive non-book 
resources including microforms, filmstrips, phono recordings and cassettes. The College 
Art Gallery is located on the second floor. The Gallery sponsorsa diverse program of seven 
to eight art exhibitions each academic year. 


Caruthers Hall, located near Route 13, to the right of the main entrance to the Col- 
lege, houses the Computer Center, the Reading Center, the Writing Center, the Math Cen- 
ter, teacher education offices, classrooms, faculty offices, a 225-seat auditorium, the Com- 
munications Center which includes the public radio station WSCL. 


The Computer Center is located in the northeast complex of Caruthers Hall. The 
Administrative Computer System is a Digital Corporation VAX 11/750, 11/780 Cluster. 
The Academic Computer System is a VAX 8300, with on-line terminals and printers 
available to students in both Caruthers and Devilbiss Halls. Pro-350 and IBM PC/AT 
graphics equipment is also available. There are also three labs in Blackwell Library, con- 
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ters. Two 
Apple Ile, RadioShack, and IBM PC- and PC-compatible microcompu 
mall sadthonal rooms, containing microcomputers and terminals, are reserved for ye 
ty use. There is also an OpScan reader, used to process examinations, evaluations, and sur- 
veys. 


ilbi ll Dining Hall, 
The College Center, located between Devilbiss Hall and the Ruth Powe , 
imabadies a anes: snack bar, Gull’s Nest, bookstore, meeting rooms, commuter mail box 
es, games room, service desk and staff offices. 


i ddition to 
ilbiss Science Hall is located at the south end of the campus mall. In add 
its 23 dasa and 27 offices, there are laboratories for Geography and Biological a 
ences, Chemistry, Physics and Physical Science. Special features in this building are a the- 
atre-lecture hall seating 224 and a greenhouse. 


includes a waiting 
The Health Center, located in the south end of Holloway Hall, inc 
room, four treatment rooms, a combined utility room/laboratory and two offices. 


i tically treated 
The Musical Arts Center, situated at the Route 13 entrance, 1s an acous 
building, containing a 17-piano electronic piano laboratory, two classrooms and faculty 
offices. 


f iviti ing pool, wres- 
Benn Maggs Physical Activities Center includes a large arena, swimm1 ‘ 
tling room, dane studio, classrooms, offices, large multi-purpose geraieen three owe 
quetball courts, varsity and intramural locker rooms, training room, equipment room 
reception area. 


Ruth Powell Dining Hall, near the center of the campus seats nearly 1,000 students 
and offers the latest odlicauiie kitchen equipment. 


The President’s Home is located on a wooded knoll on the southern edge of the cam- 
pus. 


; balont i" ! a 

Residence Halls: Residence facilities offer students a variety of living environmen 
and lifestyle options. Pocomoke and Wicomico halls house men; manent — Ener gem 
halls house women. Coeducational facilities include Chester, Choptank, | gegen e me 
St. Martin Halls. Dogwood Village, a modular housing complex opened in 2 sone - 
of fourteen separate buildings, each housing ten students in single coon Pi she . 
equipped with lounges offering television, conversational groupings, and study areas. 
Laundry and vending facilities are also provided. 


The Sociology Building is a recently renovated brick house located in the southwest 
area of the campus near the Dogwood Drive parking lot. 


The Maintenance Building houses the Post Office, Central Stores and the car pool. 


izations, game room, meet- 
Tawes Hall contains the offices of student clubs and organiza , gan 
ing room, Student Program Board offices, staff offices and the ROTC unit. 


Neen | i base- 
Athletic Facilities include multi-use stadium, varsity fields for soccer, 
ball pars and field hockey, practice fields, all-weather 400 meter track and 12 bene 
surface tennis courts featuring plexi-pave surfaces and six lighted courts for night play. 
The baseball diamond features an Astroturf infield, the only one in the state. 











Admission 


General Information 


The College invites applications from all who are interested in pursuing programs in 
28 majors leading to undergraduate degrees or courses offered for graduate degrees. Quali- 
fication for admission is determined without regard to race, color, religion, national origin 
or sex. The College welcomes inquiries from all who seek its resources. Students who 
matriculate following acceptance assume the responsibility of upholding the standards 
and traditions of the College and adhering to its regulations.* 

Applications for admission, catalogues and other information re arding the College 
may be obtained on request from the Dean of Admissions or from staff representatives at 
college night programs and individual high school and community college visits. 


Campus Visitation Programs 


The College encourages prospective students and their parents to tour the campus 
and confer with the Admissions staff. The Admissions Office provides regularly sched- 
uled tours every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 1:30 p.m. except holidays when the 
College is closed. Those who find the above times inconvenient are encouraged to call the 
Admissions Office for a specific appointment. All tours originate from the undergraduate 
Admissions Office. 

In addition to weekday visitations, there are several Saturday Open Houses held dur- 


ing each semester. For more information about the Open House schedule, call or write the 
Admissions Office. 


Admissions Policy and Procedures 


Admission to Salisbury State College is granted to those applicants whose academic 
qualifications give promise of success in college. The evaluation of the applicant’s chances 


applicant’s high school records, the Verbal and Math scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) and the recommendations of the high school principals or guidance counsel- 
ors. 


_ __ The high school grade point average is based on grades earned in academic subjects 
in the freshman, sophomore, junior and senior years. Students planning to enter college 
are encouraged to complete the college preparatory curriculum in high school: however, 
completion of a college preparatory curriculum is not a condition of admission. Admis- 


sion prior to graduation from high school is conditional upon completion of the high 
school curriculum and certification of graduation. 


for Salisbury State College is 5403. Details concerning the administration of the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test may be obtained from any high school guidance counselor. 

The following table is designed to assist potential students in predicting their possible 
performance sn Sen at Salisbury State College and should not be regarded as an abso- 
lute indicator of academic achievement. The predicted average computed using the indi- 
cators shown in the table is based on the correlation of previous freshmen performance 
with predictive indicators at Salisbury State College. But, these figures represent an aver- 
age rather than an absolute level of performance. 

The minimum for admission consideration will normally be a predicted grade-point 
average in the range of 1.8 to 2.0. However since other factors such as recommendations, 


outstanding extracurricular activities and achievement 


if their predicted vith falls below this range. Every case will be evaluated individually 


by the Admissions staff, and in some cases final admission will be based on an interview 
with the Dean of Admissions. 


smpeniainstiliainasiiatasi 
*The College reserves the right to refuse admission or to require the withdrawal of an 


P : y student who is considered unable to ca 
on college work satisfactorily, or who fails to abide by its regulations and policies. sl 
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Computational Aid 
FRESHMAN GPA AS PREDICTED BY HS ACAD AVG, SAT-V, SAT-M 


d values in col- 
mputational aid, look up and add the appropriate weighte ; 
nat o hy the sum of these values is the predicted grade point average for the fresh 
man year. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL RECORD 


USE THIS WEIGHTED AVG 
FOR A HS ACAD AVG OF Lad oc he 
(1 
3.75 - 4.00 te 
3.50 - 3.74 akc 
3.25 - 3.49 1.81 
3.00 - 3.24 eee 
2.75 -2.99 1.4 : 
2.50 -2.74 4 
2.25 -2.49 rage 
2.00 -2.24 Hes 
1.75 -1.99 rit 
1.50 - 1.74 yy 
1.25 - 1.49 ec 
1.00 - 1.24 rts) 
ld. -. OY As 
0 - .74 aes 
25 - .49 a 
00 - .24 -. 
CEEB TEST SCORES 
FOR A SCORE OF USE THESE WEIGHTED SCORES 
SAT-V SAT-M 
@ 2 
- 80 1.181 ' 
14 - 76 1.128 ‘5 
71 - 73 1.083 oe 
68 - 70 1.038 pet 
65 - 67 Bs B, 258 
62 - 64 .948 ty 
59 - 61 .903 29. 
56 - 58 858 Ay: 
53 - 55 812 an 
50 - 52 167 fe 
47 - 49 122 7 
44 - 46 677 ve 
41 - 43 632 ei 
38 - 40 587 ot 
35 - 37 542 oe 
32 - 34 496 a 
29 - 31 451 ch 
26 - 28 406 103 
23 - £0 361 ‘cy 
20 - 22 316 


ing 1 admissions criteria over 
ate College and University System is phasing in new a 
a bee seer nee which will require a seas great ee Bay rete hth te 
-in began in uit 
specific high school courses. The phase = kr arepyer'g 
ing i the following courses as a minimu rc 
entering in the Fall of 1988 to have completed t “gee mi rs 
ission: th at least one credit in composition, 
sideration for admission: four credits in English witl hoe teen Sonal 
it i terature; three credits in Socia 
one credit in American Literature, one credit in Englis £ it ; 
; iti tin American Government, one 
Sciences with at least one credit in U.S. History, one cre : a uantey Stk ut Welae cone 
it in World Civilization; two credits in laboratory based sci th 
oa 4 Biology; and three credits in Mathematics with at least one credit in Algebra I, 
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one credit in Algebra II and one credit in Geomet 
ret ry. Students lackin 
ae specifications should contact the Dean of Admissions for rte PRP testa 
Fi “1 to Apply: Applications will be accepted beginning September | for the Spring 

amet 7 Sehr pr he neg ape for Sean must be accompanied by a $25.00 non- 

é ation tee. Ihere is no deadline date; however, th 
right on — orem when ne projected enrollment is met. ere is treme song: 

| otitied: Beginning November 1, the Admissions Office begi 
Pee 0 ; egins rolling admis- 
ree prompi opt gee Fall semester and students whose files are complete will be noti- 

tudents applying for the Spring semester will be notifi iSi 
PERI ( e notified of the decision on their 
appl pet . n beginning September 15 ona rolling admissions plan provided their files are 
tudents seeking on-campus housing for the Fall sem 
ho ester will be 

Browsed en wt the admissions process by April 15. The Syne ofthe St 00.00 
yee eee ee completes the admissions process. Students paying the acceptance fee after 

nee eae be eee on a space available basis. 

“nts seeking On-campus housing for the Spring semester will b 
as OF | e housed on a 
. = available basis. Each year there are a limited number of spaces open for the Spring 
The application and notification dates iSSi 

Gamiehatabcy esate explained in the Admissions Policy and Proce- 


Early Admission 


Students who have completed the juni 
1 junior year of high school may be consi 
netomat whicaaen Ne ps hee deem meth em evidence of outstand. 
nh €ndabile scores on the Scholastic Aptitud 

have a positive recommendation from the hi vripenic Speer pall a 

ave igh school, together with certificati i 
gibility for a high school diploma under the earl missi ca enantio cu 

Cn admis 
view with an Admissions officer of the College is. ROT fenre eeeeoem inter: 


Admission By High School Equivalence Diploma 


Applicants who are not high school he 
ar% a1 graduates may qualify for admiss 
emg aaereweys oF er , | rink nce Examination administered by th 
receiving the high school equivalence dip] 
applicant should contact the Board of Education to : ota ey 
make arr 
nations. Scores from the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) are a Rau S rena 


Admission of International Students* 


Admission may be offered to international 
; I é students who demonst ili 
ae poem - — The berger sy ey take the Test of Persie at 
FL), results lorwarded to the Admissions O 
submit proof of completion of the e 10ns Office, and also 
quivalent of an American acad hi 
spective students must also submit a financial st "Rane 8, open 
costs of the College. Information on the test dat A aid teehee tere eee to meet all 
Lege. tes and test centers he T 
obtained by writing to Test of English : Forei or the TOEFL may be 
Jersey 08540. A minimum score of 550 ns th TOEFL geet oe: Hise vg Ny 
lege will focwilfd a financitl oeecece, ra the TOEFL is required for admission. The Col- 
orm for completion by th 
cant meets all requirements, an undergraduate application will pod Py peal 


Immigrant Student Admissions* 


Any student applying for admission whose native language is other than English will 


be required to demonstrate an 
acceptable level of ve 
ing the basic requirements for admission to the Colne i Mibiabisi 3 aa soe moe 


Admission and Testing Requirements as Established by the Board of 
Trustees 
1. The Board of Trustees requires, as a minimum admission standard for all full- 


time and part-time entering freshmen who h 
me Tin ave graduated fi 
within five years of admission, a high school Sverige of Cor fades The ete 


pensatory English program or will be withdrawn from inCaig in English will either be required to enroll in the com- 
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nae encourages each institution to adopt standards above the minimum 
evel. 

Each institution will develop predictive measures of probable academic suc- 
cess and identify any additional admissions criteria. 

In addition to those students admitted under | and 2 above, each institution 
may admit up to 15 percent of its entering freshman class, students whose high 
school average was less than C but who show potential for success in post- 
secondary education. All students admitted under this program must be pro- 
vided with appropriate academic and other support services. 

Allentering freshmen will be administered diagnostic/placement tests in read- 
ing, writing and mathematics to determine their strengths and weaknesses. 


a. 


All students earning below a pre-determined standard on these examina- 

tions will be required to participate in remedial programs designed to 

eliminate deficiencies in basic skills. 

1. These students will be administered post-tests to determine if they 
have reached the established standard. 

2. Students who fail to meet the standard within two semesters and a 
summer session will not be retained at the institution. 

Students who exhibit a weakness in the basic skills area but are not in need 

of full remedial programs will be given a prescribed program to be com- 

pleted prior to admission to junior status. 

Students who earn above a predetermined score at the upper end of the 

scale (e.g. the 95th percentile) shall be encouraged and enabled to under- 

take a program commensurate with their measured abilities. 


Students who have earned fewer than 25 credit hours and desire to transfer to 
State Universities and Colleges will be admitted under the conditions set down 
in Section 4 in accordance with the Maryland Student Transfer Policies, which 
require equal treatment of native and transfer students. 

In order to attain junior status (56 credit hours), a student must have earned 
a grade point average of C or better. 


a. 


In order to ensure equal treatment of the native and transfer student, a 
transfer student who has earned 56 or more credits at prior institutions 
must have attained a C (2.00) cumulative average to be accepted at any 
State university/college. 

Any student who has maintained a cumulative C average (for at least two 
consecutive semesters) which, due to extenuating circumstances, has tem- 
porarily fallen below the required C average may be permitted an addi- 
tional semester to bring up their average to the required level. Such a stu- 
dent will be evaluated on an individual basis by the institution’s 
Academic Standards Committee or its equivalent. 

Students suspended at the entering junior level may be enrolled in the 
institution as a part-time, non-degree seeking students provided they 
have attained a cumulative average of 1.90 or higher at the time suspend- 
ed. In order to remain at the institution, students must maintain a 2.00 
semester average each semester attended. Students may be admitted as 
degree-seeking candidates only after earning a 2.00 cumulative average. 
Each student will be evaluated on an individual basis by the institution’s 
Academic Standards Committee or its equivalent. 

A student separated from the institution at the entering junior level 
because of a grade point average below 2.00 (C) may be readmitted to the 
same institution or may be admitted to another State university or college 
after a period of one year provided they can demonstrate growth (maturi- 
ty) through a record of satisfactory work or educational experience to the 
satisfaction of the institution. 


Additional progression standards which are in compliance with Board guide- 
lines shall be established by the institution. ersati 

Admission to some designated programs may require higher standards or be 
limited by the opportunities available to complete a clinical or other require- 


ment of the major program. 


a. 


The institutional standards shall be approved by the Board of Trustees 
and reviewed by them on an annual basis. 


b. Such standards shall be published in the institution’s catalogue. 











Admission of Transfer Students 


Transfer students should request application forms for admission from the Dean of 
Admissions. To be considered for admission, a transfer student must have earned at least 
2 semester hours at an accredited community college or four-year college or university 
and have a minimum 2.0 average on a four point scale. If the student has attended two or 
more institutions the overall 2.6 will be computed on grades received in courses earned at 
all institutions attended unless the student presents an Associate of Arts degree. The Col- 
lege’s admission policy for entering freshmen, however, will apply to transfer students 
who have attempted fewer than 12 hours of credit at another institution. 

Those students who have been awarded the Associate of Arts degree or who have suc- 
cessfully completed 56 hours of credit with an overall 2.0 average, in either case in college 
Or university parallel courses, shall be admitted. 

To be eligible for the Baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State College, transfer stu- 
dents must earn at least the final 30 semester hours of credit from this institution. Credits 
earned in or transferred from a Maryland community college shall normally be limited to 


approximately half the Baccalaureate degree program requirements, but in no case more 
than 70 credits. 


College, students wil] have opportunities to make an appoi 


Admissions Office to review the evaluation of transfer cr 
courses. 


For more information regarding transferability of courses from community colleges, 
refer to the subsection of Academic Policies and Procedures titled “Transfer of Credit 


from Other Institutions and to the Transfer Policies of the Maryland State Board for 
Higher Education.” 


ntment with a counselor in the 
edit and to discuss selection of 


Veteran Students 


The primary mission of the Veteran Affairs Program is to provide the service to veter- 
an students, eligible dependents and active duty personnel. These services include appli- 
cation procedures, counseling, financial management and vocational] rehabilitation. Ini- 
tial contact for implementation of benefits should be directed to the Office of Veteran 
Affairs, located in Holloway Hall, room 137. 

All transfer students are encouraged to read and 


( become familiar with the policies of 
the Maryland State Board for Higher Education reg 


arding transferring credits: 


Maryland State Board for Higher Education 


Student Transfer Policies 
These Student Transfer Policies, developed by a special task force of the Segmental 
Advisory Committee, were adopted by the Maryland State Board for Higher Education 
on November 1, 1979. 


Preamble 
The major objective of these policies is to relate in operational ways the undergradu- 
ate programs offered in the public sector of 


higher education in Maryland. These policies 
aim at equal treatment of native and transfer students. The effect; iCl 


since their promulgation in December 1972, h 
credits experienced by students transferring within the public sector, by the apparent sat- 


i of these students and by the absence of appeals concerning the transferring of 
credits. 


The intended principal benefactor is the student, who is best served by current infor- 
mation about programs and protected by firm arrangements among the public segments 
of higher education in Maryland which permit the student to plan a total degree program 
from the outset. With successful academic performance, can make uninterrupted progress 
even though transfer is involved. The measures of the effectiveness of the plan is maxi- 
mum transferability of college level credits within the parameters of this agreement. 
Essentially, transfer and native students are to be governed by the same academic rules 
and regulations. 
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sh ed by having its higher educa- 
way, the State’s interests are serv | seat hianenait dia 
ti waht Siuednone by reducing the time taken to complete a degr sn 
ion a Ee 
a epee roach; institutions 
avoidance of repeated class dalso by the systematic approach; 
insti rests are protecte ; roduction 
lepton ssw an of unplanned articulation without becoming p 
are r ® - . ] nd per- 
mes ty Sennen lude once-and-for-all time curricula an 
education preclu pou this plan 
se Toeas mh crac systems. However, ee general structure of this p 
cabal G ortunity for continual updating of the eae recommend apeciticareasot 
there is opp ecific ways, this document’s purpose is: (1) to. f higher education per- 
iatiie poeaiaesa the public two-year “em a rie Papen = ones ae 
we ilitating the transfer of students within th hasta aiid saietionshins 
aiaeag +6 Speminene ¢ d review of programs, policies, procedure 
’ romote 
oa 4 era ong ey wa d such revisions as are needed to pror 
nts; (3) to recommen ; rovide a 
in academic success and general wel-beng ofthe Wanser student and (3) 0p 
e 


system for appeals. 


Policies 


Ae n over- 
Public four-year colleges and universities shall os me plea Vint 
" 12 averse on a four-point scale by Maryland resi d nd en ep ia rt a 
one standard for admission. If the pert _ vate ce 2 a abe ke gi po 
ll 2.0 will be computed on ‘ate-of Arte 
pbisuavorions attended unless the student presents an Associat 
; erson 
a” Ea h public institution of higher education shall ne mint te ‘tes 
fd fe nsitile for coordinating transferability to 9 ms me d for Higher 
policies and ponceees ee = ~~ subue inition of higher educa- 
ion will support requests by 
ti caseatdaiah the position of transfer i erngeo i CPR ee ae 
(b) Efforts stage a se <p . wo tice har their likelihood of 
ounsel stu aR ee 
seroma <a. and at various institutions. (See par. 1 (c) and 
ithin the 
par. 9). f students who transfer within 
orting the progress of : ; ro- 
= Sune wall nodovaiemets one means of improving the counseling of p 
r students. te xplicit- 
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"ly in institutional publications. Students who enroll a amie Reatie. cette 
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colsiplete 56 hours in a planned nia ee Siuetaiets graduation 
election of a major before add r period 
on aeons institution is not assured within a two-year p 
; issible to the 
®) "Students rom Maryland community colleges who were admissible oth 
rr four-year institution as nat ae ti he Nel courses shall be eligi- 
verall 2.0 anesthe in tS mnt meer aumnbe obceedits Those stu- 
ble forsransferst any time, regardless of the number sii atin, tere 
d ; ts who have been awarded the Associate of Arts nail 2.0 average, in 
accessfully completed 56 hours of credit with an chal not be denied 
ol her case in college and university parallel courses, sineitnadinisaion 
eit sf to an institution. If the number of students de saecaieaaani: 
ma ds the number that can be accommodated in a particu beh cequises 
shor: ecialiaad program or certain circumstances — Eee che 
linitation being placed on the yes on Siete deenione d ot d published 
admission will be on cr native 
Sethe roc cane hatanicny which provides equal treatment for 
rete absent i vat hich students must meet in order to 
our requirements whic pv 
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ing institution. ired i ional and 
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ialized curricula. 
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Information about transfer students who are capable of honors work or inde- 
pendent study shall be transmitted to the receiving institution. 
Transfer students from newly established public colleges which are function- 
ing with the approval of the State Board for Higher Education shall be admit- 
ted on the same basis as applicants from regionally accredited colleges. 
(a) Credit earned at any other public institution in Maryland shall be transfer- 
able to any other public institution provided: 
(1) the credit is from a college or university parallel program; 
(2) yond grades in the block of courses transferred average 2.0 or higher; 
an 
(3) the acceptance of the credit is consistent with the policies of the 
receiving institution governing students following the same program. 

(b) Credit for the CLEP general examinations will be considered for transfer 
only for scores at the 50th percentile and above of the combined national 
men-women sophomore norms. The exact number of credits awarded, if 
any, in transfer will be determined by the same regulations that pertain to 
native students in the receiving institution. The percentile needed to 
transfer credit for the CLEP subject examination will be determined by 
the receiving institution. Segmental/Institutional governing boards shall 
submit to the State Board for Higher Education by December 1 of each 
year data collected from the institutions concerning the credit given, 
minimum scores and equivalent courses for the CLEP subject examina- 
tions. This data will be distributed annually by the State Board for Higher 
Education to transfer advisors at all institutions. In order to facilitate the 
transfer of Advanced Placement and CLEP credit, the achievement score 
for Advanced Placement and the scaled score, percentile rank and the type 
of examinations (General or Subject) for the CLEP shall be reported on 
the transcript when credit is awarded. 

(c) The Associate of Arts degree shall serve the equivalent of the lower divi- 
sion general education requirements at the receiving institution where the 

total number of credits required in the general education program in the 
sending institution is equal to or more than that required in the receiving 
institution and where the credits are distributed among the arts and sci- 
ences disciplines. 

(d) The determination of the major program requirements for a Baccalaure- 
ate degree, including courses in the major taken in the lower division, shall 
be the responsibility of the institution awarding the degree. 

Transfer of credits from the following areas shall be consistent with the State 
minimum standards and shall be evaluated by the receiving institution on a 
course-by-course basis: 

(a) Courses from technical (career) programs. 

(b) Orientation courses. 

(c) Remedial courses. 


(d) Courses credited by a university or college which has no direct academic 


and administrative control over the students or the faculty involved in the 
courses. 


(e) Credit for work experiences. 

Credit earned in or transferred from a community college shall normally be 
limited to approximately half the Baccalaureate degree program requirement, 
but in no case more than 70 credits, and to the first two years of the undergrad- 
uate educational experience. 

Transfer students shall be given the option of satisfying graduation require- 
ments which were in effect at the receiving institution at the time they enrolled 
as freshmen at the sending institution, subject to conditions or qualifications 
which apply to native students. 

Institutions shall ene: each other as soon as possible of impending curricular 
changes which may affect transferring students. When a change made by one 
institution necessitates some type of change at another institution, sufficient 
lead time shall be provided to effect the change with minimum disruption. 
Community college students are encouraged to choose as early as possible the 
institution and program into which they expect to transfer. 


iculation 
11. The Segmental Advisory Committee shall continue to review articu 
issues ae shall recommend policy changes as needed to the State Board for 
Higher Education. . . 
12. In - event transfer students believe they have not been accorded the consid- 
eration presented in this policy Biornat they shall have the opportunity to 
have the situation explained or reconciled. _ 

Initially, differences of interpretation regarding the award of transfer credit 
shall be resolved between the student and the institution to which the student 
is transferring. If a difference remains unresolved, the student shall present 
evaluation of the situation to the institution from which the student is transfer- 
ring. Representatives from the two institutions shall then have the opportunity 
to resolve the differences. 

The sending institution has the right to present an unresolved case to the 
Segmental Advisory Committee through a written appeal to the State Board 
for Higher Education. The SAC shall receive relevant documentation, opin- 
ions and interpretations in written form from the sending and receiving insti- 
tutions and from the student. The Segmental Advisory Committee will send 
the written documentation to a pre-established articulation committee which, 
after review, will submit its recommendations to the Segmental Advisory 
Committee. Sey 

Copies of the recommendation shall be forwarded by the State Board for 
Higher Education to the segments for distribution to the appropriate institu- 
tions. mis ‘ie 

A complaint on transfer status must be initiated by the student within one 
calendar year of his enrollment in the receiving institution. 


Student Residency Classifications for Tuition Purposes 


(From laws relating to and governing pre am) procedures of the Board of Trustees of 
lleges and Universities of Maryland. 

a ss Toa . To qualify as a resident for tuition purposes for any given semester, a 
applicable individual must have maintained a domicile in Maryland for at least six (6) 
months immediately prior to the last date available for initial registration for that penee- 
ter at the State college which the student attends. Ifa student is not financially — 
on parent and/or spouse, the domicile of the student shall control. If a student is cp - 
ly dependent on parent and/or spouse, then the domicile of the parent or spouse shall con- 
trol. J , 

. “Financial dependent” defined. A “financially dependent” student is one who 
eave aes than sine-half support from a parent or spouse during the six-month period 
immediately prior to the last date available for initial registration for the semester in ques- 
tion. If a student receives more than one-half support in the aggregate from both a ay tn 
and spouse, the student shall be considered financially dependent on the person lg te 
the greater amount of support. Until ~~ otherwise, it shall be presumed that a studen 
ndent on a parent and/or spouse. 

: ree cPatent” defined. The word “parent” includes a natural parent, an adoptive par- 
ent, a stepparent, a legally appointed guardian, and a person who stands in loco pes 
to the student. The word “parent” shall also include the plural. Persons stand in loco 
parentis to students by placing themselves in in the situation of a lawful eee! by oe 
ing the obligations incident to the parental relation without going through the forma — 
necessary to legal adoption. The determination of such status will be made on a ee y 
case basis by the responsible College official who will consider who has custody - con 
of the student, who is financially supporting the student, and who has assumed gene 
responsibility : the students welfare. 

. Domicile. Fe 

* ( 1) Catabtietienent of domicile. The term “domicile” shall be synonomous with the 

term “residence.” Domicile is a person’s permanent place of abode; namely, there Ne 
be an intention to live permanently or indefinitely in Maryland. Domocile must be esta 
lished in Maryland for a purpose independent of attendance at a State college. _ 

(2) i aa Fae: port of ecaree iy the purpose of residency for tuition pur- 

icile may be maintained. : 

— oA) I deamiclle in Maryland is lost when a new one is established elsewhere or if 
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an individual leaves the State with no intent to return to Maryland. After residing else- 
where for six months, regardless of intent to return, the individual’s status as a resident for 
tuition purposes is in question. om 

(B) The domocile of the applicable person shall be determined at the time of ini- 
tial registration of the student but may thereafter be changed for any subsequent semester 
if circumstances change in relation to these re ulations. rep 

(3) Criteria for determining domicile. The following criteria shall be considered by 
the State college in determining the domicile of a student who is not financially depen- 
dent. 

(A) Ownership or rental of living quarters in Maryland other than property 
owned, managed or supervised by the State college, such as dormitories, fraternity houses 
or sorority houses. ; 

(B) The substantially uninterrupted physical presence in Maryland, including 
the months when the student is not in attendance at the State gk 

(C) Maintenance in Maryland of all, or substantially all, of the student’s posses- 
sions. 

(D) Payment of Maryland State income taxes on all income earned, including all 
income earned outside the State. 

(E) Registration to vote and actually having voted in the State if an election has 
been held subsequent to registration to vote. 

(F) Registration of a motor vehicle in the State, if the student owns or uses such 
a vehicle. 

(G) Possession of a valid Maryland driver’s license if the student is licensed to 
drive anywhere. 

(H) Any other relevant facts. 

(4) Military Personnel. The following shall apply to a member of the armed forces 
if the applicant is the person whose domicile controls for tuition purposes. 

“) Members of the armed forces not from Maryland at the time of entrance into 
the armed forces and stationed in Maryland may be considered residents of this State if 
they establish domicile in Maryland. 

(B) A member of the armed forces who was a resident of Maryland at the time of 
enterance to the military, retains residency status in Maryland while in the military, pro- 
vided no domicile is established elsewhere. 

(C) Military personnel sent by a branch of the armed forces to a State college for 
the purpose of completing degree requirements may be granted residence status for tuition 
purposes. 

(5) Foreign Nationals. The domicile requirements set forth in these regulations 
shall apply to immigrant aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence in accordance 
with the laws of the United States. 

(6) Responsibility of students. 

(A) Any student or prospective student in doubt concerning residence status is 
responsible for receiving a ruling from the designated official at Salisbury State College. 

(B) A student whose status is altered from resident to nonresident, or vice-versa, 
because of the tea of domocile of the student, parent or spouse, as applicable, has the 
responsibility of informing the designated official at Salisbury State College. 

(C) The residency status of a student may be altered by the State college on the 
basis of its own findings. 

_ _, (D)Achange in tuition status must be requested by a student prior to registration 
period in order to be effective for that semester. 

. (E) A student applying fora change to Maryland resident tuition status must fur- 
nish under oath a statement ully disclosing income and assets, to include parental or 
spousal income tax data, and must furnish any further documentation deemed necessary 
by the institution. 

(F) The burden of proof shall be upon the student to establish residence in Mary- 
land by clear and convincing evidence. 

(7) Responsibility of each State college. 

(A) Ifa timely request for reclassification is made by the student and if the State 
college has not rendered a final decision prior to the commencement of the applicable 
semester, the student will pay fees and charges associated with contemporary residence 
Status; and if the status is changed, any excess fees or charges will be refunded. 

(B) Each State college shall establish an appeals procedure which will be assumed 
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hearings. An Appeals Com- 
written documents rather than by way of formal hea nom 
st rte may be appealed further to the chief administrative officer of the institu 


esignee. . =F 
aie on) bans ae of Rules. These rules shall not be interpreted as establishing any 


le presumptions of fact. - od 
ee feta ps PR oe status for tuition purposes should be directed to the Regis 


trar’s Office, Salisbury State College. 
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Division Of Graduate Study 


Salisbury State College is approved for graduate instruction by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Maryland State Board of Educa- 
tion. The College offers graduate programs leading to the Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree, the Master of Education degree, the Master of Arts degree in English, in Histo- 
ry and in Psychology, and the Master of Science degree with major in Nursing. Graduate 
Study is also available for teachers seeking to meet requirements for basic and advanced 
certification and for post-Baccalaureate students seeking graduate credit in both academ- 
ic and professional areas. 

During the Fall and Spring semesters, the ee majority of graduate students enroll 
for courses conducted in the evening program of the College. Designed essentially for part- 
time students, this program consists mainly of courses meeting once weekly throughout 
the semester in either late afternoon or evening sessions of approximately three hours 
each. A limited number of courses open both to graduate students and advanced under- 
graduates is also available in the regular daytime program. In addition, graduate Study is 
available in the College Summer program and the Winter Term. Dormitory accommoda- 
ne are available to graduate students only in the Summer Sessions and the Winter 

erm. 


The Graduate catalogue is available upon request to the Graduate Office. 


Continuing Education 


The Office of Continuin Education serves as a liasion between the community and 
the College to make available oth traditional and non-traditional educational opportuni- 
ties of the highest quality. This office coordinates the College’s offerings of flexible educa- 
tional programs through evening courses, extension courses, non-credit courses, summer 
session, T.V. and newspaper courses, workshops/conferences, short courses, institutes, 


Goals 
The general goals of continuing education at SSC are: 
_ (1) To identify community educational needs and interests for use in new and on- 

going program development: 
_ . (2) To contribute to the advancement of essential skills, training, knowledge and 
information, through the “Community Service Institute”’; 

(3)To provide educational experiences that will allow for intelligent action in relation 
to social, economic and political issues; 


(4) To provide an opportunity to update and/or upgrade professional skills continual- 
3 (5) To provide a variety of activities relating to personal and cultural development; 
an 


(6) To provide increased educational opportunities at suitable locations and hours 
convenient to those who may Participate. 

Community Service Institute. Over and above the usual traditional programs/courses 
the College has the capability of er ee “contract courses” through the “Community 
Service Institute,” which could be of a short- or long-term duration to meet the special 
needs of persons in the public as well as private sector. For example, the College plans to 
enrich and expand its service to the community by offering additional non-credit short 
courses in management which are designed to improve and expand the specific skills 
required to effectively direct the activities of organizations: business, government, com- 
merical, industrial. These programs of “Education for Managers” have a distinct “How 
To” orientation which serves as an effective connection between management theory and 
management practice. With this thought in mind, should a particular firm need some spe- 


cial attention given to a particular course of study, the College would be pleased to discuss 
and explore this possibility with individuals/groups. 


Continuing Education Units (CEU) 

Salisbury State College has adopted the Continuing Education Unit (CEU) for select- 
ed offerings in the Non-Credit Continuing Education Program. The CEU is a nationally 
accepted method of recognizing, identifying, measuring and rewarding participation in 
non-credit certificate programs, special courses of varying lengths that are not part of the 
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inul tion Unit is 
rgraduate or graduate degree programs. The Continuing Educatio1 ‘ 
achaedae “i pcre a of participation ee * ota ler op Ds semen ge ee 
responsible sponsoring, capable irection and qualified i n. 
par eae sat arsenal : owth may be assessed in this manner. Courses for which CEU 
credit will be awarded will be designated as follows: (CEU). 


i or Retired Persons (IRP) : “a : 
ss the hn ram (now in its ninth year) is entirely conceived and administered by - aa 
dent body of older Americans. Its operating principles of ee et ; 
teaching represent a sharp break from current practices in the development of pros " 
for older citizens. The IRP encourages learning at a more leisurely pace with a pee 

encouragement and direction. | 
eae IRE is deceued to enrich all participants over 50 or a retired person . ay a 
One can learn at one’s own pace from peers, studying what there was no time for befo 
ec ial ams are planned. 
ourses, open forums, concerts, field trips and special progr 
Reneed whee ae who are interested in this new concept should contact the Office of 
Continuing Education at the College. 

istration of Auditors and “Special Students” a ; 
ps Te who have not earned a degree who wish to enroll fora limited number of serie 
graduate courses in the non-degree program during the academic year must registe 
through the Registrar’s Office. 

istration Procedures And Deadlines 
goat desiring to register in the non-degree ees ei! pe bie Be 

inuing Education for information concerning registré 
for vesimenations The Office of Continuing Education publishes bulletins for the ee 
programs: Fall and Spring Semester-Evening Division, Winter-Term, Summer Se : 
Extension Courses, T.V. Courses and Non-Credit Programs. 
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College Expenses 
1987-1988 Academic Year 


NOTE: Fees may be changed and new ones established at any time by 
action of the Board of Trustees of the State Universities and Colleges. 


Full-Time Undergraduate 
Students 
Tuition: 
Tuition, Maryland Residents 
Tuition, Out-of-State Residents 
Fees: 
Parking Fee 
Student Teaching Fee 
Medical Technology Fee 
Nursing Liability Insurance 
Lab Fee: Scuba 
Applied Music Fee 
Student Activities Fee 
Athletic Fee 
College Center Operating Fee 
College Center Construction 
Fee 
Registration Fee 
Health Center Fee 
Intramural Fee 
Total Fees: 
Total Tuition and Fees: 
Maryland Residents 
Out-of-State Residents 


Room and Board Charges: 
Room: 
Modular Units/Single Rooms 
Chesapeake, St. Martin’s 
Choptank/Chester Halls A/C 
Nanticoke Hall A/C 
Manokin, Pocomoke, 
Wicomico Halls 
Board: 
7-day, 19 meal plan 
5-day, 15 meal plan 
10-meal plan (off campus 
students only) 
Total Tuition, Fees, Room and Board “: 
Maryland Residents 
Out-of-State Residents 


(1) Based on $1,600 room and $1,590 board. 


Ist 
Semester 


$649.00 
1,348.00 


13.00 
$362.00 


$1,011.00 
$1,710.00 


$900.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
750.00 


$795.00 
755.00 
645.00 


$2,606.00 
$3,305.00 


2nd 
Semester 


$649.00 
1,348.00 


13.00 
$362.00 


$1,011.00 
$1,710.00 


$900.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
750.00 


$795.00 
755.00 
645.00 


$2,606.00 
$3,305.00 





Total 


$1,298.00 
2,696.00 


26.00 
$724.00 


$2,022.00 
$3,420.00 


$1,800.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 


$1,590.00 
1,510.00 
1,290.00 


$5,212.00 
$6,610.00 


(a) A parking fee of $10.00 per year (one non-transferrable decal) will be assessed students 


registering vehicles. 


(b) A student-teaching fee of $75.00 per experience is assessed all student teachers. 
(c) A medical technology fee of $40.00 per year is assessed senior Medical Technology stu- 


dents for liability insurance. 


(d) Nursing liability insurance of $15.00 is charged to all nursing students. 


(e) A lab fee of $80.00 per student is charges for the Scuba course. 
(f)An applied music fee of $150.00 will be assessed students registered for applied music 


courses. 
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Tuition and Fees 


Tuition: Undergraduate students who are Maryland residents pay tuition of $1,298 
for the academic year. Tuition for out-of-state undergraduate students is $2,696 for the 
academic year. Residency determination is made by the Admissions Office upon applica- 
tion for admission. Information concerning residency classification can be found on page 
19 of the catalogue. 

Tuition for part-time students is charged at the rate of $50 per semester hour for 
undergraduate credit and $70 per semester hour for graduate credit for all Maryland resi- 
dents. Out-of-state residents are charged at the rate of $54 per hour for undergraduate 
credit and $74 per semester hour for graduate credit. Undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in these categories also pay the regular registration fee of $23 per semester and a $10 
parking fee (per year). In addition, out-of-state residents pay an out-of-state fee of $15 per 
semester. 

For tuition and fee purposes, a full-time undergraduate student is a student taking 12 
or more credit hours each semester. Any student (regardless of classification or designa- 
tion) taking 12 or more credit hours a semester is required to pay the full-time tuition and 
fees listed on page 25. A part-time student is a student taking 11 or fewer credit hours per 
semester for undergraduate or graduate credit. Any student (regardless of classification or 
designation) taking 11 or fewer credit hours a semester is required to pay the part-time 

tuition and fees itemized on pase 25. 

Students taking courses for audit, pass/fail or courses without credit designation shall 
receive assigned equivalency credit hours for tuition and fee purposes. 

Room and Board: Students residing in the College residence halls pay a total room and 


dents of Chesapeake Hall). Students livin off campus may obtain meals at the College 
Dining Hall through cash payment for each meal. Off-campus residents may also elect to 
subscribe to the ae: (weekdays) 15-meal plan at a cost of $1,510 per year, the 7-day 19- 
meal plan at a cost of $1,590 per year or the 10-meal plan at a cost of $1,290 per year. On- 
campus residents must subscribe to the 5-day 15-meal plan or the 7-day 19-meal plan. The 
10-meal plan is not available to On-Campus residents. 

Those who have made residence hall reservations must claim their rooms no later 
than 5:00 p.m. on the first day of classes. Students arriving after this date and wishing to 
hold their room reservations may do so by notifying the Housing Office no later than 5:00 
p.m. on the first day of classes. 

Student Activities Fees: A fee of $44 per academic year is paid by all full-time students 
to meet expenses in connection with various social functions, student publications, dra- 
matic productions, and the other duly authorized student activities during the academic 
year. 

Athletic Fee: Full-time students pay an athletic fee of $122.00 per academic year. 
Funds from this fee are assigned to the Department of Physical Education and Athletics 
and are used in implementing a well-rounded athletic program at the College. Athletic fees 
contribute toward meeting expenses incurred in the purchase of consumable supplies for 
varsity sports, the transportation of athletic teams, payment for athletic Officials, and 
numerous other services. 

Intramural Fee: F ull-time students pay an intramural fee of $26 per academic year. 
Funds from this fee are assigned to the Department of Physical Education and Athletics 
and are used in implementing a well-rounded intramural program at the College. 

College Center Fee: A fee of $450 per academic year is paid by all full-time students. 
The fee is utilized by the College to fund the College Center programs and operations. 

Registration Fee: A fee of $23 per semester is paid by all students to cover registration 
costs each semester. Students registering or preregistering after the designated time pay an 
additional $5 late registration fee. 

Graduation Fee: Prior to graduation, degree candidates pay a fee of $40 for the Bache- 
lor’s degree and $50 for the Master’s degree to meet expenses incurred in the printing of 
diplomas and purchase of caps and gowns. 

and Supplies: Books and classroom supplies may be purchased at the College 
Book Rack, maintained for the convenience of students. Expenses will vary with the cost 
of books and other materials required for particular courses. 

Motor Vehicle Registrations: Students who operate vehicl 
must register these vehicles with the Office of Public Safety, 
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es on the College campus 
Holloway Hall, at the time of 


3 22S 6. eee eee eee 


red to pay the $10 per year parking fee. Parking decals are 
Se UR a alg A ay et Bl are not permitted a vehicle on campus. 
n Readmission Fee: All students seeking readmission to the cap pay  20pe 
refundable readmission application fee of $25 with the readmission application 
This readmission fee is not applied to the tuition and fee bill. 


Advance Payments 


iSSi -refundable $25 applica- 
s seeking admission to the College must pay a non-reft 
tion Pion a ‘ie Adsihaoiies ws pe sh aa rt eer aa bathe goa dae 
tuition or fees. After evaluation and review by rf Se ee eden receive 
notified of status eo admission. If accepted for adm , thes “ef acnoe saree 
ment of $100.00 which is payable i 
Crt oe ete eee ie ee nt placement in the appropriate class at 
ately. Payment of this charge assures the student p Se tabs Ing cite ras lied tewurd 
time of entry. The $100.00 advance payment is non-re ee tet antent Geils 
ition and fees due before the first day of classes. e stud ‘ 
to awe #8 rio harsh yeriedners deposit is forfeited at the close of the late registration peri 
od as set forth in the official College calendar. 


Advance Room and Board 


An advance room and board deposit ant $120 is Licance arin: ee soar’ This 
ing 1 d board reservation for the n 
ing in order to guarantee the room an SS hatch Petiteeatod es te total 

ich is paid to the College on approximately April |, ; 
oR incine tetera semester of the year; the contract is for the entire academic year (two 
Sr arals may cancel room and board pa ae az ae ome: ie he oe 
. The petition must be in writing to the Director o 

ent tanciste wil be forfeited by those students who are not released from the annual 


contract. 


Payment to the College 


iti ble prior to the 
he College for student tuition and fees are due and paya 
begiinictes Aewanit wediosteron or before pet ge we soe acy toy! feat aati 
of tuition and fees by mail is encouraged. Failure to m ca: seth din cb 
cancellation of the student’s schedule. All checks or money 8 0 ate ot eo 
ry State College, f 
to Salisbury State College. Payments should be maile e) sega ager atiy s te 
Box 2195, Salisbury, Maryland, 21801. Cash payments vr Bhee sntaabices, No 
203, Holloway Hall, daily between the hours of 8:30 a.m. : 
suet reparation comple unt he semester cares are aid 
ks — Article 27, Section 

ay that anyone whe aba money, ec by bad check subset 2 poset Al 
checks returned to Salisbury State College by : a Uinieeondeveofunt. 
checks on which payment has been stopped) must be made goo Brees sities 

t by the College. If restitution has not been ma 
tine. thopaaeee orike ie may be subject to prosecution. A $10 returned Papel br 
charged by the College (in addition to the face value of each check) to cover 

k ” . . 
Sa Leen bercine aera to remand a debt to me coe panes ps ee: a ne 
d, a collection fee of 15 percent or greater will be 

che cancinatt <5 The College reserves the right to deny services to any student who 
has an account in arrears. 


Eligibility for Refunds 


igi t: (1) submit a com- 
for any type of refund, a withdrawing student must: 

icicteaa tees an . the Office of the Registrar; (2) — the ras os rcre 

(if a resident student) of room cancellation; and (3) turn in the - a baie Saar 8 
boarding student) to the camo ae. sae as ~“ be effecte 

ies WI ithdrawal procedures stat . / pei 

i ndrcr baci the a on yn <i ic ry py se a trigh donee sg 

fficial notification shall res 
sideeeeks ail ke beck dated pepaess ber sin re rae ed ae div ithe Con nd 
iscipli ns are not eligible for a room refund. S 

ee shall not be entitled to any tuition or fee refund. 
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Refund Policy: Tuition, Fees, Room, and Board 
Students Who Withdraw from the College: 


a. prior to the official first day of classes will receive a refund of all tuiti 
t 
pee and board except the $100.00 advance deposit for new fudentting 
‘ 20 advance housing deposit and the non-refundable $23 registration fee: 
Reid cee a peices day after the official beginning of classes shall 
i ~~ 
shall De Yartincees y percent (80%) of tuition, room and board. No fees 
c. beginning with the | Sth day and until the end of the third week aft 
beginning of classes shall receive a refund of sixty percent (60%) se 
, pe a sr mate ies pooh be refunded; 
/ ring the fourth week after the official beginning of cl 
: 1C & OI Classes shall receive a 
se web; forty percent (40%) of tuition, room and board. No fees shall be 
€. during the fifth week after the official beginni 
: lal beginning of classes shall receive a 
. refunded twenty percent (20%) of tuition, room and board. No fees shall be 
. after the end of the fifth week after the offic; inni 
3 i refund of tuition, pnb nah sis ia beginning of classes shall receive 
€ above refund policy will be effected only if the student ha : 
bis ae wal aka hc Stated previously under “Eligibility for Refine” che oka 
rege ing refunds of room rent will be effected only if the student has been released fro 4 
the Housing Contract by the Director of Housing. ‘2 
The Director of Business and Financial Affairs, room 2] 3, Holloway Hall, makes the 


final determination on refund eligibi]; 
MAGE ie Oriting oth oe igibility and the amount of the refund. A ppeals should be 


Refund Policy for Changing from Full-time 
aren #2 to Part-time Status 
nerviduals who change their schedules from full-time to part-ti 
official drop/add period of the College shall be entitled to Pppisaite haaed ontne diffe: 


between the full-ti iti 
Rs chatee: ime tuition and fee charge and the part-time (per credit hour) tuition and 


eee Identification Cards 
students must have a Salisbury State College identificati 
te tito Dining Hall and Blackwell Library have card readers and a valid idehtvfica. 
is required for students wishing to use those facilities. Once a student has an 


The Identification Office is located in room 214 
the Fall and Spring semesters are 9:30-5:30 Monday cease Se cab “ 


Financial Aid 


the responsibilty of both the student and sna ee apo the philosophy that itis 
S to pay colle lal ai 
eens to supplement, but not replace, these rimary resources Therefore SSC*« aid 
p sg a a eae on erro need of the family . % dens 
lonaily Standardized procedures suggested b i 
; earl y the College S 
(CSS) through its Financial Aid Form (FAF)are utilized to demonstratenced Thien 


is based on need analysis procedures requi 
ired an 
must reapply every year for continuation of Gnautehina iS ah hh 
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In order to be eligible to apply initially for financial aid, students must meet the fol- 
lowing conditions. They must be: 
1. Matriculated (formally admitted to the College). 
2. Enrolled in a degree-seeking program of study. 
3. Enrolled for a least six credit hours. 
Once students are studying at Salisbury State College and wish to reapply for financial 
aid, they must meet the following conditions. They must be: 
1. Matriculated 
2. Enrolled in a degree-seeking program of study. 
3. Full-time students who have completed ten hours of coursework, or part-time 
students who have completed six hours of course work. an 
4. mda satisfactory academic progress as defined by the College Deficit Point 
ystem. 
When students reapply for financial aid they are required to report to the Financial 
Aid Office any new scholarships, loans, grants, and earnings from employment not 
recorded on the original, initial financial aid application. This information is used to reas- 
sess student’s financial needs and if needs are reduced, aid will be reduced accordingly. 
When aid must be reduced, the Financial Aid Office attempts to adjust the amount the stu- 
dent will receive for the upcoming semester in that semester. But in cases were such adjust- 
ments cannot be made in time and a student receives aid in excess of assessed need, the 
College bills the student in the amount of the overaward. 
Students who receive financial aid are notified in an award letter and must in turn 
notify the Financial Aid Office that they accept the aid awarded. Students who do not noti- 
fy the Office of their acceptance of aid awarded by the date indicated in the award letter 
are subject to aid cancellation. 
Students who withdraw from the College or stop attending classes before the end of 
the semester can be liable for repayment of any amount of financial aid received that 
exceeds the cost of tuition, fees and books. 


Disbursement of Financial Aid 


Confirmed aid recipients who preregister (thereby generating an early bill) will 
receive financial aid credit directly on the statement of fees. Any balance still due the stu- 
dent after all charges have been deducted will be disbursed to the student as a refund check 
during the first week of classes each semester. : 

Recipients who must register “‘in person” (thereby generating a bill at the time of reg- 
istration) will receive any refund amount due after all charges have been deducted after 
the first month of classes (allow 40-60 days). Adjustments require additional time. 

If the financial aid amount credited (or refunded) includes a National Direct Student 
Loan(NDSL), the recipient MUST sign the appropriate loan forms in the Cashier’s Office 
during the first full week of classes each semester. Recipients with NDSL credit who either 
receive no refund or have a “0” balance MUST also sign the loan forms before the end of 
the first full week of classes each semester. Each loan disbursement/credit requires a signa- 
ture as receipt of the NDSL amount. Loan forms must be properly completed and signed 
by the deadline or the NDSL credit will be withdrawn, and the recipient will be responsible 
for the NDSL amount previously credited. Having bills not cleared and finalized can 
result in the cancellation of the student’s classes and permission withdrawn for registering 
the following semester. 


Application Procedures for College Financial Aid Programs 

Incoming freshmen should obtain the Financial Aid Form (FAF) from their high 
school counselors or from the Salisbury State Financial Aid Office. An SSC Financial Aid 
Application must be sent to the SSC Financial Aid Office before processing can be com- 
pleted. Upper- classmen should apply directly to the Financial Aid Office for an FAF and 
SSC aid application. (All aporgeeiaie forms must be on file before processing begins.) 
There isa $7.00 processing fee (for the first institution, $5.50 for each additional) for the 
FAF payable to the College Scholarship Service at the time the application is filed. (Fee 
is subject to change.) . 

All students should file their aid applications as soon (after January 1) as possible. 
Applications for all financial aid should reach the SSC Financial Aid Office by March 1, 
for the following school year. (Please note that four to five weeks processing time by CSS 
must be allowed in meeting this deadline. Students whose applications are submitted after 
March | will be processed on a first come, first served basis.) Since immediate processing 
or announcements of results prior to the beginning of the school year cannot be assured, 
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an alternate arrangement for bill payment should be made. If funds are still available, 
cases will be processed during the school year. 


Direct Federal Aid Program - Pell Grant (formerly BEOG) 


The Pell Grant is an “entitlement” program that provides grants to eligible students. 
All degree seeking students carrying at least six credits per semester are eligible to apply. 
Grants range from $250.00 to $2,100.00 depending on the federal formula. The grant is 
awarded by the Federal Government, not Salisbury State College. Applications may be 
obtained from the Financial Aid Office or high school guidance counselor. All students 
applying for financial aid from Salisbury State are required to apply for the Pell Grant. 


The FAF may be used to apply for the Maryland State Scholarship, campus based aid and 
the Pell Grant. 


College Aid Programs 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant:(SEOG) These are outright grants of up 
to $2,000.00 to undergraduate, first degree candidates with financial need. These grants 
do not have to be repaid. 

National Direct Student Loan Program:(NDSL) This program provides up to 
$6,000.00 in four years available on a loan basis to undergraduate students who are 
enrolled on at least a half-time basis, and who have demonstrated financial need. There 
is nO interest charge on this loan as long as the borrower continues in a half-time student 
Status. (Loans range from $200.00 to $1,500.00 per year for undergraduates.) Repayment 
begins six months after graduation or withdrawal from school. Students may be allowed 
up to 10 years to repay the loan, based on the amount borrowed. The interest rate is 5 per- 
cent per annum on the unpaid balance. Repayment may be deferred while the student is 
enrolled on at least a half-time basis, serving in the military, Peace Corps, Vista. Special 
Education teachers and teachers in designated economically deprived areas may receive 
up to 100 percent cancellation for teaching over a period of five years. A borrower who is 
temporarily disabled, or whose spouse is temporarily totally disabled and requires the bor- 
rower’s care, may defer payments for up to three years. 

College Work Study Program:(CWS) This provides jobs available on and off campus 
to full-time and half-time = seeking students with demonstrated financial need. 
These jobs are usually assigned as part of the “financial aid package.” If possible, students 
are employed in positions which are related to their academic major or special interest. 
Students receive minimum wage per hour and are paid every two weeks. 

_ Other Race Grant Program:(ORGP) This is a sews for degree seeking undergraduate 
minority students attending on a full-time basis who are U.S. citizens and legal residents 
of Maryland who have financial need. These grants are usually awarded in combination 
with other financial aid awards. The maximum grant may not exceed the need of the stu- 
dent. Eligibility for the ORGP requires full-time enrollment and maintenance of full-time 
Status (12 credit hours or more per semester). 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program:(GSL) The Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
enables a degree-seeking student carrying at least six credits to borrow money directly 
from a bank, credit union, Savings and loan association or other participating lender who 
is willing to make the loan. The loan is guaranteed by a state or private non-profit agency, 
or, in the case of the Federally Insured Student Loan, (FISL) insured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Effective October 17, 1986 all students must have financial need to qualify for 
the loan regardless of the amount of adjusted gross income. All students must complete 
ee the Financial Aid Form or Pell Grant Application to determine the Family Contri- 

ution. 

GSL/FISL loans carry an interest rate of eight (8) percent per annum on the unpaid 
balance until the fifth year of repayment; the rate then incresed to 10 percent effective J uly 
1, 1988. The Federal Government pays the interest on the loan while the student is in 
school. However, a 5 percent origination fee will be deducted from the student’s loan pro- 
ceeds to help reduce the federal cost of this interest subsidy. 

Undergraduates may borrow $2,625.00 per annum for the first two years and 
$4,000.00 annually for the third through fifth year. The aggregate is $17,250.00. Gradu- 
ost we aca hed $7,500.00 annually with an aggregate including undergraduate loans of 

Repayments begin six months after the student graduates or leaves school. 

Parent Loan Program:(PLUS) The Education Amendments of 1980 authorized the 
PLUS (Auxiliary) loan program (formerly Parent Loans) under which parents can borrow 
up to $4,000.00 per undergraduate dependent child. Congressional action extended eligi- 


ee 
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ility to independent undergraduate and graduate students. The cumulative maximum 
rar be borrowed is $20,000.00, not to exceed $4,000.00 per year. , 

The interest rate on the PLUS LOAN is a variable rate; interest is predicted on the 
one year Treasury bill plus 3.75 percent, capped at 12 percent (effective July 1, nA 
Repayment of interest and principle must begin within 60 days of disbursement of the 
loan. 

holarships: The State of Maryland each year awards General State, House of 
Delaunans aed Senatorial Scholarships to legal residents of the state. Interested a school 
students should consult their high school counselors. Students presently enrolled at Salis- 
bury State may obtain an application from the Financial Aid Office or the State Scholar- 
ship Board, 2100 Guilford Ppt ge Baltimore, Maryland. The application deadline is 

for the following academic year. 
Meet cided Nursing Scholarship: This is a two-year scholarship of $500.00 per year grant- 
ed to an academically gifted upper division Nursing student who has demonstrated out- 
standing potential for nursing leadership and service. Minimum applicant pcan 
are: (a) a registered nurse or generic student who has successfully completed the require 
freshman and sophomore years of the Nursing curriculum, (b) 3.0 grade point average; (©) 
a letter of application; (d) a mae Polen eee a i student’s potential for professional lead- 
ip and service; and (e) three recommendations. _ : 

Phe recipient will “ selected by the Student Affairs Committee of the Department 
of Nursing. Applications will be reviewed in May and scholarships awarded the ollowing 
year. Additional inquiries should be directed to the Department of Nursing. : 

American Association of University Women:(AAUW) The Salisbury Branch o 
AAUW offers one scholarship in the amount of $500.00 annually to a junior or senior 
woman attending Salisbury State College. The student must reside on the Eastern ta 
of Maryland and should evidence financial need. Applications may be secured from the 
enemy ROTC Three-and Two-Year Scholarships: These scholarships are awarded 
solely on merit by the Department of the Army. The scholarship pays for tuition, text- 
books, lab fees and other purely academic expenses. Scholarship cadets also receive a tax- 
free living allowance of up to $1,000.00 each school year that the scholarship is in on 
Applicants need not be enrolled in ROTC at the time of application but must have : —- 
three years (for a three-year scholarship) or two years (for a two-year scholarship) of stu Y 
remaining for a Baccalaureate degree. For more information contact, the Department o 
Military Science. ori shens sds 

Delta Kappa Gamma Scholarship: Each year one scholarship o .0O is awa 
to a high school girl desiring to prepare for elementary or secondary school ae pa 
Salisbury State College. Students who receive this one-year scholarship must reapply for 

inuation of the grant. . 
von SICO Foundation Scholarship: The SICO Foundation of Mount Joy Pennsylvania 
provides four year scholarships, each in the amount of $1,000.00 per year, to entering 
freshmen who are legal residents of Delaware or Cecil County, Maryland and Southern 
New Jersey. However, a student attending Delmar High School in Delaware whose resi- 
dence is outside of the aforementioned area is considered in the SICO Company Service 
area and may apply fora scholarship. Details may be obtained from high school guidance 
ae Education Loan: The Salisbury Kiwanis Club has established a loan fund for 
students from Wicomico County. A maximum of $350.00 per year at low interest is avail- 
able. . 

United Methodist Student Loan: This loan is available to both undergraduate and 
graduate students with financial need and good academic standing. Undergraduates may 
borrow a maximum amount of $700.00 per year, graduates $1,000.00 per year. Early 

ication is essential. 
es P Scholarship: The C & P Telephone Company of Maryland has established a 
scholarship for Salisbury State ns who eit a jon tcorc de og financial need. Deci- 

ipients are made by the Financial Aid administrator. 
ees State College Abend Scholarship: The Salisbury State College Alumni 
Association has established a four-year scholarship equivalent to $1,000 for each re 
ic year the student is enrolled. Minimum qualifications are: (a) combined SAT scores O 
1,000, 500 minimum Verbal; (b) high school GPA of 3.0 in academic subjects; (c) demon- 
strated participation in extracurricular activities; and (d) letter stating why the s udent 
wants to attend Salisbury State College. 
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Students admitted by February | will be screened by the Admissions/Financial Aid 
Office. This information will be forwarded to the Alumni Association Scholarship Com- 
mittee which in turn will advise qualified students of application procedures and require- 
ments. Decisions regarding the recipient will be determined by the Alumni Association 
Scholarship Committee. 


_ Student Life Scholarship: The Student Senate has established one four-year scholar- 


inclination, a desire to pursue a degree from SSC and the wish to return to Cambridge 
some of the benefits of his/her education. This award is not necessarily soy on the basis 


A.L. Fleming Memorial Award: This award is a $500.00 unencumbered gift to the out- 
Standing junior in the School of Business. This award has been established in memory of 
A. L. Fleming, the first chairman of the Department of Business Administration and Eco- 
nomics. 

Frederick R. E. Durr Memorial Scholarship: This Scholarship in the amount of 
$500.00 is awarded annually to two students in the Business Administration major. The 
scholarship is initially awarded to an incoming freshman with SAT scores of at least 1,100 
and an overall high school grade-point average of 3.0 (B) or better. Extracurricular activi- 
ties are also considered. Renewal for succeeding years is based on continuancy in a Busi- 
ness Administration program of study and a FS ps. a 3.0 or better grade-point aver- 
icati Business, by May 15. This award 
has been established in memory of Dr. Frederick R. E. Durr, the second chairman of the 
Department of Business Administration and Economics. 

Salisbury Rotary Club Award: This scholarship in the amount of $500.00 is awarded 
annually to two students in the Business Administration major. The scholarship is initial- 
ly awarded to an incoming freshman who has graduated from a ga school in Wicomico, 
Worcester, Dorchester or Somerset county, has shown evidence of financial need and has 
an overall high school cumulative average of 3.0 (B) or better and has attained a competi- 
tive combined score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (S)T . Renewal for succeeding years 
is based on continuancy in a Business Administration program of study and maintenance 
of a 3.0 or better grade-point average. Applications should be made to the Dean, School 
of Business, by May 15. 

The Wall Street Journal Student Achievement Award: This award is presented annual- 
ly to a senior in Business Administration who has demonstrated Outstanding student 
achievement. 

National Association of Accountants Award: The Delmarva Chapter of the National 
Association of Accountants (NAA) makes an annual unencumbered cash award of 
$200.00 to an outstanding accounting senior selected by the accounting faculty. 


and a high school grade point average of 3.25 or higher. 
For more information contact either the Admissions Office or the Perdue School of 
usiness. 

Diana Marie Clayton Memorial Award: This award is given to a junior Nursing stu- 
dent who is thought to be highly motivated and hard working and who demonstrates 
enthusiasm for Nursing. The award is not necessarily given on the basis of financial need 
or scholarship. 

Outstanding Senior Awards: The School of Business will consider presentation of an 
Outstanding Senior Award to a student from each Business Administration major concen- 
tration area. This award will be made at the end of the senior year. 

Academic Scholarships: The College each year awards scholarships to entering fresh- 
men who have demonstrated Outstanding academic performance in high school, have 
excelled on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and have established a record of Participation 
and leadership in extra-curricular activities. Minimum credentials for consideration are 
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Student Services, Programs and Policies 


General Information 


grams, policies and procedures exist at Salisbury State College 
to complement the academic mission of the institution. Student Services, programs, rar 
cies and professional staff focus on enhancing the teaching/learning environment for stu- 
dents and faculty and on facilitating the personal development of learners. 
accomplished in part by Services, programs and staff in offices of the Dean of Studen 
Counseling Center, Career Planning and Placement, Health Center, Health Education, 
College Center, Public Safet , Residence Life, Campus Recreation, Food Service, Athlet- 
ics, Student Activities and Gr nizations. 


Information on these Col ege departments follows below. 


Services 


The Book Rack (College Book Store) 
College Center (543-6085) 


The Book Rack is located in the College Center. Its primary purpose is textbook Sales. 
The store also services a variety of other needs including paperback books, school sup- 
plies, drug supplies, gift items, posters, greeting cards, bicycle accessories, film and photo- 
graphic supplies, newspapers and magazines, 

Hours for The Book Rack are posted. In general, the store is open from 8 a.m. until 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday. During summer session and between semesters, hours 
are 8 a.m. - 4 p.m. Hours are extended to accommodate night school students during the 
first three weeks of classes from 6 p.m. until 7:1 5 p.m., Monday through Thursday. 

Returns for full credit are accepted on new and unmarked items for two weeks from 
the date of purchase upon presentation of the sales receipt. Textbook returns are permit- 
ted during the first two weeks of the semester only. Used books are purchased as a service 


to at apa during exam week each semester. Special orders are accepted for books and 
records. 


Career Planning and Placement 
Holloway Hall 270 (543-6075) 


Career Planning and Placement maintains hours from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Mon- 
day through F riday. It functions as an intermediary agency through which students and 
alumni may receive assistance in defining and implementing their career goals. 

In part, the center reaches its objectives and provides servi 


Career Counseling: 
Selection of a College Major 
Development of a Career Path 
Changing Career Directions 


Job Placement Counseling: 
Resume Preparation 
Interview Skills 
Job Search Procedures 


Employer Identification 
Occupational Interest Testing 


Personal Career Planning Classes: 
Credit Level 


Career Planning Workshops: 
Resume Writing 
Interview Skills 
Graduate Schools 
Selecting a College Major 


Job Alerts 


On-Campus Recruiting 


Credential Service 


Career Library: 
Career Library: Salary Data 
Books Employer Addresses 
Pamphlets Resume Guides 
Audio Tapes Interview Guides 
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Graduate School Information 


Sade Placement Annuals 
Faery Teaching Applications 


Counseling Services 
Holloway Hall 270 (543-6070) 


| prob- 
The college staff recognize that many agree Eteniiiets mae = po sr omc “4 
ich 1 with academic success. deter 
ee ene academic or vocational nature. Problems experienced by st 
include: 


ieti issues 
performance anxieties death/loss 


relationships 
sea drug/alcohol 
ree i. depression 
nchletis weight/eating concerns 


, 
academic/vocational issue 
sexuality concerns 


SAN cotaaelinte is confidential and there is no fee. Referrals to appropriate depart- 
gages tel ees Sera aeschininiii! counseling, Counseling Services offers develop- 
tal workshops to various student groups on campus. oe ee ae 
pais 2 and appointments with a professional counse < a ncn 6 
ing by the Counseling offices in Holloway Hall. Students may take 
Rome 1 a.m. - 2 p.m., Monday through Thursday. 


Disabled Students 
Holloway Hall 243 (543-6080) 


heir disabilities, are admitted to 
academic success, regardless of tk ' Les 
Sali mary Salk Cole Faculty and staff work cooperatively to ay disabled stud 
in educational Sate Calle ane MT ke staan hee coies Se hall cen 
ege is recog Aces 
for dantled datent oe table in four of seven halls. Sidewalks and entrance 
. . . . . . h the 
ia sts ae are encouraged to visit the College to wana pap cba ve 
ana to meet support staff prior to making their final rapt - yen 
ane Students Office welcomes inquiries from students with sp 


Food Service 
Ruth Powell Dining Hall (543-6105) 


ll during the year. iches, 
one Bape ae located in the College Center, serves snacks, hot and cold sandwich 
izzas, shakes fresh homemade donuts and a salad bar. | Sc shin eect ieainaiaiies 
pizz The Gull’s Nest, operated Monday Samant chess, a cheery fireplace 
Snack Bar, has live entertainment, spo ae and their guests. | 
sot Throughout the Year any group and campus organizations avai themselves ofthe 
catering services provided. 


Health Center 
Holloway Hall 180 (543-6262) 


ore 
Recognizing that good health is essential to effective ens, sien weal. 
Ith ice available to all full-time students. Part-time an be te rithm 
be fo Health gees oe he Linares Mick vomiidadial wreseaieat of illness and 
from the Library, p ) Ac 
ance arugaWeelicasipeed facility and expert professional staff, including a phy 
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cian and five nurses with specialized training in college student health. A supporting com- 
munity health service five minutes from campus includes a modern 380-bed medical cen- 
ter with an emergency room open 24 hours a day. 

Inpatient care, i.e. 24-hour infirmary service, is not provided by the Health Center; 
however, nursing staff are members of the Crisis Management Team and are notified by 
pager system in the event of an emergency. ; ae ; 

If a student contracts a contagious disease or acute illness, the family is notified and 
required to arrange for care the student’s until recovery. - 

Prior to treatment in the Health Center, each student is required to complete a Health 
History form and provide proof of immunization, regardless of age. 

The College Health Center assumes no financial responsibility for student care other 
than that provided by the Health Center. Students are urged to carry their own accident 
and health insurance since the College is not legally responsible for accidental injuries and 
resulting medical expenses. A College endorsed health insurance plan is available; bro- 
chures on the plan are located in the Health Center. 

Health Center hours are posted each semester at the center. 


Housing and Residence Life 
Holloway Hall 130 (543-6040) 


The College provides housing on the campus for approximately 1,600 undergraduate 
men and women. The Department of Housing is concerned with providing students with 
high quality facilities and a living environment which supports academic achievement 
and personal growth. The department places heavy emphasis on educating students 
regarding the rights and responsibilities associated with membership in the campus com- 
munity. Professionally trained staff live and work in residence halls providing residents 
with individualized assistance. Programs and activities of both a social and educational 
nature are offered to complement the academic program. _ 

Housing on campus is provided on a space-available basis to students who are matric- 
ulating for an undergraduated degree at the College, are registering for 12 semester hours 
or more, and whose places of residence are in conformity with the following policy estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees of the State Universities and College of Maryland: 

‘A student living within a 20-mile radius of a State college shall not be grant- 
ed residence hall accommodations at the college until the demand for resi- 
dence hall accommodations of students living beyond a 20-mile radius has 
been met. However, freshman students who have 1,000 SAT and 3.0 high 
school GPA shall be guaranteed housing their freshman year, if accepted by 
March 1, regardless of the address of their permanent residence.” , 

In the event residence halls are not filled to capacity, the foregoing eligibility guides 
are waived. . ee 

Additional information on facilities, services, regulations, assignment policies, etc. 
is included in the Residence Hall Information Booklet, the Housing contract, and a vari- 
ety of brochures published by the department. All are available upon request. 


International Students 
Holloway Hall 243 (543-6080) 


The Admissions Office and Dean of Students Office coordinate services for the inter- 
national student including, admission, evaluation of required test/credentials, placement, 
tutorial services, counseling, health insurance and adjustment to a new culture. In addi- 
tion, the international student is assisted with completing various official documents 
required to gain and maintain approved student status with the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 


Minority Affairs 
Holloway Hall 243 (543-6080) 


The Minority Affairs Office exists to complement efforts already demonstrated by 
the staff of Salisbury State College to ensure an academically successful and socially enjoy- 
able college experience for its minority student population. . 

The primary function of the Minority Affairs Office is to assist Salisbury State Col- 
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lege and its minority students with their environmental adjustment task. Specifically, this 
is accomplished by maintaining open lines of communication with faculty and staff and 
monitoring the special concerns and interests of the minority student population. 

Equally as important, the Minority Affairs officer, in cooperation with minority staff 
and college faculty, suggests and provides special programs essential for minority student 
success. 


pare The Minority Affairs Office operates under the auspices of the Dean of Students 
ice. 


Public Safety Department 
Holloway Hall 022 (543-6222) 


The Department of Public Safety, located in Holloway Hall, room 022, can be con- 
tacted 24 hours a day. There are two sections of this department - Campus Police and Safe- 
ty Services. Campus Police services include investigation of crimes and incidents on cam- 
pus, response to emergencies, vehicle registration and parking enforcement, lost and 
found, and physical security of buildings. The Safety Services section ensures that the 
environment is free from hazards that may cause injuries to members of the College com- 
munity. This is accomplished through periodic inspection of College buildings and 
grounds and through campuswide involvement and information about fire and safety 
matters. 


Student Employment 
Maint/Physical Plant Building 101 (543-6216) 


Salisbury State College employs over 700 undergraduate and graduate students every 
year. Employment opportunities are offered to full-time students primarily to help defray 
college expenses. In addition, students enhance their academic pursuits by learning skills, 
responsibilities, habits, attitudes and processes associated with employment. The student 
work force is a viable addition to the College staff which enables the institution to function 
efficiently on a daily basis. 

Students who are selected for employment contract to work a maximum of 20 hours 
per week on campus. They are trained in their respective departments of employ and are 
evaluated at the end of their contract period by their supervisors. 

The Work Experience Office also provides students registered with the program 
information regarding off-campus employment. Area employers are aware of the wealth 
of services available to them via student employees and maintain regular contact with the 
Work Experience Office. 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Holloway Hall 180 (543-6262) 


Students are encouraged to carry their own accident and health insurance since the 
College is not legally responsible for accidental injuries and resulting medical expenses. A 
college endorsed health insurance plan is available; brochures on the plan are mailed to 
each student prior to the Fall semester and additional copies are located in the Health Cen- 
ter. 


Absence Notification 
Holloway Hall 243 (543-6080) 
In the case of an extreme emergency or prolonged illness, the Dean of Students 
‘Office will notify individual class instructors of the dates of a student’s absence from class. 


Professors establish their own attendance policies. Notification of absence is a service 
to students and faculty; it is not an official excuse from classes and work missed. 


Locker Availability 
Lockers for student use are located in the College Center, Maggs Gym, the Library 


and Art Department. Students interested in obtaining lockers should contact office per- 
sonnel in those locations. 
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Student Directory Information 
Holloway Hall 243 (543-6080) 


Salisbury State College assumes the right, under provisions of the Federal Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974, to release directory information unless the 
student directs otherwise. “Directory Information” is defined as a student’s name, local 
address (if listed), date and place of birth, major field of study, participation in yn! 
recognized activities and sports, weight and height of an athletic team member, dates 0 
attendance, degrees and awards received, most recent previous educational agency or 
institution attended and listing of officers of student organizations (including names and 
Ss odeeci who want more than directory information released or no directory infor- 
mation released, must notify the Dean of Students Office, Holloway Hall, in writing. 


Programs 


Campus Recreation 
Maggs Gym (543-6350) 


The purpose of the Campus Recreation program is to provide the College community 
with opportunities to participate in a variety of formal and informal activities such as 
team sports, individual and dual sports, tein activities, as well as competitive and non- 
competitive activities. In addition to the benefits of physical fitness, participants can also 
obtain improved skills, new and lifelong friends, self- satisfaction and enjoyment, lifelong 
leisure skills and social and peg gg (e.g., pete pr ai regard for others). 

re consistent with the College’s educational m1 
Jean caekth ute also a part of the Campus Recreation program. They are — to 
provide the College community with the opportunities to participate in activities O 5 
cial interest. The following are the clubs presently sponsored by this program: Martia 
Arts, Bowling, Outdoor, Racquetball, Men’s and Women’s Rugby, Scuba, Women’s Soc- 
cer, Women’s Exercise, Sailing, and Men’s Swim Team. Mt ; 

A high level of skill is not a prerequisite for participation in any activity offered by this 
office. Therefore, all eligible Sarre staff and faculty members are urged to take part in 

activities as time and interest permit. . seve 
$3 "The Campus Recreation Office is located in Maggs Physical Activities Center where 
official announcements of special events are posted. 


Clubs and Organizations 
College Center 104 (543-6100) 


Alpha Omega Biological Society eaten 

The Alpha Omega Biological Society is an organization open to all students interested 
in the science of Biology and its applications. Activities include guest speakers, socials, 
field trips, fund-raising activities and community projects. The main purpose of Alpha 
Omega is to unite students who have a common interest in Biology, Any student, Biology 
major or non-Biology major, at SSC is eligible to join Alpha Omega. The only membership 
procedure involved is to attend meetings. 


Appropriations Board ae ow ar 

The purpose of the Appropriations Board is the distribution of student activity fees; 
the group consists of a chairman and three members at large who are elected annually in 
a campuswide election. Any full-time student 1s eligible to run for a position on the Broad. 
Each year, the Appropriations Board receives budget requests from individual student 
organizations; funds are subsequently awarded on an annual basis, although supplemen- 
tal requests may be made periodically throughout the school year. 


Baptist Student Ministries si | 3 

The Baptist Student Ministries at SSC present a Christian witness to the entire cam- 
pus community and provide opportunities for personal spiritual “sta through fellow- 
ship, Bible studies, retreats and mission service projects. Baptist Student Ministries was 
instituted on SSC’s campus in 1976 and is sponsored by the Baptist Convention of Mary- 
land. All are welcome to attend meetings. 
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Black Student Union (BSU) 


The Black Student Union was organized to promote a better understanding and rela- 
tionship among all people and to attune the College and the community to the needs of 
Blacks and other minorities. Membership in the BSU is open to all SSC students. The 
organization sponsors dances, speakers, plays and benefits. One of the highlights of the 
BSU’s activities is Black Awareness Week: a series of programs and special events 
designed to promote the culture and achievements Black Americans have contributed to 
the College, community and country. 


Bowling Club 


The Bowling Blub began in 1984 as a student organization to promote learning and 
involvement in the sport of bowling. The club encourages those of all skill levels to partici- 
pate. Since its beginning, students have participated in college leagues, practice sessions 
and the inter collegiate team. The club also manages the SSC intercollegiate bowling team 
which is amember of the Eastern Pennsylvania Maryland Intercollegiate Bowling Confer- 
ence. 


Business and Economics Society 


The Business and Economics Society is a student group, organized in 1973 as a pro- 
fessional organization for students interested in Business and Economics. The Society 
engages in a full schedule of professional and social activities. Professional speakers, plant 
visitations and student-faculty social interactions are a regular part of the Society’s pro- 
gram. 


Campus Crusade for Christ 


_ Campus Crusade for Christ is an interdenominational student Christian movement 
which provides opportunities for fellowship, Bible studies, retreats and conferences. Fel- 
lowship meetings and Bible studies are held weekly. 


Circulo Quijote 


This organization provides an opportunity for advanced study of various aspects of 
Spanish culture. Knowledge of the Spanish language is not required for membership. 


Disabled Student Organization 


This organization provides an opportunity for the disabled and other interested per- 
sons the chance to come sf aingi periodically to share ideas and discuss issues and con- 
cerns that have a direct affect on their progess at SSC. Additionally, this organization 
serves as a support group for all disabled students but specifically those who experience 
adjustment problems. 


English Club 


The Salisbury State English Club was organized in May 1980 and was recognized as 
a student organization by the Student Government Association in January 1981. The pur- 
pose of the English Club is three-fold: to coordinate projects; to foster friendships; and to 
aid in making the English Department more revelant and responsive to the needs of stu- 
dents of Salisbury State College. Although the Club is designed primarily to meet the 
needs of English majors, many of the Club’s members are non- English majors. 


The Evergreen Yearbook 


The purposes of a Yearbook are: to serve as a memory book collection of pictures and 
anecdotes; to serve as a history, resource/reference book; and to serve as a public relations 
agent for the school. 

The staff is made up entirely of students. Membership is open to any student with 
interests in design, layout, photography, copyrighting or staff organization. 


The Flyer Newsmagazine 


The Flyer, SSC’s only campus newspaper, is dedicated to informing the campus of 
recent happenings and news that affects all College students and to act as a forum for 
expressing individual viewpoints. 

The Flyer began as the Holly Leaf in the mid-1940s, then changed its name to the 
Informer in 1970. In 1973, the name was changed to the present Flyer, and in 1978, it was 
changed from the traditional newspaper style to news magazine. 
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All students are eligible to join the staff (no experience is needed). Editorial positions 
are voted on in the spring for the following year. 


French Club 


The French Club provides an opportunity for social use of the French language and 
for additional contact with many interesting aspects of the French culture. Active use of 
the age ees is encouraged but not required at the meetings. The French Club sponsors fil- 
ms, field trips, guest speakers, food and wine tasting, among other varied activities. 


Geographic Society 

The Geographic Society was organized in 1963 to stimulate interest in Geography 
through social and professional activities beyond those available in the classroom. The 
Society provides tutorial service and presents programs of general interest. Membership 
is open to all students, interested in the field of Geography. 


German Club 


The German Club was organized to stimulate and increase use of the German lan- 
guage, and to provide additional contact with German culture. Major activities in the past 
have included restaurant field trips, guest speakers, song fests, German Banquet and spon- 
sorship of the SSC Oktoberfest. 

The German Club is open to German students and all other interested students. 


History and Political Science Club 


_ This Club is open to all persons interested in History and Political Science. It provides 
an informal atmosphere for students and faculty to join together to share their common 
aoe Various activities such as banquets, films, field trips and lectures are planned for 
the Fall. 


Honors Student Association 


The HSA serves as a liaison between students enrolled in the College Honors Program 
and the Honors Program Committee. It plans extracurricular cultural and intellectual 
activities in conjunction with Honors classes, makes recommendations for Honors course 
offerings and advises the Committee on matters relating to program requirements and 
changes. Membership is open to all Honors students. 


International Student Organization 


The International Student Organization provides an opportunity for cross-cultural 
experiences through various social activities. This Organization informally involves for- 
eign and native students as well as faculty/staff/community people who have international 
experiences and interests. 


Institute for Retired Persons 


The program (now in its ninth year) is entirely conceived and administered by its stu- 
dent body of older Americans. Its operating principle of self-determination and peer- 
teaching represents a sharp break from current practices in the development of programs 
for older citizens. The IRP encourages learning at a more leisurely pace with a peer- 
teacher for encouragement and direction. The IRP is designed to enrich all participants 
over 50 or a retired person of any age. Learn at your own pace what there was no time to 
learn before retirement. 


Martial Arts Club 


__ The Salisbury State Martial Arts Club provides students interested in studying a tra- 
ditional empty hand martial art the opportunity to progress through the ranks to achieve 
black belt. Students can study Tae Kwon Do, the national sport of Korea, to achieve the 
black belt or participate on an informal basis. Activities for club members include- attend- 
ing weekly training sessions, social events and trips to martial arts competitions. The club 
is affiliated with Park’s Martial Arts School in Salisbury and Sung H. Park, a master of Tae 
Kwon Do serves as one of the advisors to the club. All students interested in physical con- 
ditioning and personal development are welcome. Prior experience is not required. 


Math Club 


__ The SSC Math Club was organized by students and recognized by the Student Senate 
in the Fall semester of 1983. The Club is open to all students interested in Math. The pur- 
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pose of the Club is to stimulate a campuswide interest in Mathematics. To do this, the 
Club sponsors talks, student get-togethers, challenging weekly problems and an annual 
career night. The Club provides the College campus with a tutoring hot line available to 
all students needing assistance in Mathematics. 


Medical Careers Club 


The Medical Careers Club is an organization for those students who are considering 
a career in Nursing, Medicine, Dentistry, Veterinary work or one of the other health fields. 
Some programs are of general interest, but are planned to serve the specific needs of pre- 
Med and pre-Dental students. Visiting physicians and other professionals provide inter- 


esting insights, guidance and the opportunity for informal discussion. 


Musical Ensembles: College Chorus, Chamber Choir, SSC Band, Jazz Band 


The Music Department sponsors two large performing groups and several small 
ensembles. The College Chorus and the Marching/Concert Band are open to all qualified 
students. Membership in the chorus involves knowing how to follow musical notation and 
having the ability to sing a choral part accurately. Membership in the band is open to all 
SSC students who have played a band instrument prior to coming to SSC. The Chamber 
Choir and Jazz Ensemble are open to all full-time undergraduate students by audition 
only. Membership is determined by a specific grouping of voices or instrumentation and 
by the level of performing ability represented by the applicants. 

_ All the ensembles perform on campus several times annually and in the College ser- 
vice area. 


National Association of Accountants 


The NAA is affiliated with a national organization of management accountants, and 
welcomes all students who have an interest in the accounting profession. 

The NAA sponsors professional activities that acquaint students with the opportuni- 
ties which are available to Accounting graduates. Students are welcome at the technical 
meetings sponsored by the Delmarva Chapter of NAA. 


National Association for Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, or the NAACP as 
it is popularly known, is an interracial, interfaith, non-partisan, social action organiza- 
tion. It was organized in 1909 for the purpose of eliminating racial discrimination and seg- 
regation against Blacks and other minority groups, and to secure first-class citizenship sta- 
tus for Blacks. 

The NAACP College program has four basic objectives. These are broadly defined as: 
civil rights action; community education; citizenship training; and leadership develop- 
ment. 


Newman Club 


The Newman Club is the Catholic campus ministry organization. Its purpose is to 
serve the students by promoting spiritual growth and development as well as encouraging 
Christian fellowship. Services are regularly scheduled on campus. The club meets twice 
monthly with Sunday Mass twice a month. 


Outdoor Club 


The Outdoor Club began in 1981 as a student organization to promote conservation 
activities and environmental awareness in the College community. Since its inception, 
students have participated in outdoor adventures from as far away as Florida, Canada and 
Texas, to as local as Assateague Island and the Pocomoke River. 


The club is dedicated to serving any student wishing to participate and to educating 
all students in survival skills and conservation philosophy. 


Phi Beta Lambda 


Phi Beta Lambda (Future Business Leaders) is a national organization for all students 
in postsecondary schools and colleges enrolled in Business and Office Education pro- 
grams. The purpose of Phi Beta Lambda (PBL) is to provide opportunities for these stu- 
dents to develop vocational competencies for business and office occupations. PBL is an 
intergral part of the instructional program and promotes a sense of civic and personal 
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responsibility. All students are welcome to join PBL at Salisbury State College. Active 
members have the opportunity to attend leadership conferences throughout the United 
States and to participate in competitive business events on state and national levels. 


Philosophical Society 

The Philosophical Society, open to all members of the College community, actively 
seeks to arouse on campus a passion for ideas and enthusiasm for thinking about provoca- 
tive issues. It is dedicated to the proposition that learning is not equivalent to memorizing 
textbooks but requires asking extraordinary questions. In its effort to stimulate this kind 
of learning, the Society sponsors regular colloquia involving both students and faculty, an 
annual lecture series, informal social gatherings and occasional trips to philosophical 
meetings. 


Physical Science Club 


_ The Physical Science Club was established at SSC in 1984; it allows students interest- 
ed in any of the disciplines of the Physical Sciences to engage in activities designed to 
enhance an understanding and appreciation of the field. 


Psychology Club 


This ay ogucareacly main goal is to establish recognition and responsibility for Psy- 
chology in the academic community. The Club was formally re-established in Fall 1979 
and is open to all students and faculty. The Psychology Club provides an opportunity for 
discussion of current issues. 


ROTC Rangers 


The goal of the Ranger organization is to provide ROTC cadets with an opportunity 
to participate in realistic military and adventure training that goes beyond the classroom. 
Organized H the Military Science Department, the Ranger program is open to any stu- 
dent currently enrolled in or planning to enroll in Military Science. 


Ruth Powell Student Employee Organization 


The purpose of this organization is to unite the approximately 200 student employees 
in Food Service; to enhance relationships between student employees (part-time) and 
state employees (full-time); to give students a voice in Food Service and the college com- 
munity; and to recognize outstanding student accomplishments in work and academics. 


SSC Respiratory Therapy Association 


The Salisbury State College Respiratory Therapy Association is a newly founded 
organization open to all Respiratory Therapy majors. Activities include medical semi- 
nars, socials, fund-raising and community projects. The main purpose of the SSC-RTA is 
to unite students who share a common interest in a career as a Respiratory Therapist. 


SSC Theatre Association (SOPHANES) 


_ The Salisbury State Theatre Association, Sophanes, is the organization for students 
interested in working in the theatre. Under the auspices of the Department of Communi- 
cation Arts, Sophanes presents a balanced season of main stage and studio productions 
and workshops for public performance. The organization is managed by students with fac- 


ulty supervision. Academic credit is available for those participating in productions. 


Salisbury State Program Board (SSPB) 


_ The purpose of the SSPB is to develop and implement a well-balanced program of 
activities that meet the social, intellectual, cultural, and recreational needs of the Salis- 
bury State College community. SSPB activities include: a popular and an international 
film series, concerts, major speakers or personalities, coffeehouses, weekend and day 
trips, and recreational and leisure activities such as Ping-Pong, cards, chess and billiard 
tournaments. Annual dances include Homecoming and Spring Formal. 


Salisbury State College Rifle Club 


The club promotes t e safe handling of firearms and schedules activities to improve 
marksmenship and to compete. Inter-club competitions are held to provide student teams 
: represent SSC for small bore and other competitions within the Middle Atlantic Con- 

erence. 
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Membership is open to all students, faculty, and staff. Student officers within the club 
plan and conduct club events throughout the academic year with the faculty advisor. 


Scarab 


The Scarab, a student literary magazine, encourages the creative arts expressed 
through poetry, short story, and art work through recognition in its annual publication. 

Material published in the Scarab is original work submitted by SSC students. After 
careful evaluation, the Scarab staff selects submissions eligible for publication. 

The staff consists of students who wish to explore literary criticism and publication 
procedures. Any student is encouraged to join. 


Sign Language Club 

The Sign Language Club was organized on the SSC campus during the Fall of 1985: 
its primary purpose is to teach both SSC students and faculty members communication 
with their hands, body, and facial expressions. Members learn to communicate to the 
hearing impaired as well as the techniques and guidelines of interpreting. Meetings are 
held on a weekly basis during the academic year. 


Social Work Club 


The Social Work Club at SSC started in 1974. The Club’s primary functions are to 
promote the exchange of ideas about issues involving Social Work through seminars, 
workshops, films, discussions and experiences and to provide needed human services to 
members of the College and the community. é . 

Any student at SSC can become a member of the Social Work Club. Meetings will be 
publicized throughout the year; students who desire to become involved with the Club 
simply come to the meetings and actively participate. 


Sports Clubs and Organizations 


Sports clubs and organizations currently registered with the College include: Intra- 
anion Sports Council, Pom-pom Girls, SSC Racquetball Club, Rugby Club, Sports Club 
ouncil. 


SSC Dance Company 
The SSC Dance Company, originating in 1960 as The Modern Dance Club, provides 


opportunties for SSC students to receive instruction in dance technique and to acquire 
experience in dance performance, choreography and production. A variety of dance styles 
such as modern, folk, ballet and jazz are performed by the company and choreographed 
by student members and faculty directors. A board of student officers serves as an adviso- 
ry group to the faculty directors. The SSC Dance Company performs by invitation and 
also presents one on-campus concert each semester. Membership in the company is open 
to all interested students with new members accepted once each semester. Credits toward 
certain course work may be earned by participation in the Dance Company. 


Student Health Advisory Committee (SHAC) 

The Student Health Advisory Committee (SHAC) is a group of students whose pur- 
pose is to act as liason between students and the Health Center. They also work to educate 
students about health related events on campus. 


Student National Education Association (SNEA) 

All members of the College community are welcome to join the SSC chapter of SNEA. 
The Association focuses on the presentation of ideas working with children. In addition 
to being associated with the Student National Education Association, this organization 1s 
also affiliated with the Maryland State Teachers Association. Student officers are elected 
in April. 


Student Nurses Association 

The goals of the SNA are to: provide events beneficial to the community and fellow 
SSC students; allow students with a common interest an opportunity for gathering and 
communicating; and further those educational goals set forth by SSC’s Nursing Depart- 
ment. 

The SNA was formed by the first Nursing graduates of SSC during 1979. Since that 
time it has grown to approximately 65 members. There is no current criteria for member- 
ship. 
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Student Senate-Appropriations Board 


The major student organization on the campus is the Student Senate which supports 
and finances the major interest groups of the students. 


Student Senate 


The Student Senate is the primary student governance organization of the college. 
The Senate’s main function is to act as a liason between the faculty and administration and 
the student body. Executive officers, elected each year ina campuswide election, include: 
President, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Vice President for Student Affairs, Vice 
President of Senate Affairs and a Secretary/ Treasurer. In addition, all full time students 
are eligible to serve as Senators of the Student Senate as representatives of various com- 
mittees of the College. 


WSSC Radio 


WSSC is the College’s radio station. The station’s management consists entirely of 
full-time students elected by the student staff members. DJ’s on the staff are mostly stu- 
dents with some faculty members also on the air. 

The station’s programming offers information on activities and plays the music stu- 
dents want to hear. The only “ commercial messages” are those concerning student events, 
station promotion and items of interest to students. 

Located in Tawes Hall, the live shows are transmitted to residence halls on 73 AM and 
107.5 CABLE-FM. This facility also serves as a production studio for WSSC as well as the 
WSSC office. 

WSSC is open to all students enrolled at SSC, full or part-time. 


Honoraries 


Beta Beta Beta - Lambda Psi Chapter 


Beta Beta Beta is a national undergraduate honor society in the Biological Sciences 
that emphasizes a three-fold program: stimulation of scholarship; dissemination of scien- 
tific knowledge; and promotion of Biological research. Membership is restricted to Biolo- 
gy majors who have completed fifteen (15) semester hours of Biology with a minimum 
ibis of 3.0. The organization will notify prospective members of their eligibility for mem- 

ership. 


Delta Mu Delta - Delta Alpha Chapter 


Delta Mu Delta Honor Society recognizes and rewards superior scholastic achieve- 
ment by students of Business Administration. Specifically, the purpose of Delta Mu Delta 
is twofold: to promote higher scholarship in training for Business; and to recognize and 
reward scholastic attainment in Business subjects. Notification of eligibility is given by 
the organization to prospective members. 


Delta Sigma Pi 


Delta Sigma Pi is a national honor society whose members are recognized for out- 
standing achievement in the study of the Hispanic language and culture. Salisbury State 
College’s chapter, Omicron Iota, was chartered in April 1983. 

To qualify for membership, a student must: complete three years of college level 
Spanish, including at least three semesters of Hispanic literature; have a 3.0 average in 
Spanish classes; and have a GPA of 2.75. 


Gamma Theta Upsilon 


The Zeta Eta Chapter of Gamma Theta Upsilon, an international honor society in 
Geography, was established at SSC in 1980 to recognize scholarly achievement and foster 
professional growth and geographic research. Membership is restricted to students who 
have completed at least four courses in Geography with a minimum GPA of 3.25 and who 
have also attained an overall college GPA of 3.0. Notification of eligibility is given by the 
organization to prospective members. 


Kappa Pi 


The Zeta Lambda Chapter of Kappa Pi International Honorary Art Fraternity at SSC 
includes students, alumni and faculty. The purpose of the organization is to promote Art 
interest among college students. Membership is based upon academic average, portfolio 
and recommendations from the active membership. 
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Lambda Iota Tau 


Lambda Iota Tau is an honor society designed to recognize English majors who have 
achieved scholastic excellence. The Delta Psi chapter of Lambda Iota Tau was chartered 
in July 1976 and has inducted members every year since. 

To qualify, English majors must earn 55 or more credit hours at SSC, attain at least 
a 3.0 hg in 12 or more hours of literature and English and maintain a 2.76 cumulative 
average. Those majors meeting such qualifications will be invited to submit initiation 
iti Those whose papers meet chapter standards will become members of Lambda Iota 

au. 


Omicron Delta Kappa 


Omicron Delta Kappa, a national leadership honor society, is represented at SSC by 
the Sigma Alpha Circle. Established in 1914 at Washington and Lee University, the soci- 
ety’s purpose is threefold: to recognize those who have attained a high standard of efficien- 
cy in collegiate activities; to bring together the most representative students in all phases 
of collegiate life; and to bring together members of the faculty and student body. 


Phi Alpha Theta 


The Eta Iota chapter of the national honor society in History was established in 1959 
to serve the needs of those students who have maintained a high scholastic average and 
who are interested in the further study and teaching of History. Membership is restricted 
to juniors and seniors. Notification of eligibility is given by the organization to prospec- 
tive members. 


Phi Eta Sigma 


Phi Eta Sigma, a national college scholastic honor society for freshmen, exists to 
encourage and reward high scholastic attainment among freshmen. Freshman women and 
men are invited to join if their cumulative grade point average at the end of the Fall or 
Spring semester of their first year is 3.5 or higher. 


Phi Kappa Phi 


Phi Kappa Phiis a national honor society with a local chapter on the SSC campus. Its 
purpose is to foster and recognize outstanding scholarship in students from all areas of 
instruction. It is the only national honor society which cuts across the lines that tradition- 
ally separate the diverse academic disciplines. Juniors and seniors who are invited to 
membership in Phi Kappa Phi must rank in the upper brackets of their graduating class. 
Those eligible for induction are notified during the academic year. 


Psi Chi 


Psi Chi, a national honor society in Psychology, was founded in 1929. The Salisbury 
chapter was established in 1974. Its purpose is to advance the science of cancacsnpry and 
to encourage, stimulate and maintain scholarship of the individual members in all fields, 
particularly in Psychology. 

The requirements for membership in Psi Chi start with completion of 12 semester 
hours in Psychology at SSC; some grade point requirements also exist. 


Social and Service Sororities and Fraternities 
Sororities 


Alpha Sigma Tau 


Alpha Sigma Tau was founded by eight women at Yipsilanti State College in 1899. 
The sorority’s purposes are to develop the character of each member through a study of 
ethics thus illustrating sincerity, honesty, love and understanding, to help each woman 
enjoy cultural advantage and to develop in each member the social graces. 

A woman is a member of AST who, after being rushed according to college regulations 
and pledged and initiated as prescribed in the Standing Rules for Collegiate Chapters, 
pays the required fees and signs the ritual book. 


Delta Sigma Theta, Inc. 

Delta Sigma Theta, Inc. was founded in 1913 at Howard University. The founders 
envisioned an organization of coll ge women pledged to serious endeavor and community 
service. The students demonstrated a vital concern for social welfare, academic excellence 
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iZi ial si ity life. Today, Delta Sig- 
t, de-emphasizing the social side of sorority 
aa Thetaies ty eas saad emphasizing scholarship and qoorege Nepean bs, 
ea ram of sharing membership skills and organization services in the 9p pigccns 
oy The Nu Rho Chapter of Delta Sigma Theta was installed at SSC on April 24, 
Membership is open to all women at SSC. 


Zeta Tau Alpha 
thers, to develop 
f ZTA is to promote sisterhood, to learn to serve o : } 
higher adalioes or life, to intensify Sa cegp oo I peas. pane + se 
ity in the and provi etime n , 
ch EP das fanaa tocaete dt College in Farmville, Virginia in 1898 and was offi 

C in 1975. . ; 

Toe Hee hey eligible for member ip one must be a full-time, female student with a 2.0 or 


better GPA. 


Fraternities 


Kappa Alpha Psi 


il ity. The fraternity keeps in 
e of Kappa Alpha Psi is to help the community. 
aol it ai oat which is achievement. Kappa Alpha Psi was founded January 15, 
sie lati h cumulative average of 2.0. 
ing affiliation with the fraternity must have a live 
The a aca tp interest meeting every semester where men are invited to find out 
information on the fraternity. 


Omega Psi Phi 


i Phi ing “fri ip 1 he soul,” was founded 
fraternity, meaning “friendship is essential to the soul, nd 
in 911ar Howard Universit Omega Psi Phi hacagm samara. ted oe in 1975, receiving 
. The fraternity has grown since being e 
ms The tarnece of Omagh Psi Phi is to build a strong and effective force of oe apr 
to the principles of manhood, scholarship, perseverance and uplift; ; group ‘ a bat ae ny 
of giving expression to the hopes and aspirations of fellow students for social, c 
d academic endeavors. 

iss A 2.5 average is required for membership. 


Pi Lambda Phi 


igi -sectarian 
hi Fraternity was originally founded in 1895. Pi Lam is a non 
and Sadnanins peter It siiis founded at Salisbury State in the a at = bm ~ 
quickly becoming the most popular fraternity on campus. Pi et ne peat. db 
rewarding social life, and tremendous potential for growth. Pi Lambda 
years, but a lifetime.” 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon | 
ilon i first Greek social 
lon is the largest national fraternity and was the 
einem nth the SSC campus. Colonization was achieved in epee l we : — 
a formal installation taking place November 12, 1977 at which time the Maryla g 
ro pent er a a diversified onuaate Meike verse bere ad nk 
from strongly stressed acade S, p, 
inde aaaeuthan aes ice/philanthropic projects to an avid 
cultural events, fund raising and community service/p (pat cedeeciiatine sor 
ial life. SAE’s athletic achievements include both intramura leg 
waliois aiaateema is for life and offers a specialized “‘degree of friendship. 


Sigma Tau Psi 7 7 
11 the campus in 
s a local social and service fraternity established on 
1984 Seen Tau. Psi’s main objective is to promote fraternal brotherhood in college Nn 
post-college years. The organization sponsors a variety of programs and projects annually, 
many of which serve the surrounding community. 
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Greek Governance Systems 





Panhellenic Association 


The purposes of the Panhellenic Association at SSC are to inform others about the 
Greek system, to experience a sisterhood between sororities and to learn more about each 
other to work together as a unit. 


Dues are paid each semester according to the number of initiates in each sorority 
belonging to Panhellenic. 


Pan-Hellenic Council 


Several Greek letter organizations of SSC, in an effort to afford development through 
self-expression, have united to create an intermediary agency between the administration 
and those organizations in all matters of general welfare. However, it is the function of this 
council to make recommendations to the Dean of Students Office regarding the activities 
of its Greek letter organizations, to coordinate activities and to influence better individual 
and group contributions for the institutional welfare. 

ny member of the following SSC Greek letter Organizations is automatically a mem- 
ber of the Pan-Hellenic Council: Omega Psi Phi, Phi Beta Sigma, Delta Sigma Theta, Kap- 
pa Alpha Psi, Zeta Phi Beta and Alpha Kappa Alpha. 

More information regarding all clubs and organizations, honoraries, social and ser- 


vice fraternities/sororities is available from Tawes Hall staff offices and the Dean of Stu- 
dents Office in Holloway Hall. 


College Center 
College Center 104 (543-6100) 


The College Center is the social, recreational and cultural center for the College. Pro- 
grams, services, facilities and staff implement extracurricular activities that complement 
the formal classroom and that benefit all members of the College community, especially 
students. The facility promotes informal gatherings of students, culty and staff. The Col- 
lege Center contains a snack bar, Gull’s Nest, bookstore, quiet lounge, meeting rooms, 


commuter mail boxes, games area and information desk. Administrative offices are locat. 
ed in room 104. 


Honors Convocation 
Holloway Hall 243 (543-6080) 


Each year during the Spring semester, an Honors Convocation is held. At this event, 
public recognition is given to students who have made outstanding contributions to cam- 
pus life as well as to those individuals who have distinguished themselves academically. 
Information on all awards is available from the Dean of Students Office, Holloway Hail. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 
Maggs Gym 233 (543-6340) 


The Intercollegiate Athletic Program for men and women is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Athletics and an Athletic Advisory Committee. F unding for this program is provid- 
ed by student athletic fees and athletic contest receipts. 

The Intercollegiate Athletic Program includes: Fall - (men) cross-country, football, 
soccer; (women) field hockey, cross-country; Winter - (men) basketball, wrestling; (wom- 
en) basketball, Swimming; Spring - (men) baseball, lacrosse, tennis, track and field; (wom- 
en) lacrosse, softball, track and ield, tennis. 


Salisbury State College is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) - Division ITI. 


Orientation and Testing for New Students 
Holloway Hall 151 (543-6160) 


During the summer months and during late January, the College sponsors a series of 
one day testing and orientation programs designed to facilitate the entry of new students 
into the academic and extracurricular environment at Salisbury State College. The day 
involves meetings with student leaders and members of the College staff: testing, advising 
and program planning for the following semester; and learning about resources available 
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to students to facilitate their making optimum use of College resources. In addition, orien- 
tation of new students continues throughout their first semester via a one-credit, required 
orientation seminar (credit hour not applied toward 120 hours needed for graduation). 


Alumni Association 
Holloway Hall 136 (543-6042) 


The Alumni Association endeavors to maintain and strengthen communications 
between the College and the alumni, to continue the bond of fellowship among alumni 
members and to aid the College in the fulfillment of its objectives. 


Board of Directors 


Wade Caruthers, ’38 

John Charrier, Jr., 75 

Robert D. Evans, ’65 

Margaret K. Martin, Secretary - 67 
Ellen Murdock, ’84 

Paul Rendine, ’74 

Billye Sarbanes, °62 

Ann Sterling-Suthowski, ’62 


Policies and Procedures 
Alcohol Policy and Guidelines 


Maryland State law defines 21 years of age as the legal drinking age. Therefore, no one 
under the age of 21 may purchase, possess, consume, or have under their charge of control 
any alcohol (beer, wine, liquor) while on the Salisbury State College campus. Persons of 
legal age may possess and consume alcohol on campus according to standards and controls 
stated in the “Alcohol Policy and Guidelines.” Those who use alcohol on campus are 
responsible for (1) familiarizing themselves with the college policy, and (2) their behavior 
at all times. Copies of the complete “Alcohol Policy and uidelines” are available in the 
Dean of Students Office. 


Athletic Eligibility 


Eligibility for Salisbury State College Student-athletes is based upon the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) constitution and by-laws. The NCAA principles 
of sound academic standards for eligibility follow: 

The student-athlete is admitted as a regularly matriculated, degree-seeking 
student in accordance with the regular, published college entrance require- 
ments; 

2. Thestudent-athlete is in good academic standing as determined by the College 
faculty, in accordance with the standards applied to all students; and 

3. The student-athlete is enrolled in at least a minimum full-time program of 
studies and is making satisfactory progress toward graduation as determined 
by college regulations. 

Interpretation and the precise language of these principles as they apply to Salisbury 
State College student-athletes is available from the offices of the Vice President of Aca- 
demic Affairs and the Dean of Students. 


Code of Conduct 


The Code of Conduct provides students of Salisbury State College with information 
on expectations regarding responsible citizenship and scholarship, reasonable standards 
of conduct and procedures for grievances. The Code is applicable to all registered students 
at SSC and to campus visitors. Students who represent the College at activities off campus 
are also bound by the regulations of the Code of Conduct. Copies of the Code of Conduct 
are available in the Dean of Students Office. 


College Judicial System 


The Judicial System is comprised of three options for hearing breaches of student 
conduct - administrative hearings, Residence Judicial Board hearings, and College Judi- 
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cal Board hearings. Academic dishonesty is confronted by individual faculty members 
who may request the matter be brought before the College J udicial Officier for proper dis- 
position. Appeals are referred to the College J udicial Board. The administration of disci- 
pline is handled by the Dean of Students Office and guarantees procedural fairness to the 
students involved. Procedures for hearing boards, and possible sanctions are stated in the 
Judical System Guide. 


Resident Students Rights and Responsibilities 


In order to foster responsibility, to develop a residence environment which enhances 
academic achievement and to engender respect for the rights of other individuals, the Col- 
lege has residence hall policies covering noise, safety, damages, drugs and alcohol. For 
more information on these policies or for other publications on general residence hall 
information, residence hall contracts and the roommate workbook, contact the Housing- 
Residence Life Office. 


Sexual Harassment Policy 


Commensurate with its mission as an academic institution of high quality, Salisbury 
State College encourages an atmosphere of physical, psychological and social well-being 
which offers all members of the college community an environment that provides oppor- 
tunities to work, learn and develop with the human dignity that caring persons bestow on 
one another. There is no place in such an environment for intimidation or harassment of 
any kind, and more specifically, the College considers sexual harassment of both employ- 
ees and students to be unacceptable behavior. 


Vehicle Rules and Regulations 


The College extends to students the privilege of driving and parking motor vehicles 
on the College campus. In return for this privilege, each student assumes the obligation of 
abiding by the rules and regulations of the College governing the use of motor vehicles on 
campus. 

Each student who wishes to drive or park a motor vehicle on the campus must make 
application to do so at the time of academic registration. Application must also be made 
at any time following registration when a motor vehicle is brought onto the campus. A 
driver’s license and state automobile registration card are required to register a vehicle. 
Freshmen who reside in residence halls are not permitted to register a vehicle on campus. 

Specific traffic rules and regulations are distributed to all students upon registration 
ofa vehicle. It is the student’s responsibility to thoroughly read and understand these regu- 
lations and to abide by them. Violations of the regulations will result in a fine and/or revo- 
cation of driving and parking privileges and/ or possible impoundment of the vehicle at 
the student’s expense. The College assumes no responsibility for the car and/or protection 
of any student’s vehicle or its contents. 

Vehicle registration is held in the Department of Public Safety, room 022, Holloway 
Hall, extension 6222, Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. A $10.00 fee is 
charged for each vehicle registered. Special hours for evening students is held the first full 
week of school from 6:00 p.m until 7:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday. 
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Academic Policies and Procedures 


The academic policies and procedures which follow have been established by the fac- 
ulty to guide and evaluate student performance and to help ensure quality education at 
Salisbury State College. 

Student’s are responsible for planning their programs to meet College and depart- 
mental graduation requirements. Questions about exceptions to and waivers of these poli- 
cies should be directed to the office of the Vice President of Academic Affairs. 


Grading System 


The following grades are used to indicate a student’s achievement in individual 
courses: 

A - Excellent. Denotes superior achievement. The A grade is reserved for 
outstanding performance. 

B_- Very ron Denotes high achievement. It is a mark of distinction. 

C - Satisfactory. Denotes adequate achievement. 
D_ - Passing. Denotes marginal achievement. The D grade indicates minimal 
exposure to the principles and techniques presented. 

F - Failure. Denotes inadequate achievement. The F grade is also given for 
late or unofficial withdrawals. 

The following symbols are not accompanied by quality points and do not contribute 
to the students grade point average. They may, however, appear on a student’s permanent 
record and are defined accordingly. 

I - Incomplete. Non-completion of a course due to unavoidable circum- 
stances beyond the student’s control. The I automatically becomes an F if 
course work is not completed prior to midsemester of the next full semes- 
ter for which the student is enrolled, or at the end of one calendar year, 
whichever is earlier. 

PS_ - Pass. A passing grade for credit-bearing courses taught or taken on a 
Pass/Fail basis. 
S_ - Pass. Not for college credit - a passing grade in those courses which can- 
not be applied to undergraduate degree requirements. 
CS - Continuing Satisfactorily. Satisfactory progress in a developmental 
studies course which extends into a subsequent semester. 
AU - Audit. Approved attendance without credit. 
W_- Withdrawal. Official withdrawal from a course during the Schedule 
Adjustment Period. 

WP/WEF  - Withdrawal Passing/Withdrawal Failing. Official withdrawal from a 
course after the Schedule Adjustment Period, denoting passing or failing 
status at the time of withdrawal. 

NR_ - Grade Not Reported by instructor. 
IP - pa used for grading on-going thesis projects and independent 
studies. 
R_ - Repeated Course. Preceeding a grade, denotes that the course has been 
repeated: RA, RB, RC, RD, RF 


Credit Hours and Course Load 


One semester credit hour is given for each class hour per week that a course meets. 
Students are expected to support each credit hour they take with three hours per week of 
combined classroom, laboratory and outside study activity. Thus, a student enrolled in 15 
semester hours should be spending approximately 45 hours a week in class, laboratories 
and in studying. 

In order for an undergraduate student to complete most programs at the college in 
four academic years, the semester load must average 15 credit hours per semester. The 
maximum load covered by tuition is 19 credit hours per semester. Students registering for 
more than 19 credit hours per semester must have the approval of the Dean of the School 
in which they are majoring. 


Grade-Point System 


_ A four-point system is used to indicate the quality of academic work. The grade-point 
assignment is as follows: 
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- 4 grade points 
- 3 grade points 
C - 2 grade points 
D - | grade point 
F - 0 grade points 


Grade points are not assigned for the I, PS, S, CS, AU, W, WP, ae or se ome 
bols. In addition, courses for which ances a Ns fe wiptoneen ag re vem b ame 
ster or cumulative - ' 
sone aa Taiienount fee credits earned through certain of the cooperative programs are 

in computing grade-point averages. 
ae The pn ners Sg average (GPA) 1s calculated as follows: ee ee 
1) Tocompute the quality points for each course in which a gr . re nia 
or F was earned, multiply the credit hours for the course by the grade p 


assigned to the grade. For example: 


A 
B 


Course Credit Hours Grade lea 

English 101 3 ‘ : 

History 101 3 4 ss 

Chemistry 121 4 a : 

Math 103 3 . _ 

Art 104 3 Ny 
Total 16 Total 34 


ividing the total 
-poi for the semester is calculated by dividing t 
‘ a eee camel oy the number of hours completed (with grades of 
A,B,C,D, or F), as follows: 


er for the semester 
Grade point ave"(34 Quality Points)/(16 Credit Hours) 
12 


ividing the total quality 
rade-point average is calculated by dividing t 
a ines ae pe Saaaeaen by the total credit hours in which a grade of A, 
B, C, D, and F was earned for all semesters. 


Classification of Students 


Students are classified according to the number of semester hours completed with 
grades of A, B, C, D, or PS as follows: 


Freshman 0-24 
Sophomore 25-55 

Junior 56-89 

Senior 90 and above 


ial Students as follows: 
also be classified as Matriculated or Specia as f 
Matriculated Students admitted or readmitted space eran re ne 
degree-seeking students, may be full-time taking 12 or more hours, y 
wer hours. ae 
tai erent, not admitted or re-admitted through eI eae nr ape ee hig bv 
taking courses for personal interest, of anys hen Speyer aA 
av enroll for no more than / seme: ) sion 
Ce ke Office a the Vice President for Academic Affairs or, e ae See oe oh 
tor of Admissions. Special students are enrolled on a semester-by- se 


inuing Education. . Ta 
a eee ees semester hours, Special Students must apply for admission to 


em Ataadeots enrolled for 12 or more semester hours pay full-time fees and tuition. Stu- 


dents enrolled for 1 1 or fewer semester hours pay tuition assessed on a per-credit basis and 


pay part-time fees. 
Transfer of Credit From Other Institutions 


from other regionally-accredited 
with acceptable records may be admitted | 
eee ee cnuions with requirements similar to those of Salisbury State College 
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General Transfer Policies 


1. Grades do not transfer and the grade point averages for transfer students is 
computed on/y on the basis of course work completed at Salisbury State Col- 
lege. Once a course is taken at Salisbury State College, the Salisbury State Col- 
lege grade point average is not be affected by repeating the course at another 
institution. 

2. The last 30 hours of students course work must be earned at Salisbury State 
College . Students enrolled in officially-recognized cooperative programs 
involving Salisbury State College and other institutions however, may include 
oe work taken at cooperative institutions in their final 30 hours at the Col- 
ege. 

3. Transfer students are required to pass the Junior level writing proficiency 
exam at SSC unless they have taken and passed a similar exam at the Junior 
level at a four year institution prior to taking courses at SSC. 

4. Transfer credits are evaluated by the Admissions Office on a course-by-course 
basis. Such credits may generally be applied to the 120-hours (minimum) of 
credit required for graduation and, if approved by the appropriate depart- 
ment, may count toward requirements in a major at Salisbury State College. 
Students may not transfer more than a total of 70 semester hours credit from 
two-year institutions, and these hours may only be applied to credit at the 100- 
or 200-level. 

5. A student attending Salisbury State College in any regular Fall or Spring 
Semester has until the end of the semester to complete all forms and to have 
official transcripts of all prior work from other institutions sent to the Admis- 
sions Office. 

6. Questions concerning the evaluation of transfer credit should be directed to 
the Office of Admissions. Students may appeal evaluations to the Office of the 
Vice-President for Academic Affairs, within the academic year in which the 
evaluations were made. Transfer evaluations which are more than one year old 
will not be subject to appeal. 


Special Articulation Agreements With Community Colleges 


_ Students holding an Associate of Arts degree from an institution which has a special 
articulation agreement with Salisbury State College may be able to enroll at the junior 
level with part or all of the General Education requirements met. Students who have not 


unarticulated program, and students transferring from four-year institutions will have 
their work evaluated ona course-by-course basis. 

Detailed information concerning these articulated programs may be obtained from 
the Office of Admissions. 


Course-by-Course Evaluation of Transfer Credit 


Courses whicha transferring student plans to apply toward a degree at Salisbury State 
College are evaluated in one of the following four categories: 


1. Approved for General Education credit 
2. Approved for lower-level credit 

3. Approved for upper-level credit 

4. Not approved for transfer credit 


Each course approved for General Education credit is noted to indicate the exact 
General Education requirement it Satisfies. In addition, each transfer student will be 
pte: concerning courses needed to Satisfy any remaining requirements in General 

ucation. 

All other courses approved for transfer credit will be listed as specific courses or as 
elective credit at Salisbury State College. In order for any of these courses to qualify for 
upper-level credit at Salisbury State College, they must be taught at the upper-level both 
at Salisbury State College and at the sending institution. All lower-level courses from the 
sending institution, all courses from community colleges, and all courses which are upper- 
level at the sending institution but which are lower-level courses at Salisbury State College 
will be evaluated as lower-level courses. Some transferred courses, either upper-level or 
lower-level, may be used to Satisfy requirements in particular majors. Each department 
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determines its own policies in this matter, and evaluates each student’s record on a course- 
by-course basis. ; 

While most courses from other institutions are applicable to a degree at Salisbury 
State College, courses which the College views as not academic in nature and which are not 
compatible with existing programs may not be transferred to the College and applied 
toward degrees. 


Transfer Credits For Students Seeking Admission or Readmission 


The grade-point average for any group of courses transferred from another College 
must be 2.0 or higher in order for the courses to be applicable as a group to the 120 hours 
required for graduation. If a student transfers with a grade-point average below 2.0 ina 
group of courses, only the courses in the group with grades of C or above will be applied 
to the 120 hour graduation requirement. 


Transfer Credit for Students Enrolled at Salisbury State College 


1. Students enrolled at Salisbury State College may transfer courses from other 
institutions in accordance with the following policies: 

a. Courses to be transferred are approved in advance by the student’s major 
department and also by Salisbu State College. 

b. The grade for each course transferred is A,B,C, or PS where PS was the 
only grading option. 

c. An official transcript of grades earned in the courses(s) to be transferred 
is sent to the Admissions Office before the end of the next regular, Spring 
or Fall semester. 

d. Courses to be transferred to not fall within the last 30 hours of a students 
work which must be completed at Salisbury State College. 

2. Credits earned while a student is enrolled in either the Credit Exchange Pro- 
gram with the University of Maryland Eastern Shore or the cooperative pro- 
gram with Maryland state colleges will be accepted as credit earned at Salis- 
bury State College and course work and grades earned will be applied toward 
graduation requirements at Salisbury State College, and these grades will be 
counted in the Salisbury State College grade-point average. 


Cooperative Programs 


Credit Exchange Program With the University of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) 


Salisbury State College has established an Exchange Program in cooperation with 
UMES for full-time undergraduate students. With the prior approval of both institutions, 
students at Salisbury State College may participate in the Program and may enroll in 
courses which are offered at the University of Maryland Eastern Shore. Students partici- 
pating in the Exchange Program pay fees to Salisbury State College, and the credit which 
is earned in this Program is considered as credit earned at Salisbury State College. Grades 
for courses in the Program are used in computing the Salisbury State College grade-point 


average. 


Cooperative Program With Maryland State Colleges 


Full-time students at all of the State Colleges of Maryland are on agee to attend 
classes and receive credits from other institutions. With the prior approval of both institu- 
tions, students who participate in the Cooperative Program pay fees to Salisbury State 
College, but enroll in classes at another campus. Credits earned in this manner are consid- 
ered as credits earned at Salisbury State College. Grades for courses in this Program are 
used in computing the Salisbury State College grade-point average. 


Dual Degree Engineering Program | 
Salisbury State College has special agreements with Old Dominion University at 
Norfolk and the University of Maryland at College Park to offer a dual degree program in 
engineering. Under the program a student may attend Salisbury State College for three 
years and either Old Dominion or the University of Maryland for two years. Students 
planning to transfer to Old Dominion must maintain at least a 2.0 GPA. Those who wish 
to transfer to the University of Maryland should maintain a 3.0 GPA in science and math 
courses and a 2.7 GPA overall while at Salisbury State College. The graduate of this pro- 
gram earns a baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State and a Bachelor of Science in Engi- 
neering from either university. During the first three years at Salisbury State, the student 
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SS en ee 


must complete 90 semester hours, including required general education courses and other 
prescribed courses determined by the particular engineering program. 

The courses at Salisbury State College which are required for the Dual Degree Engi- 
neering Program are described in this catalogue with other programs offered by the 
Department of Physical Sciences in The School of Science. 


SSC/UMES Cooperative Dual-Degree Program(SSC Version) 


In addition to the credit exchange program with the University of Maryland Eastern 
Shore, Salisbury State College cooperates with the University of Maryland Eastern Shore 
and allows a student to complete a baccalaureate program at both institutions simulta- 
neously. This cooperative dual-degree program requires a minimum of 150 credit hours, 
at least 90 of which are credits counted as SSC and at least 60 of which are credits counted 
at UMES. The student must satisfy baccalaureate degree requirements as UMES fora pro- 
gram of study which is not available at SSC and must also Satisfy all requirements in a 
major offered at SSC. In addition, the following particular requirements apply to this pro- 
gram: 

1. The 90 (or more) credit hours of work at SSC must be completed with a SSC 
grade-point average of 2.0 or better; at least 30 of these credits must be credits 
taken on the SSC campus (cooperative program credits, examination credits, 
etc., may not be so counted), and of these at least 15 hours must be completed 
at SSC at the 300- or 400-level with grades of C or better. 

2. The SSC catalog which contains the program whose requirements the student 

is satisfying at SSC may not pre-date by more than seven years the time of the 
student’s graduation and the student must have been in attendance at SSC as 
a matriculated student during a semester in which the catalog was in effect. 

3. The student must satisfy all graduation requirements as stated in an approved 
SSC catalog except those requiring matriculation at the College at the time of 
graduation and ee of the last 30 hours of work at the College. 

4. Inorder to graduate from SSC with honors the requirements stated in the cata- 
log which the student has chosen will be in effect. Note that only SSC credits 
are used in computing the SSC grade-point average. 

. The student’s grade-point averages at SSC and at UMES must be 2.0 or better. 

Students who participate in the cooperative dual-degree program must register this 
fact with the departments of their SSC majors. The granting of the baccalaureate degree 
from Salisbury State College and the granting of the baccalaureate degree from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Eastern Shore will occur when requirements in both degree programs 
have been satisfied. 


Credit by Examination 


Students with educational experiences above and beyond those normally characteris- 
tic of entering college students can demonstrate competence through examination and 
thus gain credit for college-level courses and can apply up to 60 hours of credit by examina- 
tion toward graduation. 

Students who have successfully completed advanced courses may not gain credit by 
mre for lower-level courses in the same subjects or for subjects in which they are 
enrolled. 


College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 


CLEP is designed to “ . . . help people gain recognition for what they know and can 
do, irrespective of how or where they learn it.” Students may qualify for as many as 24 
semester hours of credit through the CLEP general examinations and students who have 
attained competence in college-level subjects through extensive reading or other experi- 
ences may gain credit through one or more of the CLEP subject examinations. Provided 
similar course credit has not already been earned, a student may take any of the specified 
subject examinations (with the exception of Nursing and Medical Technology) and gain 
college credit from satisfactory scores. 


Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination Board 

The Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination Board is 
based on the belief that exceptional high school students can complete college-level 
Studies, prior to entrance into college. Salisbury State College recognizes the Advanced 
Placement Program and awards college credit to participating students who score satisfac- 
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torily on the Advanced Placement Examinations. These credits may be used to satisfy 
graduation requirements at Salisbury State College. 


Salisbury State College High School Advanced Placement Program 


The Salisbury State College High School Advanced Placement Program is designed 
to contribute to the education of academically advanced high school students. The pro- 
gram enables regional high schools to provide college-level work with college credit. The 
courses in the program are taught by teachers in the high schools and are coordinated by 
faculty members from Salisbury State College. Upon completion of any course, each stu- 
dent will have the opportunity to take a College examination (in addition to high school 
tests and examinations) to gain college credit prior to formal attendance at the College. 
These credits may be used to satisfy graduation requirements at Salisbury State. 


Departmental Challenge Examinations 


A student who wants to fulfill the course requirement and earn credit for the course 
by examination in lieu of classwork may do so with the approval of the appropriate depart- 
ment chairman. A student who has not enrolled at Salisbury State College is not eligible 
to take a challenge examination. 


Military Education Credit 


Students may receive academic credit for educational experiences in the Armed 
Forces. 

Specific information regarding credit credit for military education may be obtained 
by contacting the Registrar’s Office. 


College Writing Proficiency Requirement 


All students must pass a Junior-Level Writing Examination. Students satisfying cape 
uation requirements for the 1984-85 or a subsequent catalogue, must earn grades of C or 
better in English 101 and English 102, before registering to take the Junior-level writing 
pa Students who fail the exam must complete a remediation program before retaking 
the exam. 

The faculty believes that the ability to express ideas in a logical, organized, and con- 
vincing manner is an integral part of a liberal arts education. Students are ex ected to 
maintain and to continually demonstrate this ability in written assignments. If a faculty 
member believes a student needs to improve in writing ability, the student will be referred 
to the Writing Center for diagnostic testing and a planned course of study. 

Any student who has been officially referred to the Writing Center, and who is 
required to complete a course of study, wiil not be able to enroll for the subsequent semes- 
ter unless the student is working in the center to improve their writing and will not be able 
to graduate until the program is completed. 


Registration 


To receive academic credit for a course a student must be officially registered for the 
course. 

Students must preregister or register during the periods indicated in the academic cal- 
endar or pay a late registration fee. Normally, a student will not be permitted to enroll as 
a full-time student after the first week of classes. The ee reserves the right to discon- 
tinue any course, or course section for which there is insufficient enrollment. 


Drop/Add Period 


The Drop/Add Period is defined as the first week of class for courses that meet two 
or more times per week. For classes that meet only once a week, the Drop/Add Period will 
extend to the day after the second class meeting. A course officially dropped during this 
period will not appear on a student’s permanent record. 


Schedule-Adjustment Period 


After the Drop/Add Period, a student may officially withdraw from a course during 
the Schedule-Adjustment Period and receive a W for the course. This Period extends up 
to two weeks following midsemester during regular semesters and up to five days past mid- 
semester for summer session and Winter-term. A student officially withdrawing from the 
College during this period will receive a W in each course. A student officially withdrawing 
from the College after this period will receive a WP or WF denoting either withdrawal 
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passing or withdrawal failing. After the Schedule-Adjustment Period a grade of F will be 
given for all courses not completed unless the student has permission to receive an I grade. 


Deregistration of Students From Classes Which Are Full 


During the Drop/Add Period, the instructor of a course which has full enrollment 
may deregister a student in order to make room for other students, provided the student 
deregistered has: 

1. missed two consecutive class periods during the Drop/ Add Period, and 
2. has not notified the instructor of intention to remain in the course. 


Academic Advising 


Students are responsible for planning their own academic program and for meeting 
requirements of the College and of the department(s) In order to plan course work effec- 
tively, students should familiarize themselves with the academic regulations and pro- 
grams described in this catalogue. 

Academic advisors are available for all entering students. For a student who has 
declared a major, the advisor will be a faculty member in the major department. Fora stu- 
dent who has not declared a major, an academic advisor will be assigned from the faculty 
by the Academic Counselor in the Office of the Vice- President of Academic Affairs. 

Students must confer with assigned academic advisor regarding course selection, 
requirements, and other academic matters prior to registration each semester. 


Declaration of a Major 


It is intended that a student’s education have a firm direction and that each student 
receive guidance and advice from professionals in field of interest. Thus, students are 
encouraged to declare majors as soon as possible, and are required to formally declare 
rites oe pine, ages ney in order to be eligible to register. 

_students declare or change their majors by completin 
available from the Office of the Resistray. : Mentet ee ae ate 

A student may declare more than one major. 


Class Attendance 


The Faculty regards the classroom as the center of college life and stud 
ents are expect- 
ed to attend all classes. There are no officially excused absences. In the case of an a 
the student is responsible for all material presented and assigned. 


Each instructor provides students with a written statement of 
atten 
first class meeting. tendance policy at the 


Pass/Fail Credit Option 


During their junior and senior years, students ma take cour 
; ses on 
subject to the following conditions: ‘ oy em 
A. Courses taken on a pass/fail basis may not be used to satisfy General Education 
or major requirements (with the exdeption of Physical Education courses 
which are offered only on a pass/fail basis, pass/fail credits received through 
credit by examination, advanced placement courses, and field-based prac- 
ticum courses in Education and Leisure Studies). 
B. * kis roi pe apr mney as 4 courses under the Pass/Fail Option but may 
y 1 pass/Tail credit course per semester unless a course | 
8 Ss 3 pass/fail basis. sdeeiguptien 
- Students on academic probation may not elect to take any course 
. . . S n 
“ Lacachi ee > the courses are offered for a grade. , mtg 
€ symbols “PS” and “F,” denoting successful completion and failure respecti 
, Ctively, 
will be used for courses taken under the Pass/Fail Credit Option. At the time of hegisirx: 


Freshmen Orientation Course 


This course is designed to introduce new student 
1S C s at the College to the many services 
and facilities available on campus. Although other students may sign up for the nie on 
a space-available basis, the course is mandatory for all freshmen who are in their first 
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semester as full-time students. The course meets regularly during a student’s first semes- 
ter, counts as one hour of internal credit does not satisfy any graduation requirements, 
may be taken only once and is graded S or F. Students enrolled in “Effective Study Tech- 
niques” are exempt from taking the Freshman Orientation course. 


Auditing Courses 


Full fees must be paid for audited courses. Audited courses may not be counted as 
part of the student’s load and may not be applied toward the completion of any graduation 
requirements. Changes in registration, either to or from audit, are permitted only during 
the Drop/Add Period. Students auditing courses are expected to attend classes or labora- 
tories in accordance with the established class attendance policy. If a student does not 
attend class, a grade of W will be recorded. 


Repeating Enrollment in Courses 


There are several instances in which students may repeat courses and obtain new 
credit each time they take them. Many departments offer Special Topics courses in which 
the material covered changes each time the courses are Bree, Where departments per- 
mit, students may take Special Topics courses more than once and will receive new credit 
each time they satisfactorily complete them. Students may also take performance courses 
such as Concert Choir and Jazz Ensemble more than once for credit. 

Students may not receive credit more than once for courses they take which cover the 
same content. Thus, while a student may repeat a course for the ig 245 of improving a 
grade received, the student can earn only one grade for the course. If a student repeats a 
course to earn a new grade, the last grade received for the course is used to compute the 
student’s cumulative grade point average, whether that grade is higher or lower than the 
original grade received. 


Outstanding Academic Achievement 


The faculty recognizes students who have demonstrated outstanding academic 
achievement through: 
The Dean’s List: Compiled and issued each semester by the Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs, the Dean’s List is composed of students who have at least 
12 semester hours with grades of A, B, or C, with a grade-point average of 3.5 
or higher for the semester. Students so honored receive a certificate and have 
their names entered on the Dean’s List. 

B. Honors Convocation: Each spring semester those students who have distin- 
guished themselves academically are recognized (see “Student Activities’’). 
Graduation With Honors: Students who complete at least 60 semester hours at 
Salisbury State College, at least 30 semester hours of which are to be in 300- or 
400-level courses with grades of A, B, or C. To receive honors at graduation, 
the student must have a minimum cumulative grade-point average as follows: 
SUMMA CUM LAUDE - 3.8; MAGNA CUM LAUDE - 3.6; CUM LAUDE 
- 3.3. Students completing a second Bachelor’s degree will not be eligible for 
consideration. 


Unsatisfactory Academic Achievement 


Midsemester Deficiency Reports 

A student who is performing unsatisfactorily in any course at midsemester will be 
notified of inadequate performance by the course instructor, who will also inform the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. These warnings are intended to be helpful to the student 
and are not recorded on a student’s official transcript. 


Academic Warning, Probation, and Dismissal 
Students whose Salisbury State College cumulative grade-point averages are less than 


2.0 will acquire deficit points, and will be warned, placed on academic probation, or dis- 
missed. Each hour of SSC ““D” credit counts as one deficit point, each hour of SSC “‘F” 
credit counts as two deficit points, each hour of SSC “B” credit reduces the deficit point 
total by one, and each hour of SSC “A” credit reduces the deficit point total by two. Stu- 
dents who acquire a total of more than twelve deficit points will be dismissed. Dismissed 
students will be allowed to attend the College only as Special students taking no more than 
seven credit hours per semester. Students who are not already on academic probation, and 
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whose deficit point totals place them in one of the categories listed below, will be placed 
on academic probation: 


Number of Hours Deficit Point Total in Order to be 
Toward Graduation* Placed on Academic Probation 

0-8 11-12 

9-12 10-12 
13-16 9-12 
17-20 8-12 
21-24 7-12 
25-28 6-12 

29 - 32 5-12 

33 - 36 4-12 
37-40 3-12 
41-44 2-12 

45 or more 1-12 


*Includes all SSC courses with grades of A, B, C, D, or Pass, transfer credits, credits 
without registration, credits by examination, etc. 

Students on academic probation may register for up to 15 credit hours per semester 
but may not elect to take any courses on a pass/fail basis if the courses are offered for a 
grade. Full-time students on academic probation during a Fall or Spring semester must 
decrease their deficit point totals during that semester or be dismissed. Part-time students 
on academic probation in a Fall or Spring semester, or students on academic probation 
during a Winter or Summer Term, may not increase their deficit point totals or they will 
be dismissed. 

Students dismissed because they accumulated more than twelve deficit points may 
apply for readmission on academic probation once their deficit point totals have been 
reduced to six or fewer. Students dismissed for failure to decrease their deficit point totals 
while on probation may apply for readmission on academic probation once their deficit 
point totals are both less than seven and less than their original totals while on probation. 
Unless they have raised their SSC cumulative grade-point averages to 2.0 or better, stu- 
dents who are dismissed in one semester may not be readmitted the following semester. 
Dismissed students who have not attended the College for two years but who can demon- 
strate evidence of good academic promise may apply for readmission as students on spe- 
cial probation. Dismissed students who increase their deficit point totals may be denied 
permission to register for classes at the College. 

More detailed information about deficit points, academic probation, dismissal, and 
readmission is available from the Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Withdrawal From College 


A student may withdraw from the College as late as 4:40 p.m. of the last day of classes. 
Any student who withdraws from the College during any ge of instruction must com- 
plete a Withdrawal Form obtained from the Dean of Students Office. Withdrawal 
becomes effective on the date that the official Withdrawal Form is completed and turned 
in to the Registrar’s Office. Students who officially withdraw from the College after the 
Schedule Adjustment Period receive gt of WP or WF to denote status at the time of 
withdrawal. A student who does not file the official Withdrawal Forforfeits the right to 
refund of tuition If a student withdraws, the student must be readmitted to the College 
before eligible to register. 


Readmission 


A matriculated student who fails to enroll at the College during a regular Fall or 
Spring semester must apply for readmission through the Office of Admissions. Students 
who have been academically dismissed may only apply for readmission once they have 
reduced their deficit point totals to the appropriate levels. 

Students who have attended other institutions since leaving Salisbury State College, 
ary arrange to have official transcripts sent from those institutions directly to the Office 
of Admissions. 
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Academic Dishonesty 


The college expects all students to conduct themselves in accordance with the highest 
standards of personal integrity and academic honesty. gS) 

In the absence of a college honor code, it is each oe member’s responsibility to 
maintain the standards of academic honesty in all matters related to the faculty member’s 
coursework. The term Academic Dishonesty means a deliberate and deceptive misrepre- 
sentation of one’s own work. Misrepresentations include but are not limited to: 

A. Plagiarism: Presenting as one’s own work, whether literally or in paraphrase, 
the work of another. ihe 

B. Cheating on exams, tests, and quizzes: the wrongfull giving or accepting of 
unauthorized exam material and the use of illegitimate sources of informa- 
tion. 

C. Illicit collaboration with other individuals in the completion of course assign- 
ments. 
Use of fraudulent methods in laboratory, studio, field work, or computer 
work. 

E. Other willful and deliberate acts generally recognized as being dishonorable 
and dishonest. 


Procedure For Handling Cases of Alleged Academic Dishonesty 


STEP 1: Faculty Action Rae 

Individual faculty members deal rita with any cases of academic dishonesty 
which arise in the faculty member’s coursework. Ifa faculty member suspects a student of 
academic dishonesty, the faculty member will first advise the student of the accusation 
before imposing a penalty and allow the student an opportunity to question the accusa- 
tion. The faculty member may then impose an appropiate written sanction, reflecting the 
seriousness of the act and ranging from an informal warning, to, but not greater than, the 
issuance of a grade of F for the course and/or removal from the course. If the faculty mem- 
ber issues a grade of F for the course, notification of the action must be sent to the College 
Judicial Officer. If the faculty member feels the case warrants punishment beyond the 
issuance of an F grade for the course and/or removal from the course, the faculty member 
may appeal to the College Judicial Officer, (as described in Step 3 below) provided that the 
faculty member requests such appeal within five calendar days of the faculty member’s 
meeting with the student. 

STEP 2: Student Action ; 

A student who is accused of academic dishonesty by a faculty member may either 
accept the penalty imposed by the faculty member or request a conference with the College 
Judicial Officer in the Office of the Dean of Students. The request for a conference shall 
be made within five calendar days of the student’s receipt of the written sanction referred 
to in Step | above. 

STEP 3: Conference with the Judicial Officer oe 

If, in the judgment of the faculty member, the alleged act of academic dishonesty war- 
rants extreme sanctions, the faculty member may request that the matter be brought 
before the College Judicial Officer for consideration and recommendation for disposi- 
tion, as provided for in Step | above. Similarly, if the student wishes to appeal the decision 
of the faculty member (as outlined in Step 1 above), the student may request a conference 
with the College Judicial Officer for consideration and recommendation for disposition. 

In the event that either the faculty member or the student desires a conference con- 
cerning the matter with the College Judicial Officer, the officer shall meet with the parties 
concerning the matter, give consideration to differing views and make recommendations 
for disposition. 

STEP 4: Formal Hearing, College Judicial Board 

After conferring with the College Judicial Officer, the faculty member, or the student, 
may appeal to the College Judicial Board within five calendar days of such conference. 
The College Judicial Board shall then convene to consider the appeal and render a deci- 
sion. 


Student Responsibility for Satisfying Graduation Requirements 


The catalogue is an information guide and not a contract. The College reserves the 
right to change requirements for degrees, prerequisites, fees, scheduling, grading systems, 
and related matters. Changes are implemented however so that new requirements work 
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no hardship on a student who has previously entered the College under another set of 
requirements. 

A matriculated student is usually allowed to satisfy College and departmental gradua- 
tion requirements as stated in any Salisbury State College catalogue which satisfies all of 
the following conditions: 

1) The catalogue selected does not pre-date the catalogue in effect at the time of 
the student’s graduation by more than seven years; 

2) The catalogue was in effect during a semester or Summer Session in which the 
student was matriculated as either a degree candidate at Salisbury State Col- 
lege, or a student at a Maryland community college; 

3) The catalogue meets all requirements imposed by external agencies; and 

4) The catalogue does not require the College to retain and/or provide policies, 
curricula or special facilities no longer in effect or necessary. 

A student is matriculated who is accepted for admission and enrolls in classes. Special stu- 
dents are not matriculated. 

Matriculated students must satisfy al] graduation requirements stated in the 
catalogue they select. 


Application for Degrees 


At the beginning of their final academic year, students who are candidates for a degree 
must complete an Application for Graduation Form and pay the required fee in the Office 
of the Registrar. Records of students who apply for graduation are o icially audited by the 
Registrar’s Office to show precisely what courses are necessary to complete degree 
requirements. The results of this audit are available from each student’s advisor prior to 
the first day of the student’s final semester. Students who have to postpone graduation 
must file another application form and pay another fee. 


Graduation Requirements 


To be eligible to graduate, students must 

A. Be matriculated in the College. 

B. Have successfully completed at least 120 credit hours of course work with a 

cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or higher; including transfer credits.* 

C. Have completed at least 60 credit hours (or 30 hours if a transfer student) by 

direct classroom instruction and/or laboratory experience, and not through 
Credit by Examination. 

D. Have completed at least 30 credit hours at the 300- or 400-level with a grade 
of C or better; or 15 hours ifa transfer student. (NOTE: Other than field-based 
courses in the Department of Education, courses taken on a PS/F basis do not 
satisfy this requirement). 

Have satisfied the General Education Requirements. 

Have satisfied the requirements in at least one major program of study includ- 

ing the major’s required Grade Point Average. 

Have earned grades of C or better in ENGL 101 and 102 and passed the Junior- 

Level Writing Examination. 

Have submitted an Application for Graduation Form to the Registrar by the 

appropriate date. 

I. Have paid the graduation fee and made arrangements for the repayment of any 
outstanding debt. 

J. Have returned all materials borrowed from the Library or academic depart- 
ments. 


Minor Programs 
Minors are not required but are optional for departments to offer and for students to 


persue. Minors appear on a students academic records when completion has been certi- 
fied to the Registrar by the department offering the minor. 


co mm 


Double Majors 


_ Graduating seniors may simultaneously satisfy the requirements for more than one 
major and may request that their official transcripts show all the majors completed. Stu- 


ate completing double majors receive a single baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State 
ollege. 


*Have taken their final 30 credit hours at Salisbury State College. (Special cooperative programs excepted). 
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Second Bachelor’s Degree Program 


The Second Bachelor’s Degree Program provides students who have graduated the 
opportunity to earn a second undergraduate degree in a different major. 
To earn a second Bachelor’s degree after graduation, students must: 

A. Complete a minumum of 30 semester hours of course work at Salisbury State 
College, with a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or better, including at 
least 15 semester hours with grades of C or better in the major or area of con- 
centration. 

B. sag all departmental requirements for a major offered at Salisbury State 

ollege. 

C. Pass the Junior-level writing proficiency exam, unless they have successfully 
completed a comparable exam at the Junior-level in their first degree program. 

: Students completing a second Bachelor’s degree are not eligible for graduation with 
onors. 


Academic Services 


Honors Program 


The College has established an Honors Program to afford able, highly-motivated stu- 
dents academic opportunities which will accelerate and enrich their intellectual develop- 
ment and offers in several academic areas courses designated in the academic schedule as 
honors courses. 

Students enrolled in these courses deal more extensively and intensively with the 
our of the course, and are required to take an active role in directing the activities of 
the class. 

Students with high academic achievement are encouraged to seek admission to the 
Honors Program and may take three honors courses per semester. Recognition of honors 
achievement will be noted on the student’s official academic transcript. 

Students interested in the Honors Program should contact the Office of the Vice Pres- 
ident for Academic Affairs. 


Developmental Studies Program 


The Developmental Studies Program offers students who need additional work in 
reading, Molpe or computational skill courses that enable them to better meet the 
requirements of college-level work. Also, the Developmental Studies Program provides 
three centers which are open to all students at Salisbury State College who wish to improve 
their skills. Each center has a staff of trained tutors who help diagnose student needs and 
prescribe individual programs of instruction. 


Reading Center 


The Reading Center is open to all students who wish to develop, practice, and apply 
their reading skills. The staff is prepared to help students develop their vocabularies, 
increase their reading rates, and improve comprehension of texts. 


Writing Center 


The Writing Center is another resource for all students in the College. Students can 
work with a tutor to develop personal programs to improve writing, or students can walk 
in whenever they have specific questions about writing themes, term papers, reports, let- 
ters, case studies—or whenever they have any question about writing. 


Math Center 


The Math Center helps students with questions about topics from arithmetic through 
calculus. For those students who wish to assess their mathematics backgrounds before tak- 
ing specific courses, the Center provides diagnostic and placement tests. 


Tutoring 


Some departments have tutors available to provide extra help for students in lower- 
division courses. Advanced students work with individuals or small groups to increase 
understanding of course material. The times and places for these free tutoring services are 
announced in the College’s ““Weekly Newsletter.” 

Students who are interested in these supportive services should consult the appropri- 
ate department chairman or the Director of the Developmental Studies Program. 
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Graduate Record Examinations 


For the convenience of seniors who wish to qualify for admission to a graduate school, 
Salisbury State College serves as a National Graduate Record Examinations Center for 
the October and June testings. Students should contact the office of Graduate and Contin- 
uing Education for specific testing dates and additional information. 


Transcripts 


Transcripts of a student’s record will be sent by the Registrar’s Office to other educa- 
tional institutions and organizations only upon the written request of the student. A nomi- 
nal fee is charged for each copy of the Student’s Scholastic Record and must be paid before 
the transcript is sent. Official transcripts are not issued to the individual student or gradu- 
ates. All financial obligations to the College must be met before a transcript is issued. 
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College Curricula 


Degree Programs 


The College offers undergraduate programs leading to the Bachelor of Arts, the Bach- 
elor of Science, and the Bachelor of Arts in Social Work degrees. Requirements for gradua- 
tion include satisfactory completion of one hundred twenty semester hours, forty-five 
semester hours of which must be taken in prescribed general education courses. Several 
majors require more than 120 semester hours to satisfy requirements. See the particular 
department for details. 

The College also offers a graduate program leading to the Master of Education degree 
and to Master of Arts degrees in English, History, Psychology, and the Master of Science 
degrees in Business Administration and Nursing. 


General Education 


All students seeking a bachelor’s degree from Salisbury State College are required to 
complete a series of courses fulfilling General Education requirements. The Faculty of the 
College believes that General Education is an essential element in the college experience 
and has structured the components of the General Education Program to realize both a 
traditional and a contemporary mission. 

The traditional mission is to provide students with a broad experience in the Liberal 
Arts. The contemporary mission of General Education is to provide students with a com- 
mon ground of understanding and competence for meeting the challenges of today’s world 
as educated men and women. 

General Education at Salisbury State College consists of 45 credits organized in four 
groups of related subject matter. 

Group I course work is intended to develop students’ competence in written and oral 
expression and to encourage them to appreciate the beauty and truth embodied in the tra- 
ditional disciplines of the humanities. Group II offers courses in the area of history and 
social science affording perspectives and insights on the interaction of humans with each 
other in a social world. Group III involves experiences in the scientific method and struc- 
tures on which it is based and which lead to an appreciation of the interdependence of 
humans and the natural world. Group IV provides a selection among courses in physical 
education designed to enhance students understandings of of the body, its movement, and 
the values of fitness. 


General Education Courses 


All programs leading to the bachelor’s degree include a minimum of 45 semester 
hours in general education courses distributed as follows: 
Group | — 15 hours 

A. English 101, 102 (with grades of C or better) and three additional hours in liter- 
ature from the Departments of English or Modern Languages. 

B. Art, Music, Communication Arts, Philosophy, and Modern Languages (ex- 
cluding 101). Six hours from at least two departments. 

Group II — 15 hours 

A. History 101, 102. 

B. Economics, Human Geography (excluding Physical Geography), History, 
Political Science, Psychology and Sociology. Nine hours selected from three 
disciplines. 

Group III — 12 hours 

Courses with laboratories from at least two of the following four areas: Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology-Physical Geography; remaining two courses, which need 
not necessarily include laboratories, to be chosen from any of the above areas, Mathemati- 
cal Sciences or Computer Science. 

Group IV — 3 hours 

Physical Education 106 for 3 hours credit. 

Note: TV courses offered through a specific undergraduate department will meet 
SSC’s General Education requirements. 

Additional Requirements: Some majors designate certain required courses within the 
general education courses and students need to check on these requirements with their 
major departments. 
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Majors 
The following majors are offered within the College. 
Accounting French Physical Education 
Art Geography Physical Science 
Biology History Political Science 
Business Admin. Leisure Studies Psychology 
Chemistry _ Liberal Studies Respiratory Therapy 
Communication Arts Mathematics Social Science 
Economics . Medical Technology Social Work 
Elementary Education Nursing Sociology 
English Philosophy Spanish 
NASDTEC* approved teacher education programs are offered in the following areas: 

Biology History 

Chemistry _ Mathematics 

Communication Arts Music K-12 

Elementary Education Physical Education K-12 

English Physical Science 

French Spanish 


*National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 


Specific statements on degrees and requirements are listed under each school in the 
section “Academic Units and Programs.” 


Minors 


Salisbury State College provides students with an opportunity to develop special 
competencies in a variety of areas outside their major fields of studies. The College 
requires that at least 15 hours of the work applied toward a minor must consist of courses 
which are not used to satisfy General Education requirements, and at least 9 of these hours 
pet be Page earned at the College. 

iditionally, some minors require grades of C or better in all courses a licable to the 
minor. Minors are offered both in specific departments and in several interdisciplitiaty 
areas. Minors are available in American Studies, Anthropology, Art, Biology, Chemistry 
Comparative Literature, Computer Science, Economics, English, Geography, Gerontolo- 
gy, History, Modern Languages, Philosophy, Planning, Political Science, Psychology and 
Sociology. Information about minors is available from faculty advisors, departmental 
offices, and the Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Interdisciplinary Minor in American Studies 


The interdisciplinary minor in American Studies consists of eighteen credit hou 
Required courses are: History 412 (3 hours), and History 413(3 Roadie: Two of the solkove 
ing: English 426 (3 hours), English 427 (3 hours), English 457 (3 hours), and English 458 
(3 hours). History 375 (also crosslisted as English 300). Topics in American Studies (3 
hours). To be taken twice under different course titles recorded with the registrar. 
Students may not use courses to satisfy both requirements in the minor and require- 
ments in their major. Students must make a grade of C or better in courses required for the 
American Studies minor. The minor is be administered jointly by the History and English 


Departments. 


Interdisciplinary Minor in Comparative Literature 


The minor in Comparative Literature has a prerequisi 
n quisite of English 162. Student 
rae choose a minimum of fifteen (15) hours to be distributed as slices Six 6} hours 
ssa, pred bot and re ne) ) eich from the following with at least three (3) 
ure and three ours in Spanish literature -fifteen (15)h 
ee 300, 301, 302; oo 350, 351; Spanish 350, 351. eae 
Students may use courses to satisfy requirements/only in the minor, or only 1 
major/ or only in General Education requirements. Students must make a yradeof C 
better in courses required for the Comparative Literature Minor. The students in the 
minor will be advised jointly by the English and Modern Language Departments. 
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422, and Sociology 440), an 
ing: Economics 340, Leisure Studies 305, Psychology 323, Social 


Students are encouraged to organize the 
academic and/or vocational areas of interest. 6 
ors may be utilized with the per- 


Individual directed-study courses from various maj 
mission of the coordinator of the Geronotology minor. All courses applied to the Geron- 
tology minor must be completed with a grade of C or better, and at least 15 semester hours 
must be courses which are not being used to satisfy either General Education or major 
requirements. For detailed information, contact the Sociology Department. 


Interdisciplinary Minor in Planning 
This minor requires completion of 21 semester hours with a minimum of six semester 
‘vision. All courses applied to the Planning minor must be completed 
with a grade of C or better, and at least 15 semester hours in the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy either General Education or major requirements. 
The minor in Planning provides a structure from which students can devise a Curricu- 
lum to complement their majors, can strengthen and diversify their student’s undergradu- 
ate training, enhance the range of career opportunities available upon graduation, and 
provide suitable preparation for a graduate degree in urban and regional planning. 
Geography 208 is required for the minor. Additionally, at least one course must be 
selected from each of the following six areas: Planning Theory and Practice: Geography 
210, 404, 406, 408. Methodological and Technical Background: Computer Science 120; 
Geography 205, 317, 321: Math 114, 151, 313, 314; Sociology 41 (0. Economic, Finance and 
Management Background: Business Administration 311, 320; Economics 201, 202, 317, 
336: Geography 407. Physical and Environmental Background: BIOL/CHEM/ GEOG 220 
(Honors), Biology 326; Chemistry 109; Geography 411, 413; Geology 103. Political Back- 
ground: Political Science 110, 202, 220, 320, 431. Social Background: Sociology 214, 312, 
335, 414, 419, 440, 452; Social Work 420. For detailed information, contact the Depart- 


ment of Geography and Regional Planning. 


Minors in Interdisciplinary Studies 

The academic departments of the Co 
as program minors. The first of these, the 
available to students in the Fall of 1987. 


llege may offer interdisciplinary minors as well 
Interdisciplinary Minor in Religious Studies, 1s 


Interdisciplinary Minor in Religious Studies 
The Interdisciplinary Minor in Religious Studies is a scholarly, non-denominational 
program offered cooperatively by the departments of Philosophy, Sociology and Anthro- 
‘thin the minor students explore core constructs in reli- 


pology, English and History. Wit 
‘nimum of 15 hours of appropriate course work offered for 


gious studies and complete a mi 
the minor by these four departments. Students must earn grades of C or better in courses 
ral education require- 


taken for the minor and may not use these courses to satisfy gene 
ments. Students interested in the minor should contact the Philosophy Department which 
coordinates the program. 
Courses which will fulfill the requirements of the Interdisciplinary Minor in Reli- 
gious Studies include: 
Philosophy Department 
i. Philosophy of Religion - 325 
1 The Problem of God - 402 
3. Studies in Philosophy - 310, when the topic deals specifically with religious 
themes. 
4. Philosophy of Reverence - 326 
Sociology and Anthropology Department 
|. Primitive Religions - 215 
2. Sociology of Religion - 31 8 
3. Studies in Sociology and Anthropology - 30 
with religious themes. 
English Department 
1. World Mythology - 222 


1, when topic deals specifically 
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2. The Bible as Literature - 313 

3. ee in English - 310, 302, when topic deals specifically with religious 
themes. 

4. Studies in Film - 325, only when the topic deals specifically with religious 
themes. 

History Department 

1. Topics in History - 215, when topic deals specifically with religious themes. 

2: Epc in American Studies - 375, when topic deals specifically with religious 
themes. 


Minors Available at UMES 


Salisbury State College and the University of Maryland Eastern Shore have a cooper- 
ative agreement which allows students to earn a Minors at either institution. The follow- 
ing Minors are available to SSC students: Agricultural (22 credits), Hotel Administration 
(18 credits), Food and Beverage Management (18 credits), Foods (21 credits), Clothing 
(18 credits), Construction Management Techniques (22-23 credits), Construction Man- 
agement (21 credits), Industrial Arts Teaching Certificate (36 credits), Industrial Arts 
with a technical application for industry (24 credits), and Poultry Technology (18 credits). 


Liberal Studies 


Salisbury State College offers a major in Liberal Studies to allow students to create for 
themselves, within certain limits, a completely individualized curriculum or to undertake 
a concentrated study in an area in which the college does not offer a formal major. 

In either case, the program makes it possible for a student to earn a Baccalaureate 
degree without declaring a traditional major. 

The student may be awarded either a Bachelor of Arts degree or a Bachelor of Science 
Tact whichever is deemed more appropriate by the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 

The requirements for a degree in Liberal Studies are: 

A. Completion of all general education requirements. 

B. Completion of 120 semester credit hours. 

C. Completion ofa minimum of 30 semester hours in 300-400 level courses, with 
a grade of C or better in those courses. A minimum of 15 hours of upper divi- 
sion work with C or better grades must be completed at Salisbury State College. 

Students seeking a degree in Liberal Studies will be assisted by the Director of Liberal 
Studies or a faculty advisor of their choice. Any student interested in this program should 
see the director as early as possible. 

Students who wish to double major in a traditional major and Liberal Studies, may 
not use courses to satisfy graduation requirements in both majors without permission of 
the Director of Liberal Studies. 


Technical/Vocational Options 


In addition to these programs, Salisbury State College provides an opportunity for 
people who have completed technical or vocational educations to supplement their train- 
ing with liberal arts courses and to earn a Bachelor’s degree with approximately two addi- 
new omg of college work. Contact the Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
or details. 


Pre-Professional Programs 


Pre-Law: 


Students preparing for law school and a legal profession are encouraged to develop a 
strong background in liberal arts. Law schools seek applicants who have developed the 
ability to think clearly and critically, irrespective of their undergraduate majors. Students 
interested in the legal profession should select courses which help them comprehend the 
complex issues associated with human institutions and values and enable them communi- 
cate that understanding effectively. 

Detailed information on law schools, applying for admission to law school and the 
Law School Admission Test is available from the pre-law advisor in the Department of 
Political Science. 

In addition, Salisbury State College cooperates closely with the University of Balti- 
more School of Law to provide counseling to students seeking admission to that institu- 
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tion. Members of the University of Baltimore staff make frequent visits to the Salisbury 
State campus to meet with interested students. The Law School also provides opportuni- 
ties for SSC students to attend on-site orientation programs and class visits at the Univer- 
sity; sponsors informational sessions for minority applicants; and provides individual- 
ized assistance to students seeking information on academic programs, admission 
standards and procedures, housing, and financial aid. ihe . 

Although participation by Salisbury State College students in this cooperative pre- 
law advisement program does not guarantee admission to the University of Baltimore 
School of Law, it does provide needed information and services to students contemplating 
legal careers. Specific criteria for admission to the University of Baltimore School of Law 
are reflected in the official catalog of the University. 


Pre-dental, Pre-medical, Pre-optometry, Pre-pharmacy, Pre-podiatry and Pre-veterinary: 
Students who wish to prepare for one of these professions may major in any disci- 
pline. Course selection is important, however, and the appropriate health professions 
advisor should be consulted early for help in program planning. The following set of sci- 
ence courses is the minimum preparation that is required of entering students by most 
professional schools: 
Biology 121, and 122. 
Chemistry 121, 122, 221, and 222. 
Physics 121 and 123. : ial 
In addition to college advisors, health professionals in these areas (constituting a Pre- 
Health Advisory Committee) are available to counsel students. 
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Academic Units and Programs 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business 
Dr. Timothy S. Mescon, Dean 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business was established in 1986 by a two and one- 
half million dollar fund created for the purpose of insuring excellence within the academic 
programs of the School. The School is the largest college-level center for business educa- 
tion and development in the region and is committed to an emphasis on the entrepreneuri- 
al spirit, integration of theoretical and applied study, and community based experience. 
To accomplish these ends, the School provides an academic program which responds to 
the highest standards of business education and provides for student interaction with the 
business world. Courses in the programs of the School are designed to encourage students 
to think clearly, show sound judgement, communicate verbally and in writing, develop 
interpersonal skills and make rational decisions under conditions of uncertainty. These 
courses also provide students with the ethical and motivational foundations underlying 
service to business, government and the community. 

The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business offers three degrees: the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, with a major in Accounting; the Bachelor of Science, with a major in Business 
Administration; and the Bachelor of Arts, with a major in Economics. The Accounting 
and Business Administration programs have lower and upper divisions and require suc- 
cessful completion of lower division work before admission to either major and before 
taking upper division courses in Accounting, Business Administration or Economics. 
Within the Business Administration major, students may specialize in finance, market- 
ing, management, information systems management or economics. Additionally, stu- 
dents may choose to work with advisors to design an individualized curriculum within the 
Business Administration major. The Economics major requires a program of General 
Education courses integrated with specified courses in economics, business administra- 
tion and mathematics. A minor in economics is also offered. 

In addition to the three undergraduate degree programs, The Franklin P. Perdue 
School of business offers a program of study leading to the Master of Business Administra- 
tion Degree. Details of this program are presented in the graduate catalogue of the College. 


Accounting 
(Dept. No. 0502) 


Professor DeRidder; Associate Professor Marshall (Chairman of Accounting/Finance); 
Assistant Professor Spery. 


The Bachelor of Science with a major in Accounting is a program designed for those 
students seeking career opportunities in public, private and/or governmental accounting. 
pi program meets the current Maryland eligibility requirements to sit for the Uniform 

A exam. 

The major in accounting requires at least 126 semester credit hours in order to meet 
degree, School of Business, and the College General Education Requirements. 

The accounting curriculum is separated into two segments re erred to as the lower 
division and the upper division. The lower division courses (28 credit hours) must be suc- 
cessfully completed prior to full admission to the Accounting major and prior to taking 
upper division accounting, business administration and economics courses. The purpose 
of the lower division is to assure that students admitted to the Accounting major have 
gained the common core of knowledge essential to the successful completion of the pro- 
gram. Students will be classified as pre-business until lower division requirements are 
completed. 

The upper division consists of 46 hours of courses in accounting, business adminis- 
tration and economics including 24 hours of prescribed and elective accounting courses. 

Students planning on taking the CPA exam should seriously consider taking ACCT 
403, ACCT 404, and ACCT 342 as electives. Because of the timing of courses, prerequi- 
sites, etc., early curriculum planning is essential. 














Special Students 


It is the objective of the School of Business to 
serve all its communities. Therefore, individuals 
with accounting experience or with a specific inter- 
est in a course may be admitted directly to an upper 
division course providing they obtain the approval 
of the instructor. This does not apply to degree- 
seeking students. 


Transfer Credits 


All accounting students who wish to study at 
another institution and transfer these credits 
toward the accounting major must have the signa- 
ture of both the Director of Undergraduate Studies 
of the School of Business and the S.S.C. Transfer 
Counselor on a properly completed Request to 
Study at Another Institution form completed in 
advance. 

All accounting students at Salisbury State Col- 
lege who must repeat an accounting curriculum 
requirement due to an unsatisfactory grade, must 
repeat that course at Salisbury State College. 


Lower Division Core 


The following lower division courses must be 
successfully completed prior to admission to the 
accounting major and before taking required upper 
division courses. 
Survey of Data Processing COSC 110 
Micro Computer Use COSC 111 
Algebra with Calculus MATH 150 
(This requirement may be satisfied 
by MATH 160 or MATH 201) 
Elementary Probability and 

Statistics MATH 151 
Principles of AccountingI ACCT 201 
Principles of Accounting II ACCT 202 
Intermediate Business 

Statistics: Applications 

and Analyses BUAD 281 
Macro-Economic Principles ECON 201 
Micro-Economic Principles ECON 202 
Communication in Business CMAT 260 


To successfully complete the lower division 
core students must have no more than two D grades 
in lower division courses. The two D grades cannot 
both be in Principles of Economics (Econ 201 and 
202) or both be in Principles of Accounting (ACCT 
201 and 202). For permission to take upper division 
courses and for admission to the major in account- 
ing, the students must have an overall C average in 
the lower division courses. 


201. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING I 
3 hours credit 
Survey of current financial accounting principles, 
the accounting cycle and financial statements. 
Emphasis on proprietorships. Prerequisite: Not 
open to freshmen. Three hours per week. 


202. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING II 
3 hours credit 
Survey of accounting principles and financial 
statements as they apply to partnerships and corpo- 
rations and an introduction to manufacturing state- 
ments. Prerequisite: ACCT 201. Three hours per 
week. 
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Upper Division Core 


Students are admitted to the accounting major 
only after the completion of lower division require- 
ments. Application for admission to the accounting 
major is made by each student through the office of 
the Director of Undergraduate Studies of the 
School of Business. Application and admission 
must be accomplished before preregistering for 
upper division courses. 

Once admitted to the Accounting major, stu- 
dents must successfully complete the upper divi- 
sion core. 


Financial Techniques BUAD 311 
Principles of Management BUAD 320 
Principles of Marketing BUAD 330 
Business Law I ACCT 347 
Quantitative Methods for 

Business Decisions BUAD 380 
Managerial Economics ECON 307 
Business Policy BUAD 492 


No more than one D grade may be made in all 
the required upper division courses; a C or better 
must be made in BUAD 492. 


Upper Division Major Courses 


To satisfy the major requirements the follow- 
ing courses must be completed at Salisbury State 
College with a grade of C or better. 

Cost Accounting I ACCT 302 
Intermediate Accounting I ACCT 304 
Intermediate Accounting II ACCT 305 
Federal Income Tax 


Accounting: Personal ACCT 341 
Business Law II ACCT 348 
Auditing ACCT 407 


In addition at least two courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 


Managerial Accounting ACCT 306 
Federal Income Tax 

Accounting: Partnership 

and Corporation ACCT 342 
Cost Accounting II ACCT 402 
Advanced Accounting I ACCT 403 
Advanced A counting II ACCT 404 


A typical curriculum guide is provided for pre- 
Accounting (pre-Business) majors and Accounting 
majors (last two years) under Business Administra- 
tion. A specific curriculum guide for Accounting 
can be obtained from the School of Business. 


302. COST ACCOUNTING I 3 hours credit 

Internal financial reporting practices for manu- 
facturing concerns and an examination of cost con- 
trol. Topics include manufacturing statements, job 
order costing, process costing, and standard cost- 
ing. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


304. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING I 
3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of current and non-current 
assets and the related revenue and expense 
accounts. Emphasis on recent APB and FASB pro- 
nouncements. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three 
hours per week. 
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305. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING II 
3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of current and non-current lia- 
bilities, stockholders equity accounts, and the relat- 
ed revenue and expense accounts; statement of 
changes in financial position. Emphasis on recent 
APB and FASB pronouncements. Prerequisite: 
ACCT 304. Three hours per week. 


306. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to internal accounting — 
accounting for planning and control and also for 
special decisions. Various topics and techniques are 
covered, the most pervasive being budgets. Prereq- 
uisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


341. FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING: PERSONAL 
3 hours credit 
Discussion of technical tax provisions as they per- 
tain to individuals. Emphasis on tax planning con- 
siderations. Use of IRS forms where appropriate. 
Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


342. FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING: PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATION 3 hours credit 

Discussion of technical tax provisions as they per- 
tain to corporations, partnerships, estates, and 
trusts. Emphasis on tax planning considerations. 

Prerequisite: ACCT 341. Three hours per week. 


347. BUSINESS LAW I 3 hours credit 

An introductory survey of the legal system, 
including contracts, business associations, partner- 
ships, agency corporations, commercial paper, and 
security agreements. Emphasis on the survey of 
principles, rules, logic and purpose of the law. Three 
hours per week. 


348. BUSINESS LAW II 3 hours credit 

An expansion of Business Law I. Subjects dis- 
cussed generally in Business Law I are discussed in 
more detail. Additional areas of bankruptcy law, 
securities and accountants’ liability are discussed. 
This course stresses topics commonly found on the 
Uniform CPA examinations. Prerequisite: ACCT 
347. Three hours per week. 


402. COSTACCOUNTINGII — 3 hours credit 

A continuation of Cost Accounting I; cost behav- 
ior analysis, performance measurement, designing 
of accounting systems for internal control and other 
topics. Prerequisite: ACCT 302. Three hours per 
week. 


403. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING I 
3 hours credits 
In-depth study of partnerships, mergers and 
acquisitions. Emphasis on theoretical pronounce- 
ments of authoritative bodies. Prerequisites: ACCT 
302, 305. Three hours per week. 


404. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II 
3 hours credit 
Survey of accounting for governments and other 
non-profit organizations, consignments, or branch- 
es, installment sales, price level changes, and other 
current topics. Emphasis on theoretical pronounce- 
ments of authoritative bodies. Prerequisite: ACCT 
302, 305. Three hours per week. 


407. AUDITING 3 hours credit 

Duties and responsibilities of auditors, auditing 
standards, examination procedures, workpaper 
preparation, and audit reports. Prerequisites: 
ACCT 202, 302, 305, 341 and Senior Standing. 
Three hours per week. 


Business Administration 
(Dept. No. 0506) 


Professors Lewis (Finance Coordinator), Nicholas (Marketing Coordinator), Stark 
(Chairman of Management/MIS), Associate Professors Decker, epee (MIS Coordi- 
nator), Muller (Director of Undergraduate Studies); Assistant Professors DiBartolo, 


Khazeh, Salimian. 


The Bachelor of Science in Business Administration offers a program designed to 
produce managers and staff people in the areas of economics, finance, information sys- 
tems management, marketing or management. Students who desire more flexibility may 
also design an individualized sequence by choosing 18 additional hours from 300 and 400 
level BUAD courses with the guidance of their faculty advisor and approval of the Direc- 


tor of Undergraduate Studies. 


A major in Business Administration requires at least 126 semester credits in order to 
meet degree requirements and the College’s General Education requirements. 

The departmental courses are in two divisions: lower and upper. The lower division 
(28) hours must be successfully completed prior to admission to the Business Administra- 
tion major and prior to taking upper division Business Administration, Accounting, and 
Economics courses. Students will be classified as pre-business until lower divison require- 
ments are completed. The purpose of the division is to assure that students admitted to the 
major have gained the common core of knowledge essential to successful completion of 
upper division courses. The upper division consists of 22 hours of core courses (this is the 


common body of knowledge) and at least 18 hours of concentration courses. 
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Special Students 


It is the objective of the School of Business to 
serve all its communities fully. Therefore, individu- 
als with administrative experience or with a specific 
interest in a course may be admitted directly to an 
upper division course providing they obtain the 
approval of the instructor. This does not apply to 
degree-seeking students. 


Transfer Credits 


All Business students who wish to study at 
another institution and transfer these credits into 
the School of Business to fulfill Business Adminis- 
tration requirements must have the signature of 
both the Director of Undergraduate Studies of the 
School of Business and the S.S.C. Transfer Counsel- 
or on a properly completed Request To Study At 
Another Institution form completed in advance. 

A Business student at Salisbury State College 
who must repeat a Business Administration course 
requirement due to an unsatisfactory grade, must 
repeat that course at Salisbury State College. 


Lower Division Core 


The following lower division courses must be 
successfully completed prior to admission to the 
business administration major and before taking 
required upper division courses. 
Survey of Data Processing COSC 110 
Micro Computer Use COSC 111 
Algebra with Calculus MATH 150 
(This requirement may be satisfied 
by MATH 160 or MATH 201) 
Elementary Probability and 

Statistics MATH 151 
Principles of Accounting I ACCT 201 
Principles of Accounting II ACCT 202 
Intermediate Business 

Statistics: Applications 

and Analyses BUAD 281 
Macro-Economic Principles ECON 201 
Micro-Economic Principles ECON 202 
Communication in Business CMAT 260 


Successful completion of the lower division 
core requires that no more than two D grades be 
made and further requires that the D grades cannot 
both be in Principles of Economics (Econ 201 and 


202) or both be in Principles of Accounting (ACCT 
201 and 202). All other lower division core courses 
must be completed with a C or better. For permis- 
sion to take upper division courses and approval of 
a concentration students must have an overall C 
average in the lower division courses. 


Upper Division Core 
Once admitted to the business administration 
major, students must successfully complete the 
upper division core. 


Financial Techniques BUAD 311 
Principles of Management BUAD 320 
Principles of Marketing BUAD 330 
Business Law I ACCT 347 
Quantitative Methods for 

Business Decisions BUAD 380 
Managerial Economics ECON 307 
Business Policy BUAD 492 


Along with the upper division courses listed 
above, additional upper division courses from the 
student’s selected specialization must be complet- 
ed. No more than one D grade may be made in all 
the required upper division courses (core and spe- 
cialization). A C grade or better must be made in 
BUAD 492 and a minimum C grade average main- 
tained. 


Areas of Specialization 


The specializations (concentrations and 
sequences) in Business Administration enable a stu- 
dent to select a professional program which is tai- 
lored to the student’s career objectives. 

All courses used to satisfy the concentration and 
sequence requirements must be taken at Salisbury 
State College and must be completed with an over- 
all average of C or better. 


Grade Requirements 


Specific grade requirements are spelled out 
above for the lower division core, the upper divi- 
sion core and concentration and sequences. Addi- 
tionally, an overall C or better average is required 
for all courses required to satisfy the major in Busi- 
ness Administration. 

A typical curriculum guide is provided below. 
Individual curriculum guides for each specializa- 
tion can be obtained from the School of Business. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Group I-B Elective 3 Group III Elective 3 
Group III Elective 4 MATH 151 _ Elem. Prob. and Statistics 3 
MATH 150 Algebra with Calculus 3 COSC 110 Survey of Data Processing 3 
oti COSC 111 Micro Computer Use oe 
16 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ECON 201 Macro-Econ. Principles 3 ECON 202 Micro-Econ. Principles 3 
ACCT 201 Principles of Acc’t. I 3 ACCT 202 Principles of Acc’t. II 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Business 3 CMAT 260 Communication in 3 
Statistics: Application Business 
and Analyses Group I-A Elective 3 
Group II-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Electives 3 PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 
15 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 

BUAD 320 __s— Prin. of Management 3 BUAD 311 Financial Techniques 3 
BUAD 330 Prin. of Marketing 3 ECON 307 Managerial Economics 3 
BUAD 380 Quantitative Methods 3 ACCT 347 Business Law I 3 
for Bus. Decisions Electives/Concentration 6 

Electives/Concentration 6-7 or Sequence 
or Sequence 15 

15-16 
SENIOR YEAR 

Electives/Concentration 15 BUAD 492 Business Policy 4 
or Sequence Electives/Concentration 12 

15 or Sequence 
16 
Finance Concentration shortage of career opportunities for business gradu- 


Students electing a concentration in Finance 
can satisfy either of two major career thrusts. Large 
organizations have immediate financial manage- 
ment opportunities in the corporate finan- 
cial/planning staff. In smaller organizations the 
functions of accounting and finance are often com- 
bined. Therefore, students in the Finance concen- 
tration may wish to acquire some additional 
accounting expertise. Opportunities also exist for 
Finance majors in financial institutions, commer- 
cial banks, savings and loan associations, stock bro- 
kerage firms, and the like. The following courses are 
required for the Finance concentration: 


Managerial Accounting ACCT 306 or 
Cost Accounting ACCT 302 
Investments and Security 
Analysis BUAD 411 
Financial Management BUAD 440 
Financial Intermediaries BUAD 445 


In addition at least two courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 
Intermediate Macro-Theory ECON 305 


Public Finance ECON 336 
Risk Management and 

Insurance BUAD 312 
Federal Income Tax ACCT 342 
Management Analysis of 

Decisions BUAD 460 


Information Systems Management Sequence 


Over the past decade, information systems 
management has emerged as a recognized function- 
al area in business. It is virtually impossible for 
most organizations to function without computer- 
aided information systems, and organizations will 
become even more dependent on such systems in 
the future. The ISM Sequence at Salisbury State 
College is designated to apply relevant computer 
technology, quantitative techniques, and adminis- 
trative skills to the information processing prob- 
lems of organizations. The sequence requires stu- 
dents to develop a strong business background 
while acquiring revelant technical skills. There is no 





ates proficient in the use of computers. The follow- 
ing courses are required for the Information Sys- 
tems Management track: 
Information Systems 
Concepts for Management BUAD 370 
Information Systems 


Analysis and Design I BUAD 475 
Information Systems 

Analysis and Design II BUAD 476 
File Processing COSC 210 

(COSC-120 prereq.) 
Advanced File Processing COSC 310 
Data Base Management 

Systems COSC 410 


In addition students must choose one elective 
from: 


Cost Accounting ACCT 302 
Intermediate Accounting I ACCT 304 
Managerial Acccounting ACCT 306 
Operations Management BUAD 326 
Organizational Behavior BUAD 425 
Management Analysis of 

Decisions BUAD 460 
Data Communication 

System COSC 415 

(or approved COSC course) 

Marketing Concentration 


Marketing employment opportunities are 
found in virtually all organizations: producer and 
manufacturing firms, distribution enterprises such 
as wholesalers and retailers, service suppliers, and 
research agencies. Increasingly nonbusinesses are 
recognizing that they perform marketing activities. 
Positions are available in government agencies, 
hospitals, charitable and religious groups, educa- 
tional institutions, and similar organizations. Mar- 
keting personnel are typically classified as sales 
management personnel or marketing staff person- 
nel who are employed in marketing functions such 
as advertising, sales promotion, product planning, 
marketing research, purchasing and public rela- 
tions. The following courses are required for the 
Marketing concentration: 
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Advertising BUAD 331 
Marketing Management BUAD 430 
Marketing Research BUAD 438 


In addition at least three courses must be cho- 
sen from the following list: 


Consumer Behavior BUAD 332 
Personal Selling BUAD 333 
Principles of Retailing BUAD 334 
Sales Management BUAD 433 
Senior Marketing 
Seminar BUAD 439 
Management Concentration 


The Management concentration offers a gener- 
al approach to the management of employees, 
finances, raw materials or information. Managers 
must have the ability to motivate and guide dozens 
or even hundreds of individuals in the same overall 
direction for the good of the firm. Management also 
may involve setting goals, mapping out plans and 
overseeing the entire work effort of the employees. 
The following courses are required for the Manage- 
ment concentration: 


Organizational Behavior BUAD 425 
Management Analysis of 
Decisions BUAD 460 


In addition at least four courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 


Managerial Accounting ACCT 306 or 
Cost Accounting ACCT 302 
Labor Management Relations BUAD 322 
Operations Management BUAD 326 
Business and Society BUAD 420 
Personnel Management BUAD 427 


Small Business Management BUAD 428 
Informatio Systems Concepts 
for Management BUAD 370 


Economics Track 


A sequence in Economics prepares the student 
to apply the scientific approach to those cause and 
effect relationships which affect the performance of 
the business enterprise and its impact on society’s 
living standards. Attention is focused on under- 


203. ORIENTATION TO BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
A practical introduction to the internal and exter- 
nal environment of contemporary business. What 
business is, why it operates as it does, and a survey 
of basic concepts, principles, and practices. Pro- 
vides a foundation for advanced study and assis- 
tance in making career decisions. Prerequisite: 
Open to Pre-Business and Non-Business majors 
only. Three hours per week. 


213. PERSONAL FINANCE 3 hours credit 

A comprehensive survey of personal financial 
topic including budgeting, borrowing, savings and 
investments, life, health and casualty insurance, 
and home buying. Emphasis on life-time economic 
cycle. Students who have credit for, or are taking, 
BUAD 311 (Financial Techniques) will not receive 
credit for this course. Three hours per week. 
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standing and measurement of the consequences of 
public policies and regulations, of the behavior of 
consumers, competitors and other important 
groups, and of the firm’s own decisions. The 
emphasis on analytical skills and empirical method- 
ology in this program provides a strong foundation 
for students interested in graduate study in business 
and those with career interests in economic 
research or forecasting in either business or govern- 
ment. The following courses are required for the 


Economics sequence: 
Intermediate Macro-Theory ECON 305 
Intermediate Micro-Theory ECON 306 


In addition at least 12 additional hours must be 
chosen from the following list: 
Economic History of the U.S. ECON 300 


Urban Economics ECON 317 
Money and Banking ECON 331 
Public Finance ECON 336 
Special Topics in Economics ECON 338 
Economics of Social Issues ECON 340 
Labor Economics ECON 381 


History of Economic Thought ECON 401 
Comparative Economic Systems ECON 402 


Economic Development ECON 411 
Economics for International 

Business ECON 441 
Financial Intermediaries BUAD 445 


Individualized Track (see faculty advisor). 


Students who desire more flexibility may select 
at least eighteen additional hours of 300 and 400 
level courses. These courses must be chosen with 
the guidance of the faculty advisor and approved by 
the Director of Undergraduate Studies. Course 
selection should be accomplished before the start of 
the student’s senior year and must include at least 
one of the following courses: 


Marketing Research BUAD 438 

Financial Management BUAD 440 

Management Analysis BUAD 460 
of Decisions 

Cost Accounting I ACCT 302 


281. INTERMEDIATE BUSINESS 
STATISTICS: APPLICATIONS AND 
ANALYSES 3 hours credit 

An applied business statistics course emphasizing 
the use of statistical methods and forecasting tech- 
niques as quantitative tools in the analysis of practi- 
cal business and economic problems. Students 
design experiments, research and collect sample 
data, perform correlation and regression analysis, 
and do tests using confidence intervals and analysis 
of variance. Complex business and economic prob- 
lem applications require use of the computer. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 150, 151 and Computer 

Science 110, 111. Three hours per week. 


311. FINANCIAL TECHNIQUES 
3 hours credit 
An examination of the skills necessary for the 
manipulation, use and control of funds within the 
business setting. A study of the functions of the 
finance manager, i.e., an evaluation of alternative 
uses of funds and the procurement of funds. Prereq- 
uisites: ACCT 202, BUAD 281, Economics 201, 
202. Three hours per week. 












312. RISK MANAGEMENT AND 
INSURANCE 3 hours credit 
The course examines principles and practices of 
asset and income conservation for businesses and 
individuals through various risk-management tech- 
niques including insurance. Prerequisites: BUAD 
311 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


320. PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 
3 hours credit 
General nature and functions of organization and 
management in American business with analysis of 
underlying trends. Prerequisites: ACCT 202, 
BUAD 281, Economics 201, 202. Three hours per 
week. 


322. LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
3 hours credit 
A course in labor-management relations address- 
ing such topics as the historical development of 
labor relations, the collective bargaining process, 
critical issues related to wages benefits, satisfaction 
and the rights of management, employees and 
union. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per 
week. 


326. OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 
3 hours credit 
Introduction to production aspects of business 
through study of product planning, equipment 
planning, facilities planning, process analysis, and 
inventory control. Prerequisites: BUAD 320, 380. 
Three hours per week. 


330. PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 
3 hours credit 
Basic marketing concepts and principles sur- 
veyed from a managerial perspective. The market- 
ing concept, environment and demand analysis, 
marketing mix (product, price distribution, com- 
munication and promotion mix decisions) formula- 
tion and implementation of marketing strategies. 
Prerequisites: Economics 201, 202. Three hours per 
week. 


331. ADVERTISING 3 hours credit 

An overview of the field of advertising and sales 
promotion as it relates to economic and social sys- 
tems. A managerial approach to such topics as pro- 
motional planning, research, media selection, cre- 
ative implementation, etc. Retail, 
business/professional and consumer advertising 
will be included. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three 
hours per week. 


332. CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 

An examination of the consumer as a problem 
solver. Topics will include buying decision process- 
es, social, psychological, anthropological, and eco- 
nomic factors that influence behavior in the mar- 
ketplace. Principles, theories, models, and research 
techniques related to purchasing behavior are 
examined. Readings in the current literature serve 
as a course foundation. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. 
Three hours per week. 


333. PERSONAL SELLING 3 hours credit 

An in-depth examination of the personal selling 
activity including analysis of the buyer-seller dyad, 
the selling process, buyer motivation, the design 





and delivery of sales presentations, account man- 
agement, and social, legal and ethical issues. Prereq- 
uisite: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


334. PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING 
3 hours credit 
An evaluation of retailing in our economy with 
emphasis on change in a dynamic environment. 
Topics such as structure, organization, merchandis- 
ing, planning policy, inventory, pricing, record- 
keeping, communication, personnel, and location 
are reviewed, discussed and analyzed. Prerequisite: 
BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


338. BUSINESS SYSTEM COMPONENTS 
3 hours credit 
Advanced study of business components. Topics 
vary from semester to semester based on communi- 
ty interests and needs. This course may be repeated 
once for credit as topics vary. This course may sub- 
stitute for a concentration elective depending on 
the topic (see advisor). Prerequisite: Varies by topic. 
Three hours per week. 


360. GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
The business function under the regulatory 
bodies of all levels of government. Federal, state, 
and local government requirements for business 
operations are covered as well as their effect on the 
economic operation of the enterprise. Prerequi- 
sites: Economics 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


370. INFORMATION SYSTEMS CONCEPTS 
FOR MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
An introductory course that provides a founda- 
tion for understanding and analyzing systems and 
information in organizations. Focus is on computer 
based information systems to support operations 
and management. Course includes a written project 
report. Prerequisite: Junior standing in BUAD 
major or consent of instructor. Students who have 
credit for BUAD 470 will not receive credit for this 
course. Three hours per week. 


380. QUANTITATIVE METHODS FOR 
BUSINESS DECISIONS 3 hours credit 
An applied quantitative method course empha- 
sizing the management science approach to busi- 
ness decision making under conditions of certainty 
and risk. Descriptive and normative models are for- 
mulated for making rationale decisions in business 
and economic investment, allocation, scheduling, 
and planning problems. Complex application prob- 
lems will require use of the computer. Prerequisite: 
MATH 150, MATH 151, COSC 110, 111.Three 
hours per week. 


411. PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT AND 
SECURITY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Various approaches to evaluating the “value” of 
a potential commitment of funds to a particular 
security. Portfolio development and management, 
the investment environment. Prerequisite: BUAD 
311. Three hours per week. 


420. BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 

Focus on social problems facing business organi- 
zations. Equal rights, ecology, consumerism, quali- 
ty of work life, government-business interface, eco- 
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nomic instability, energy and other emerging social 
issues are examined. Students analyze these prob- 
lems and develop approaches for dealing with them 
effectively and responsibly. Prerequisites: BUAD 
320, 330. Three hours per week. 


425. ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the understanding of human behav- 
ior and the motivation of employees to work togeth- 
er in harmony. Topics include fundamentals of 
organizational behavior, leadership and its devel- 
opment, organizational environment and commu- 
nications and group processes. Prerequisite: BUAD 
320. Three hours per week. 


427. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
3 hours credit 
Solving personnel function problems in organiza- 
tions: recruitment, selection, development, and 
compensation of personnel. Labor union relations, 
and development of personnel policy. Prerequisite: 
BUAD 320 or permission of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


428. SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
3 hours credit 
A study of practices and policies contributing to 
the profitable operation of small business under 
competitive economic conditions. Emphasis on 
owner-operator business. Prerequisites: BUAD 
311, 320, 330. Three hours per week. 


430. MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
3 hours credit 
Comprehensive managerial analysis of the mar- 
keting function. What the marketing manager does 
and how the activity is orchestrated. Emphasis on 
strategic planning and the implementation and con- 
trol of marketing mix activity. Prerequisite: BUAD 
330. Three hours per week. 


433. SALES MANAGEMENT _ 3 hours credit 

Planning, organizing and administration of the 
personal selling component of the marketing pro- 
gram. Emphasis on market analysis, establishing 
objectives and strategy, sales forecasts and budgets, 
territory assignments, selection, supervision, moti- 
vation, and compensation of sales personnel, and 
interorganization coordination. Prerequisites: 
BUAD 333. Three hours per week. 


438. MARKETING RESEARCH 3 hours credit 

Collection and analysis of marketing data viewed 
in context of identifying the market demand. Meth- 
ods of decision making for marketing management. 
Specific topics covered include Bayesian decision 
theory, sampling techniques, and regression and 
correlation analysis. Prerequisites: BUAD 281, 
330. Three hours per week. 


439. SENIOR MARKETING SEMINAR 
3 hours credit 
An integrative course where students address 
contemporary issues and practice mar eting man- 
agement. Utilizing an experiential approach, stu- 
dents assess marketing situations, develop Strategy, 
and design marketing plans and programs. Involves 
direct contact with marketing organizations and the 
study of current marketing periodicals and read- 
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ings. Prerequisites: Senior standing, BUAD 430, 
438, and consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


440. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
3 hours credit 
Uses the case method to focus on decisions and 
processes which affect the value of the firm. Partic- 
ular attention given to analysis of risk under condi- 
tions of uncertainty and the timing of financial poli- 
cy. Prerequisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


445. FINANCIAL INTERMEDIARIES 
3 hours credit 
Portfolio management in an institutional setting. 
The risk-return trade off is examined under the 
legal/liquidity constraints found in both deposit 
and non-deposit financial institutions. Prerequi- 
site: BUAD 311 or consent of the instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


460. MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS OF 
DECISIONS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of rational management decision mak- 
ing under conditions of risk and uncertainty. Inte- 
gration of information and decision concepts with 
specific emphasis on the analysis of decision prob- 
lems with multiple, conflicting objectives in indus- 
try and government. Prerequisite: BUAD 281, 320. 
Three hours per week. 


475. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
& DESIGN I 3 hours credit 
An introduction to basic system analysis tools and 
procedures for conducting a system analysis. Top- 
ics include system requirements, the initial analy- 
sis, the general feasibility study, structured analysis, 
detailed analysis, logical design, and the general sys- 
tem proposal. Practical experience is gained 
through projects and/or case studies. Written proj- 
ect and/or case study report will be required. Pre- 
requisite: BUAD 370 or 470 and experience with 
file design concepts. Three hours per week. 


476. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
& DESIGN II 3 hours credit 
A continuation of BUAD 475. Topics covered 
include structured design, physical system design, 
detailed feasibility analysis, specification of input- 
output methods and formats, design of files, pro- 
grams and procedures, system testing, implementa- 
tion procedures, and system life cycle management. 
Concepts are implemented through case studies 
and/or projects. Written project and/or case study 
reports will be required. Prerequisite: BUAD 475. 
Three hours per week. 


490. BUSINESS INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 

Supervised, and academically coordinated, 
intern experience in business or government. Pre- 
requisites: Junior-senior standing; BUAD or eco- 
nomics major; placement and approval by The 
Director of Undergraduate Studies. 


491. ADVANCED BUSINESS INTERNSHIP 
3 hours credit 
Research associated with an internship experi- 
ence in business or government. Prerequisites: 











i i isites: BUAD 311, 320, 330; 
BUAD 490 or concurrent enrollment in BUAD information. Prerequisites D 311, 320, 
490, approval of research proposal within 20 days senior business majors and “Palace of mgs 
of beginning of semester by The Director of Under- tor. Three hours lecture and one two-hour lab per 


graduate Studies. week. 


494. SELECTED PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS 
1-3 hours credit 
This course is designed for students who desires to 
do research or pursue a special topic in the area of 
business administration. Prerequisite: Consent of 
the instructor prior to registration. 


492. BUSINESS POLICY 4 hours credit 

A seminar designed to assist students in formulat- 
ing business decisions. Emphasis on relating the 
appropriate marketing, financial, and management 


Economics 
(Dept. No. 2204) 


Associate Professors Lee (Chairman of Economics/Marketing), Winder; Assistant Profes- 
sors Greene, Kloft. 


nomics is the study of those factors which determine our material living stan- 
dite acted the anal sis of human values and behavior, of the operations of dep 
and private institutions, o vd enn it So en nana resources, and of the 

-political framework within which all are required to 
vein die liberal arts tradition of Economics, the Bachelor of Arts degree program com- 
bines a solid foundation in contemporary economic theory with the opportunity to he 
lyze a wide range of issues important to the material well-being of society. The ere a 
on application of carefully reasoned analysis to questions of personal choice and pu oe 
policy makes this program a valuable one for students seeking a professional career in edu- 
cation, law, research or administration as well as those seeking employment in business 
or government or international agencies. Students planning graduate work in wre 
are advised to also take the following sequence of Math courses: 201, 202, 310, 4 13, ; 
The following courses are required for the Bachelor of Arts degree in Economics: 
Elementary Probability and 


Statistics MATH 151 
Macro-Economic Principles ECON 201 
Micro-Economic Principles ECON 202 
Intermediate Macro-Theory ECON 305 
Intermediate Micro-Theory ECON 306 
and 18 additional mg i Sait de from: 
Economic History 0 
the United States ECON 300 
Urban Economics ECON 317 
Money and Banking ECON 331 
Public Finance , ECON 336 
i} Special Topics in Economics ECON 338 
it Economics of Social Issues ECON 340 
i] Labor Economics ECON 381 
if History of Economic Thought ECON 401 
Ny Comparative Economic Systems ECON 402 
i Economic Development ECON 411 
i International Econgmics ini ECON 441 
i Intermediate Business Statistics: 
7 Application and Analyses __ BUAD 281 
| All courses applied to the major must be completed with a grade of C or better. " 
A minor in Economics consists of a minimum of 18 hours of course work complete 
it with grades of C or better, at least 15 hours of which are credits which are not a plied 
v toward General Education or major requirements. The required core consists of three 
t courses: Economics 201, 202, 305 (or 306). Three additional electives must be selected 
:) from among 300/400 level Economics courses (except Econ 451 or 452). BUAD 281 can 


il also be used as an elective in this minor. 
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CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


ENGL 101 Composition 3 

HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 

Group I-B Elective 3 

Group II-B Elective 3 

MATH 151 — Elementary Probability 3 
and Statistics 


ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Group I-B Elective 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 
Group III-A Elective 4 
16 


15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Literature Elective 3 ECON 202 Micro-Economic 3 
ECON 201 Macro-Economic 3 Principles 
Principles Group III-A Elective 3 
Group III-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Electives 5 Electives Te 
14 15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro- 3 ECON 306 Intermediate Micro- 3 
Theory Theory 
Economics Core 6 Economics Core 3 
Requirements* Requirements* 
Electives 6 Electives Y 
15 15 
SENIOR YEAR 
Economics Core 6 Economics Core 3 
Requirements* Requirements* 
Electives 9 Electives 12 
15 15 


*Select from ECON 300, 317, 331, 336, 381, 401, 402, 411, 441. 


A TOTAL OF 120 HOURS ARE NEEDED FOR GRADUATION IN THE ECONOMICS CURRICU- 


LUM. 


201. MACRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the state of the economy. Stu- 
dents explore forces behind consumer purchases, 
capital spending by businesses, and the balance of 
payments, and their relationship to issues of unem- 
ployment, inflation, and the value of the dollar 
abroad. They also examine the effect of government 
spending, taxation and money supply policies on 
the economy’s performance. Prerequisite: Not open 
to freshmen. Three hours per week. 


202. MICRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the behavior of the individual 
business enterprise and the factors which shape its 
competitive environment. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of the private enterprise system are exam- 
ined through such issues as farm policy, polution, 
antitrust policies, and tariffs and quotas on 
imports. Prerequisite: Not open to freshmen. Three 
hours per week. 


300. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
A study of the major developments in the Ameri- 
can economy from the founding of colonies to the 
present day, with emphasis on the economic factors 
contributing to American industrial growth. Three 
hours per week. 
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305. INTERMEDIATE MACRO-THEORY 
3 hours credit 
A study of the theory of economic aggregates 
through the use of national income accounts to 
determine the effect of certain key variables on 
employment and production. Key variables studied 
include savings and investment, the quantity of 
money, the velocity of money, the rate of interest 
and consumption. Prerequisites: Economics 201, 
202. Three hours per week. 


306. INTERMEDIATE MICRO-THEORY 
3 hours credit 
A study of supply and demand relationships 
under the various market classifications. Major 
topics covered include the market forms, the princi- 
ples of production, costs of production, resource 
allocation and income distribution with some dis- 
cussion of welfare economics. Prerequisites: Eco- 
nomics 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


307. MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 
3 hours credit 
Empirical and theoretical analysis of factors 
affecting behavior of business costs and revenues. 
Application of economic principles to production 
and pricing decisions of the firm. Examination of 
methods of business forecasting. Prerequisites: Eco- 
nomics 201, 202; BUAD 281. Three hours per week. 








317. URBAN ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 

The application of economics to the urban envi- 
ronment with emphasis on city finance, urban 
transportation, distribution, land use, and the 
urban economic base. Prerequisites: Economics 
201, 202. Three hours per week. 


331. MONEY AND BANKING 3 hours credit 
A study of financial institutions, economic 
aspects of commercial banking, monetary econom- 
ics, and banking and fiscal policy. Prerequisites: 
Economics 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


336. PUBLIC FINANCE 3 hours credit 

A study of the principles, techniques and effects 
of obtaining and spending funds by governments, 
and the management of governmental debt. Taxes 
and expenditures of all levels of government in the 
United States are considered. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


338. SPECIAL TOPICS IN ECONOMICS 
3 hours credit 
An in-depth study of an economic issue not cov- 
ered in other Economics courses. Topics will vary 
and students may repeat this course under a differ- 
ent topic. Prerequisites: Economics 201, 202. Three 
hours per week. 


340. ECONOMICS OF SOCIAL ISSUES 
3 hours credit 
Study of selected current economic issues (with 
concentration on issues not covered in other 
courses such as Money and Banking, Public 
Finance, etc.) such as the economics of pollution, 
crime, poverty, transportation, women’s lib, educa- 
tion, inflation, etc. Prerequisite: Economics 201 or 
202. Three hours per week. 


381. LABOR ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 

Background and development of the labor move- 
ment, including current practices in industrial rela- 
tions collective bargaining, government and labor 
relations. Prerequisites: Economics 201, 202. Three 
hours per week. 


401. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 
3 hours credit 
A survey of important trends in economic ideas, 
showing their relation to basic economic issues. 
Readings from selected economists. Prerequisites: 
Economics 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


402. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC 
SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of contemporary economic 
systems in capitalist, socialist and communist 
societies. Prerequisites: Economics 201, 202. Three 
hours per week. 


411. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
3 hours credit 
A study of the theory of economic development 
and its application to the underdeveloped regions 
and countries of the world. Emphasis is placed on 
the technological, locational and financial aspects 
of economic growth. Prerequisites: Economics 201, 
202. Three hours per week. 








441. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 
3 hours credit 
A study of the basic economic concepts and theo- 
ries for international business, international trade 
and finance, commercial policy, and foreign invest- 
ment and multinational firms. Prerequisites: Eco- 
nomics 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


451. THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
3 hours credit 
Analysis of the American economic structure 
with emphasis on factors affecting its growth and 
stability. (Not open to students with credit in Eco- 
nomics 201 or its equivalent.) Three hours per week. 


452. PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC LIFE 3 hours credit 
A workshop emphasizing practical economic 
issues to assist the average citizen in understanding 
and dealing with common problems of an economic 
nature, showing working relationships between citi- 
zen, consumer and institutions in American eco- 
nomic life. Three hours per week. 


492. SENIOR SEMINAR IN 
CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 

A research seminar for economics majors where 
students research problems of their own choosing 
and present a seminar paper. The seminar focuses 
on problems facing the American and world econo- 
my. Prerequisite: Economics major or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


494. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 

Supervised study in an area of interest to the 
advanced student. This course may be taken twice 
under different course topics, recorded with the reg- 
istrar. Prerequisite: Junior or senior standing in eco- 
nomics or business administration, or consent of 
the instructor. 
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I School of Liberal Arts 


The School of Liberal Arts, the largest and most diverse in the college, offers a wide 
) range of academic programs to prepare students to meet the challenges of today and 
tomorrow. Through its offerings the School provides training in communicating and rea- 
| soning, and it exposes students to aesthetics, to man’s cultures and to man’s relationship 
| to his society and to himself. In addition to providing the traditional majors that consti- 
| tute the humanities, the fine arts and the social sciences, the School offers a variety of 
| interdepartmental programs both within the School and in connection with other schools 
ae (such as geronotology, comparative literature and fine arts administration) and vocation- 
| ! ally oriented programs (such as journalism and graphic design). Those students who do 
u not find an existing program that meets their needs may design, with the help of faculty, 
| their own program within the Liberal Studies major. Faculty advisors are also available 
el for students interested in graduate and professional schools. 
| In addition to the vocational programs within the traditional majors, the School 
| offers, through its intership programs within majors, opportunities for students to learn 
‘a through experience. Through these carefully monitored work programs (which range from 
} public relations to museums to government agencies), students are afforded the opportu- 
nity both to experience the “real” world and to apply theory to life. 


| 
| 
\ | American Studies 
(Dept. No. 0313) 


The College offers American Studies to students majoring in a ape History, Liberal 
Studies, and the other appropriate disciplines. American Studies offers students interdis- 
| ciplinary studies in the nature of American society and culture and a valuable speciality 
i» | in pursuit of graduate studies in their major field. 
ti American Studies students should complete a normal departmental or Liberal 
i Studies program, with such emphasis on the American field as their department permits. 
a In addition American Studies students should take American Studies 315 and 480, Histo- 
i ry 412 and 413, and any two of the following: English 426, 427, 457 or 458. Other appro- 
m | priate courses may be substituted for the above with the approval of the American Studies 
a aculty. 
For further information about American Studies, contact the coordinators of Ameri- 
| can Studies in the English or History Departments. 


| 205. THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 315. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 
3 hours credit 3 hours credit 
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Introductory course in American Studies. The 
class will attempt to define the American character 
and society through readings in history, biography 
and fiction covering the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Three hours per week. 


305. ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITIES AND 
LIFE STYLES IN AMERICA 
3 hours credit 
A survey of American countercultures from the 
Puritans to recent communes. Emphasis will be 
placed on alternative forms of religion, economic 
and social organization, and marriage. Three hours 
per week. 


A historical study of some particular aspect of 
American society and culture. The course may be 
taken twice under different course title recorded 
with the registrar. Three hours per week. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR IN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 3 hours credit 
A research seminar. Each student will design and 
Carry Out a research project. Class reading and dis- 
cussion will attempt to integrate previous work 
done in American Studies and arrive at a compre- 
hensive overview of American society and culture. 
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Art 
(Dept. No. 1001) 


Professor Kimmel; Associate Professors Burgess (Chairman), Cleary, Quillen; Assistant 
Professors Ehrhardt, Peterson. 


The Art Department offers a balanced foundation of basic and advanced studies for 
students planning a career in art, with a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees. 
Art exhibitions, lecturers, demonstrations, workshops, foreign field studies, practicums 
and publications are designed for undergraduate and graduate studies to further expand 
the appreciation, applications and relationships between art and other disciplines. 

The goals of the Art Department are to see that those who are graduated with an Art 
major from Salisbury State College have a grasp of the structural means by which art is cre- 
ated and how it may relate to other areas of their lives, personal value systems and employ- 
ment opportunities. Students should understand the connections of the visual arts to oth- 
er aspects of human culture. 

Students may receive a Bachelor of Arts degree in Art, with options in visual commu- 
nications, two-dimensional design studio, three-dimensional design studio, art history, 
and/or arts administration. The total number of semester credit hours needed for gradua- 
tion are: approximately forty-five credit hours of General Education requirements, thirty 
six credit hours of core art courses, a minimum of fifteen credit hours in at least one option 
and twenty-four hours of electives. Of these one hundred twenty credit hours, a student 
must have a minimum of thirty hours at the 300-400 level and at least a C or better in all 
art courses. In order to assist students with programs, career and graduate work planning, 
advising is mandatory. The departmental advising system allows the student to operate 
pon a an individualized art program tailored around personal, immediate and long range 
goals. 

Students may receive a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in Art with concentrations in 
visual communications/graphic design, two-dimensional studio, and three dimensional 
studio. The total semester credit hours needed for graduation are: approximately forty- 
five credit hours of General Education requirements, twenty-seven credit hours of core art 
courses, a minimun of thirty-three credit hours in one concentration and eighteen hours 
of electives. Of these one-hundred and twenty-three credit hours, a student must have a 
minimum of thirty hours at the 300-400 level and a least a C or better in all art courses. 
As with the Bachelor of Arts degree, advising is mandatory. 

The Art Department offers a twenty-one semester hour Minor in Studio Art. Students 
electing a minor will be required to: take 120, 130, 201, 220 or 225 and three (3) elective 
art courses. At least one (1) elective course must be on the 300/400 level. All courses must 
be completed with a grade of Cor better. Art Minor credits may not be used to satisfy Gen- 
eral Education requirements. 

Any 100 or 200 level course, except 119, offered by the department may be consid- 
ered relevant to satisfying Group I-B general education requirements at Salisbury State 
College. Students desiring credit without registration for art studio courses in which they 
have a proficiency will be required to take a written comprehensive examination and pres- 
ent a portfolio for review. Proficiency examinations are not available to first semester 
freshmen. Transfer students should contact the Art Department chairman for an appoint- 
ment to present a portfolio and for advisement. 

Cooperative programming is available between SSC, Maryland College of Art and 
Design and the eight Design Schools of America; Art Institutes of Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Denver, Houston, Ft. Lauderdale, Atlanta, Seattle and Dallas. 

The Art Department reserves the right to retain permanently one work from each stu- 
dent in each class. The disposition of these works will be decided by the department. Other 
works may be held temporarily for use in special exhibitions. These will be available to 
owners no later than one year after the lending date. 
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B.A. CURRICULUM GUIDE 


Studio Art Major 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Principles of Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Group II-B Elective 3 *ART 130 Drawing I 3 
*ART 201 Intro to Art History 3 *ART 220 Principles of Color 3 
*ART 120 Two-Dimensional Design 3 ART 215 Ceramics I 3 
15 vies 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Group II-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Group III-A Elective 4 Group III-A Elective 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 ART 246 Painting | 3 
ART 225 Three-Dimensional Design 3 ART Printmaking 3 
ART 229 Photography I 3 ART Art History 3 
16 16 

JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL Literature Elective 3 Group I-B Elective 3 
Group I-B Elective 3 Group III-B Elective 3 
Group III-B Elective 3 ART Art History 3 
ART Concentration Area 3 ART Concentration Area 3 
ART Concentration Area 3 Elective 3 
15 15 

SENIOR YEAR 
ART Concentration Area 3 ART 498 Senior Seminar 3 
ART Concentration Area 3 ART Concentration Area 3 
Elective 3 ART Concentration Area 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
15 15 

*Denotes prerequisites for upper level art courses. 

104. ART APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 130. DRAWINGI 3 hours credit 


An introduction, primarily through slides, to the 
immense richness and variety of man’s art, consid- 
ering both form (how to look at art) and meaning 
(changing concepts of the personal, social, and reli- 
gious purposes of art and of the role of the artist). 
Group I-B for non art majors. Elective for art 
majors. Three hours per week. 


119. DESIGN IN CRAFTS 3 hours credit 

An introduction to a variety of craft design con- 
cepts and techniques. Topics for the course may 
vary from semester to semester. This is a special 
course that students may use only as an elective. It 
does not satisfy general education Group I-B. Four 
hours per week. 


120. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the basic elements of two- 
dimensional art (line, shape, contrast, etc.); devel- 
oping a knowledge and application of underlying 
principles of composition, through the creation of 
designs on a flat surface. Students must furnish 

their own materials. Four hours per week. 


An introduction to basic drawing principles, 
using a combination of black and white media in the 
exploration of linear and tonal elements. Students 
must furnish their own materials. Four hours per 
week. 


201. INTRODUCTION TO ART HISTORY 
3 hours credit 
A chronological survey of art and architecture, 
primarily of Western Civilization, from prehistory 
to the present. Considers the style, subject matter, 
and purposes of art in relation to its historical time 
period or culture. Three hours per week. 


202. HISTORY OF NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ART 

3 hours credit 
A survey of the principal styles and movements of 
the “modern tradition” in art, and of the work and 
ideas of the major artists. Emphasis will be on the 
development of new ideas re-defining the concept 
of art and the role of the artist during this period. 
Prerequisite: Art majors should have taken 201; no 
prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours per week. 
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207. HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ART 
3 hours credit 
A survey of art and architecture in Italy and 
northern Europe during the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries. Considers the work and ideas of several genera- 
tions of major artists within the larger historical, 
cultural, and artistic contexts of this time. Prerequi- 
site: Art 201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three 
hours per week. 


208. HISTORY OF BAROQUE AND 
ROCOCO ART 3 hours credit 
A survey of the visual arts in Europe from the late 
16th century to the end of the 18th century. Covers 
the historical and cultural contexts of this art, the 
work and ideas of major artists, and the develop- 
ment of new subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 201; 
no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours per 
week. 


215. CERAMICSI 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the art of making clay pottery 
using methods of hand building, forming, glazing, 
decorating, and firing. Students must furnish their 
own materials. Four hours per week. 


219. DESIGN IN FIBER CRAFTS 
3 hours credit 
A basic course to provide students the opportuni- 
ty to become familiar with techniques in textile 
design through the use of varied materials. Students 
must furnish their own materials. Four hours per 
week. 


220. PRINCIPLES OF COLOR 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the exploration of the histori- 
cal, physical, and psychological aspects of color 
through practical exercises. Students must furnish 
their own materials. Four hours per week. 


225. THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 
3 hours credit 
Application of the elements and principles of 
design, concentrating on __interrelationships 
between mass, space, form, and volume. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: Art 120 or 
consent of the instructor. Four hours per week. 


226. ADVERTISING DESIGN I 3 hours credit 

A course introducing commercial design tech- 
niques and principles dealing with problems of 
communication and persuasion. Students must fur- 
nish some materials. Prerequisite: Art 120 or con- 
sent of the instructor. Four hours per week. 


229. PHOTOGRAPHY I 3 hours credit 

A course to introduce the student to elementary 
black and white photographic methods and dark- 
room procedures. Students must furnish their own 
camera, film, paper, and developing tank. Four 
hours per week. 


230. DRAWINGII 3 hours credit 

An introduction to advanced mono- and poly- 
chromatic drawing techniques using wet and dry 
media. Students must furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: Art 130 or consent of the instructor. 
Four hours per week. 


246. PAINTINGI 3 hours credit 

Fundamentals in oil, acrylics and water color. 
Students must furnish their own materials. Four 
hours per week. 


261. SCULPTURE I 3 hours credit 

A basis course to explore the expressive qualities 
of form, using the subtractive and additive process- 
es. Students must furnish their own materials. 
Credit previously earned for Art 360 precludes reg- 
istration. Prerequisites: Art 225 or consent of 
instructor. Four hours per week. 


265. WOODCARVING: BAS-RELIEF 
3 hours credit 
A studio course to teach the understanding, use 
and appreciation of various tools and woods, pro- 
viding the student with a basis for a creative experi- 
ence in wood design. Students must furnish their 
own materials. Four hours per week. 


302. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1900 
3 hours credit 
A survey of American painting, sculpture, and 
architecture from the colonial period to the end of 
the 19th century. Covers the social, cultural, and 
artistic contexts of American art; the work and ideas 
of major artists; and the development of an Ameri- 
can style or tradition in art. Prerequisite: Art majors 
should have taken 201; no prerequisite for non- 
majors. Three hours per week. 


303. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 3 hours credit 
A survey of the visual arts, primarily painting and 
sculpture, in the United States from the turn of the 
century to the present, emphasizing the rapid suc- 
cession of new styles and ideas about art since 1940. 
Prerequisite: Art 201; no prerequisite for non- 
majors. Three hours per week. 


315. CERAMICS II 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the elements and principles of 
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326. ADVERTISING DESIGN II 3 hours credit 
An advanced study in the area of commercial 
communication art principles and techniques. Area 
includes national mass media advertising com- 
paigns, direct mail packages, three dimensional dis- 
play and a strong emphasis on illustration and 
typography. Students must furnish their own mate- 
rials. Prerequisite: Art 226. Four hours per week. 


329. PHOTOGRAPHY II 3 hours credit 

A continuation of aesthetic and experimental 
photographic study; expanding lab and field pro- 
cesses learned in Basic Photog. with emphasis on 
personal expression. Areas covered incl.: filters, 
flash, studio and darkroom tech’s, Kodalith, and 
multiple image. Students must furnish their own 
camera, film, paper, and filters. Prerequisite: Art 
229. Four hours per week. 


330. DRAWING III 3 hours credit 

A continuation of the study and uses of advanced 
mono- and polychromatic drawing techniques 
using wet and dry media. Special attention given to 
thesis-type projects. Students must furnish their 
own materials. Prerequisite: Art 230. Four hours per 
week. 


340. PAINTING II 3 hours credit 
An intermediate course in painting, developing 
sophisticated techniques with attention to individ- 
ual problems in student selected media. Students 
must furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: Art 
246 or consent of instructor. Four hours per week. 


350. PRINTMAKING: LITHOGRAPHY 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles of the fine art 
method of lithographic printing through the study 
of historical elements and practical processes. An 
exploration of various monochromatic lithograph- 
ic printing techniques. Students must furnish some 
of their own materials. Prerequisites: Art 120 and 
130, or consent of the instructor. Credit previously 
earned for Art 250 precludes registration. Four 
hours per week. 


351. PRINTMAKING: INTAGLIO 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles of the fine art 
methods of intaglio printing through the study of 
historical elements and practical processes. An 
exploration of various monochromatic etching 
techniques. Students must furnish some of their 
own materials. Prerequisites: Art 120 and 130, or 
consent of the instructor. Credit previously earned 
for Art 250 precludes registration. Four hours per 
week. 


353. PRINTMAKING: RELIEF 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the principles of the fine art 
method of relief printing through the study of his- 
torical elements and practical processes. An explo- 
ration of various mono- and polychromatic relief, 
printing techniques. Students must furnish some of 
their own materials. Credit previously earned for 
Art 250 precludes registration. Prerequisites: Art 
120 and 130, or consent of the instructor. Four 
hours per week. 


361. SCULPTURE II 3 hours credit 

An introduction to advanced methods of creating 
sculpture (welding, casting, building) and aesthet- 
ics. Prerequisite: 215 and 261 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Students must furnish their own materials. Four 
hours per week. 


375. METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR 
ELEMENTARY ART 3 hours credit 
Practice in using construction skills for develop- 
ing creative art projects for elementary education 
(K-6). Lesson plans, various tools and materials are 
used to develop basic skills in art expression. For 
Elementary Education majors only. Students must 
furnish most of their own materials. Four hours per 
week. 


390. INDEPENDENT STUDY 
1 to 3 hours credit 
A course to provide directed study in one or a 
combination of art studio disciplines. Students 
must furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: 
Completion of all regularly scheduled courses in 
thesis area. Participation with approved applica- 
tion to the department, the semester prior to initia- 
tion of the study. 


395. SPECIAL TOPICS IN ART 
1-3 hours credit 
An intensive study of a selected area in art. This 
course may be taken twice for credit with different 
subtitles recorded with the registrar. Students must 
furnish most materials. Prerequisites: Art 120, 130, 
201 and/or consent of instructor. 


399. EUROPEAN FIELD STUDY 
3 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history and cul- 
ture of the European countries. Work in the field is 
preceded by pre-tour lectures. (Offered annually at 
the discretion of the department.) 


415. CERAMICS III 3 hours credit 

A course designed to present advanced tech- 
niques in pottery throwing, clay assembly and kiln 
firing. Students must furnish their own material. 
Prerequisites: Art 315 or consent of instructor. Four 








designing and making pottery through the process hours per week. 
of wheel-throwing. Students must furnish their own 


materials. Prerequisite: Art 215 or consent of the 
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352. PRINTMAKING: SERIGRAPHY 


228. ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 3 hours credit 420. PHOTOGRAPHY III 3 hours credit 


3 hours credit 
This course will encompass the basics of commer- 
cial illustration. Students will work with the princi- 
ples of type/illustration relationships. Various tech- 
niques will also be taught in relation to illustration 
for use with specific projects. Materials: Use of vari- 
ous drawing instruments, paper and board will be 
provided by the student. Prerequisite: ART 130 and 
226 or consent of instructor. Four hours per week. 
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instructor. Four hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 

Principles and practices of administration in the 
fine and performing arts. Study of programming 
and budget, public relations, research techniques of 
audience development, fund raising, and case 
studies of arts organizations. Prerequisite: Consent 
of faculty representative. Three hours per week. 
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An introduction to the principles of the fine art 
method of serigraphic printing through the study of 
historical elements and practical processes. An 
exploration of various mono- and polychromatic 
silkscreen printing techniques. Students must fur- 
nish some of their own materials. Credit previously 
earned for Art 250 precludes regis ration. Prerequi- 
sites: Art 120 and 130 or consent of the instructor. 
Four hours per week. 


The study of color photography using transparen- 
cy film (slide) as the working medium. The course 
will cover the selection of film, the proper exposure 
for transparency film and the use of color in compo- 
sition. Other types of color films and processes will 
be discussed as well as the history of color. Students 
must furnish their own camera and most supplies. 
Prerequisite: Art 329 or consent of the instructor. 
Four hours per week. 
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422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 
ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
This course enables students to learn about arts 
administration as interns in arts organizations at 
the national, regional or local level; Art Galleries of 
Museums, Arts Councils, Dance Companies, Per- 
forming Arts Centers of Theatres. Work in selected 
areas: programming, budget, fund raising, audience 
development and accounting. Pass/Fail only. Only 
one of Art 422, CMAT 422, MUSC 422, or PHEC 
422 may be taken for credit. Prerequisite: Arts 
Administration 322 plus consent of faculty repre- 
sentative in Art, Dance, Music or Theatre. 20 to 40 
hours per week. 


426. ADVERTISING DESIGN III 
3 hours credit 
The purpose of his course is to provide students 
with work experience and advanced advertising 
design training within the framework of a class- 
room. Students will have the aid of professional 
instruction by the instructor while gaining work 
experience and developing their portfolios. Prereq- 
uisite: Art 326 One hour lecture and 3 hours labora- 
tory per week. 


427. ADVERTISING DESIGN IV 
3 hours credit 
An internship designed to develop mechanical 
production skills in conjunction with advanced 
advertising and graphic design assignments. Pre- 
requisite: Art 426 or consent of instructor. One hour 
lecture/seminar and ten or more hours internship per 
week. 


428. ADVANCED STUDY IN THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 credit hours 
Creative study and critical analysis of three 
dimensional forms in clay and other materials 
based on a variety of two dimensional themes. Pre- 
requisites: Art 130, 215, 225 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Four hours per week. 


429. PHOTOGRAPHY IV 3 hours credit 

This course is designed to stimulate directions in 
serious photography, considering personal aesthet- 
ic style and artistic/professional aspirations. The 
use of 4x5 view cameras, and other advanced tech- 
niques will be covered. Projects will be done in pho- 
to-essay form, and will be designed to build stu- 
dents’ portfolios. Students must furnish their own 
camera, film and paper. Prerequisite: Art 329. Four 
hours per week. 





430. DRAWINGIV 3 hours credit 

A continuation of the study and uses of advanced 
monochromatic and polychromatic drawing tech- 
niques using wet and dry media. Special attention 
given to on-going thematic projects. Students must 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: Art 330. 
Four hours per week. 


440. PAINTING III 3 hours credit 

A course requiring an individual theme or goal 
using one of the following media: watercolor, oil, 
acrylic or agreed upon substitute. Both concise 
papers and the paintings will verify objectives. Pre- 
requisite: Art 340. Four hours per week. 


441. PAINTING IV 3 hours credit 
An advanced course requiring an individual 
theme and goals using one of the following media: 
watercolor, oil, acrylic or agreed upon substitute. 
Requirements include: sketch books, two written 
papers, and a professional portfolio. Students must 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: Art 440. 


461. SCULPTURE III 3 hours credit 
Advanced studio work based on agreement 
between student and instructor as to content and 
quantity of work required. Prerequisite: Art 361 or 
consent of instructor. Four hours per week. 


475. ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR THE 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
Offering a study of diversified art activities for the 
exceptional child; emotionally and mentally retard- 
ed, and gifted, and to acquaint the prospective 
teacher with the characteristics of this type of 
grouping. Prerequisites: Art Ed. 375 and Psych. 
423. Four hours per week. (Spring Semester Only.) 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 
1 to 3 hours credit 
A course to provide additional directed study in 
one oracombination of studio disciplines. Students 
must furnish their own materials. Recommended 
for graduate and undergraduate credit. Prerequi- 
site: Art 390. Participation with approved applica- 
tion to the department, the semester prior to initia- 
tion of the study. 


498. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 

A course to direct art students in summarizing 
their college art study through the active planning 
and execution of professionally oriented activities, 
annual senior exhibits, professional portfolios, and 
professional resumes. Prerequisites: 27 hours in art. 
Open to seniors pursuing a degree in art. Four hours 
per week. 


Communication Arts 
(Dept. No. 1597) 


Professor Wesley; Associate Professors Wilkerson, Hepburn (Director of Theatre); Assis- 
tant Professors Daly (Chairman),Smith, Wright; Instructors Patt, Pfeiffer, Scovell. 


The department offers courses in several areas of instruction: speech communication 
and public address, mass media, journalism, speech education, and theatre arts. Students 
can pursue either a general program in the study of human communication or may select 


a special track. 
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Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in Communication Arts include comple- 
tion of 33 credit hours in the department with a minimum grade of C in each course. 15 
of these hours must be in upper-division (300-400 level) courses. 18 hours, including nine 
in upper-division courses, must be passed in another department which is collateral with 
the student’s major program. The following communication arts courses are required of 
majors: 100, 200, 110 or 230, 120 or 220. 

Communication Arts majors who seek certification in secondary education must 
complete in lieu ofan elected collateral 24 credit hours in English including 101, 102; 110; 
213 or 216; 431; 463; 465; and one literary periods course. Communication Arts 325 and 
450 or 452 must be taken for certification as well as specific courses in the Department of 
Education (see secondary education requirements under Education below). Transfer stu- 
dents majoring in the department must complete at Salisbury State College 15 semester 
hours in Communication Arts courses with a minimum grade of Cineach course. 

The department also offers a minor in Communication Arts which consists of a mini- 
mum of eighteen semester hours and includes the following: 

1. Six hours of core requirements: CMAT 100 and 110, or 120 or 200. 

2. Six hours of course work must be at the upper (300-400) level. 

3. All work applied toward the minor must be completed with grades of C or bet- 
ter. 

At least fifteen hours of the minor must consist of courses not used to satisfy General 
Education requirements. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
(Sample sequence for mass media emphasis; other area studies are available. See above.) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Speech 3 CMAT 122 __ Performing 3 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Principles of Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Group II-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media 3 
15 15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Group I-B Elective 3 CMAT 238 Advanced TV Production 3 
Group III-B Elective 3 Group III-A Elective 4 
CMAT 137 Television Production 3 CMAT 200 __—‘ Theories of Human 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre 3 Communication 
Collateral Elective 3 CMAT 135 Radio and TV Practicum 2 
15 Group II-B Elective 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 

CMAT 246 —=_ Journalism 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Group III-A Elective 3 Collateral Elective 3 
CMAT 237 Radio Production 3 CMAT 338 Broadcast Management 3 
Group II-A Elective 3 CMAT 135 Radio and TV Practicum 2 
Collateral Elective 3 CMAT 335 Elements of Film Making 3 
CMAT 135 Radio and TV Practicum 2 14 

17 

SENIOR YEAR 

Collateral Electives 6 Collateral Elective 3 
CMAT 330 Broadcast Journalism 3 CMAT Electives 3 
Group II-B Elective 3 Elective 9 
CMAT 339 _ Internship in Media 3 15 

15 


See the Department Chairman if your emphasis is Secondary Education, Communication and Public 
Address, Arts Administration, or Theatre. 








100. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
3 hours credit 
Exercises in methods of research, in the selection 
and organization of materials, and in the process of 
oral communication. Credit may not be earned for 
this course if student has credit for CMAT 250 or 
260. Three hours per week.* 


105. LISTENING: PROCESSES AND 
BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
The place and value of listening in communica- 
tion. Awareness of the importance of listening and 
the kinds of aural experience that make for better 
understanding. Three hours per week.* 


110. INTRODUCTION TO MASS MEDIA 
3 hours credit 
Theory, history, structure and functions of mass 
media (print, film, recording, radio, television, 
multi-media). Three hours per week. 


120. INTRODUCTION TO THEATRE 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to theatre as a unified art with 
emphasis upon the literary and social significance 
of theatre in our society. Three hours per week.* 


121. STAGECRAFT 3 hours credit 

Practical experience in technical theatre and tele- 
vision including set design, construction and light- 
ing. Previous number CMAT 115. Two hours lec- 
ture and two one-hour laboratory periods. Three 
hours per week. 


122. PERFORMING 3 hours credit 

An introduction to performing in various media 
including Theatre, TV and Film: emphasis on 
movement and silent expression as ways of commu- 
nicating. Previous number CMAT 1 16. Three hours 
per week. 


125. THEATRE PRACTICUM 1-2 hours credit 

Provides supervised experience in theatre pro- 
duction and performance. May be repeated for a 
total of 8 credit hours. May be taken on Pass/Fail 
basis only. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. 


135. RADIO AND TELEVISION 
PRACTICUM 2 hours credit 
Supervised experiences in radio and television 
production and performance. May be repeated for 
a total of 8 credit hours. Credits may be earned in 
several areas. Prerequisite: Communication Arts 

117 and permission of the instructor. 


137. TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the equipment and techniques 
of television production. The course will provide an 
overview of the past and present technologies and 
opportunities for hands-on experience in both the 
radio and television production facilities. May not 
be taken for credti if the student has credit for 
CMAT 117. Three hours per week. 


200. THEORIES OF HUMAN 
COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Introductory study of selected theories fro several 
disciplines including rhetoric, interpersonal com- 
munication linguistics, semiotics, and cybernetics. 
Prerequisites: Six hours CMAT courses. Three 
hours per week. 


201. ELEMENTS OF VOICE AND DICTION 
3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamentals of voice pr duction and 
articulation. Designed to establish good habits of 
speech through analysis of each student’s voice, 
articulation, and pronunciation, with directed exer- 
cises for improvement. Three hours per week. 


205. INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A study of the factors that motivate and deter- 
mine communication or non-communication 
among individuals, of the psychological barriers 
and inducements to open communication, and the 
effects of these factors upon the persons involved. 
Three hours per week.* 


218. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING 
3 hours credit 
Designed to provide exposure and practice in the 
preparation and presentation of messages. Empha- 
sizes the nature, methods and principles of public 
address including persuasive, informative, and spe- 
cial occasion presentations. Prerequisite: CMAT 
100. Three hours per week. 


220. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 
3 hours credit 
Survey of theatre history, dramatic theory, plays 
and playwrights, production practices and perfor- 
mance styles, emphasizing their relationship to the 
development of world civilization as both product 
of and mirror to man’s changing values, tastes, atti- 
tudes and customs. Three hours per week. 


223. MAKEUP FOR STAGE AND 
TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
A practical survey of techniques in the applica- 
tion of theatrical makeup for performance on stage 
as well as television and film. Recommended for all 
performers. One hour lecture, one two-hour lab per 
week, and required practical application in produc- 
tions. 


224. ACTING 3 hours credit 

A study of the theory and basic principles of the 
creative processes of acting with an emphasis on 
physical, mental, and emotional process in the 
building of a dramatic character. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. Previous number CMAT 215. 
Three hours per week. 


230. THE MASS MEDIA AND SOCIETY 
3 hours credit 
A critical inquiry into the persuasive elements 
generated through the mass media, and the result- 
ing influence the media exert upon the society they 
serve. Three hours per week. 
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237. RADIO PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
A study and practice in all phases of radio produc- 
tion and equipment operation; study of legal and 
professional requirements for radio broadcasters. 
Prerequisite: Communications Arts 117 or written 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


238. ADVANCED TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
A study of the nature and impact of broadcast and 
closed circuit video. Topics include terminology, 
camera operation, lighting, staging and videotaping 
in black and white and color. Field trips included. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 137 or written consent of 
instructor. Two hours lecture and two hours labora- 
tory per week. 


246. JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 

Introduction to newspaper reporting and journal- 
istic writing; the practical problems of publishing a 
newspaper. Not open to students who have taken 
English 211 or 216. Prerequisite: English 101. Three 
hours of lecture and two hours of laboratory per week. 


247. NEWS WRITING 3 hours credit 

Preliminary training in two basic journalistic 
skills: reporting and news writing. Prerequisite: C or 
better in English 101. Three hours of lecture a week. 


248. NEWS EDITING 3 hours credit 

Training in copy-reading, headline writing, and 
newspaper make-up. Not open to students who 
have completed English 218. Prerequisite: CMAT 
246 or consent of instructor. Three hours of lecture 
and two hours of laboratory per week. 


250. INSTRUCTIONAL COMMUNICATION 
3 hours credit 
Study of the communicative factors involved in 
the teaching-learning process. Students have an 
opportunity to explore the communication con- 
cepts applicable to classroom instruction, as well as 
to develop the communication skills essential in 
teaching groups of students. Students who complete 
this course cannot receive credit for either Commu- 
nication Arts 100 or 260. Three hours per week.* 


251. SURVEY OF SPEECH AND HEARING 
DISORDERS 3 hours credit 
A preview of articulation, voice, rhythm, lan- 
guage, and hearing disorders. The student learn to 
recognize disorders and become familiar with diag- 
nosis and treatment methods. Previous number 
CMAT 210. Three hours per week. 


260. COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 
3 hours credit 
Study of the various human communication sys- 
tems employed in business. Students have an 
opportunity to explore one-to-one, small group, and 
one-to-many communication, as well as to develop 
the skills essential to their application in the busi- 
ness enterprise setting. Students who complete this 
course cannot receive credit for either Communica- 
tion Arts 100 or 250. Three hours per week.* 


299. HONORS TOPICS IN 
COMMUNICATION 3 credit hours 
Selected relevant topics including, but not limited 
to, topics in theatre, mass media, rhetoric and 
human communication, will be offered in the spring 
semester of alternating years. Course is designed 
primarily for freshman and sophomore members of 
the college honors program and will encourage indi- 
vidual research and creative projects/productions 
as the topic permits. Prerequisite: Approval of Dr. 
Whall. Three hours per week. 


305. INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION II 3 hours credit 
Extension of Interpersonal Communication 205. 
A laboratory approach to the study of communicat- 
ing in relationships. Exercises and assignments 
assist students in examining how they talk to others 
and form partnerships. Prerequisite: Communica- 
tion Arts 205. Three hours per week. 


306. CONVERSATIONAL ANALYSIS 
3 hours credit 
Study of conversational goals and strategies. 
Focus on recognizing and understanding role of 
specific features (i.e. pronouns, sentence structure) 
in interpersonal contexts; individual communica- 
tive strategies and their effects on conversational 
patterns. Readings; data analyses; 2 or 3 exams. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 205. 


310. SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 
3 hours credit 
Participation in and analysis of small group dis- 
cussion. Emphasis on communication within the 
small group setting and effective group decision- 
making. Prerequisite: CMAT 100 or 205. Three 
hours per week.* 


312. NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 
3 hours credit 
A study of human communicative behavior with- 
out the use of words. Ways of sending and receiving 
nonverbal messages are examined with the goal of 
awareness and understanding of their communica- 
tive value. Prerequisite: either Communication 
Arts 100 or 205. Three hours per week. 


315. PERSUASION 3 hours credit 

Historical and critical study of persuasive forms 
and techniques including propaganda and advertis- 
ing. Study of theory and ethics of persuasion. Prac- 
tice in persuasive communication. Prerequisite: 
CMAT 100. Three hours per week. 


316. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 
3 hours credit 
The course in Argumentation and Debate is a 
study of the basic principles of argumentation, 
rational decision-making and advocacy. Concepts 
include logical reasoning, analysis and critical 
thinking. Practice in the presentation and applica- 
tion of these principles. Previous number CMAT 
320. Prerequisite: Communication Arts 100. Three 
hours per week. 
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321. ADVANCED STAGECRAFT 
3 hours credit 
Advanced study of technical production, the 
organization, drafting and construction of scenery: 
cover period styles, scene painting, sculptured sce- 
nery and period details. Prerequisite: Communica- 
tion Arts 115 and 220 or written consent of instruc- 
tor. Previous number CMAT 307. Two hours 
lecture and two one-hour lab periods per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 

Principles and practices of administration in the 
fine and performing arts. Study of programming 
and budget, public relations, research techniques of 
audience development, fund raising, and case 
studies of arts organizations. Prerequisite: Consent 
of faculty representative. Three hours per week. 


323. COSTUME DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the concept of costume design as it 
relates to character analysis. The student translates 
the interpretation of character(s) into functional 
costume renderings. Professionally oriented; for 
those interested in producing high school or com- 
munity theatre. Previous number CMAT 303. Pre- 
quisite: Communication Arts 115 and 220 or writ- 
ten consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


324. DIRECTING 3 hours credit 

A study of the theory and basic principles, skills, 
and techniques underlying direction. Student 
directed theatre production required. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. Previous number CMAT 
304. Three hours per week. 


325. ORAL INTERPRETATION 
3 hours credit 
An approach to the study of literature through the 
medium of oral performance. May be counted as an 
English elective for students majoring in English. 
May not be taken for credit if the student has credit 
for CMAT 225. Three hours per week. 


326. ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 

To provide experience training for intermediate 
and advanced acting to students through the explo- 
ration of improvisational techniques, character 
analysis, scene work and exercises in acting style. 
Prerequisite: Comm. Arts 215 


327. READERS’ THEATRE 3 hours credit 

This course covers the philosophy and uses of 
Readers Theatre. Emphasis on the analysis, adapta- 
tion, and staging of non-dramatic literature within 
the context of this art form. A lecture/workshop for- 
mat will be employed. Prerequisite: Communica- 
tion Arts 225 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


328. SCENE DESIGN 3 hours credit 

The perception and execution of scenic designs 
through intellectual analysis of selected scripts. The 
student completes several projects in creative 
designs. Professionally oriented; for those interest- 
ed in producing high school or community theatre. 
Previous number CMAT 302. Prerequisite: Com- 
munication Arts 115 and 220 or written consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 
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329. STAGE LIGHTING 3 hours credit 

Design and technology of theatre lighting. Dem- 
onstration of creativity through assigned projects. 
Previous number CMAT 301. Prerequisite: Com- 
munication Arts 115 and 220 or written consent of 
instructor. Two hours lecture and two hours lab. per 
week. 


330. BROADCAST JOURNALISM 
3 hours credit 
Principles, forms and techniques of broadcast 
journalism. Practicum in broadcast news writing, 
editing, processing and delivery. Prerequisite: 
CMAT 137 and CMAT 246 or consent of instructor 
Three hours per week. 


331. DRAMATIC WRITING FOR RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
Instruction in the elements of drama, broadcast 
writing techniques, forms, and styles. Assignments 
include creating scripts for such broadcast genres as 
public service annoucements, docu-dramas, and 
comedies. Prerequisite: CMAT 137 or consent of 
the instructor. Three hours per week. 


335. THE ELEMENTS OF FILM MAKING 
3 hours credit 
As a member of the production team, the student 
participates in the making ofa story film, practicing 
the principles of pictorial continuity: the shot, the 
sequence, editing, acting, and directing. Previous 
number CMAT 300. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
instructor; 500 feet of super-8MM film to be sup- 
plied by the student. Three hours perew ek. 


337. SMALL SYSTEM VIDEO 
PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Designed to give the student an in-depth under- 
standing of corporate and institutional video pro- 
duction methods and the role of video within the 
communication structure of organizations. Prereq- 
uisite: CMAT 137 and 260. Two hours lecture and 
two hours lab per week. 


338. ISSUES IN BROADCAST 
MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
The student confronts some of the problems faced 
by contemporary broadcast managers and seek to 
determine viable solutions. Economics, personnel 
relations, programming, organization, production, 
advertising and business, community relations and 
F.C.C. Rules and Regulations are among the areas 
of study. Prerequisite: Communication Arts 230 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


339. INTERNSHIP IN MASS MEDIA 
3-6 hours credit 
The internship is intended to provide the student 
interested in a career in mass media with an oppor- 
tunity to gain practical experience in either a com- 
mercial or public service mass media facility. May 
be taken for total of 6 hours credit; only 3 hours may 
be counted towards upper level major require- 
ments. Previous number CMAT 360. Prerequisite: 
Written permission of instructor. 


341. FEATURE WRITING 3 hours credit 

Principles of research, organization, and style for 
newspaper feature articles. Writing articles for pos- 
sible submission to selected journals and newspa- 








pers. Not open to students who have completed 
English 311. Prerequisite: CMAT 246 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


351. PHONETICS 3 hours credit 

Mechanics of speech production; composition of 
English sounds; international phonetic alphabet. 
Application of phonetics to language studies and 
problems of special and elementary education, 
speech, speech pathology. Previous number CMAT 
340. Three hours per week. 


365. MANAGERIAL COMMUNICATION 
3 hours credit 
A study of the role of the manager as a communi- 
cator at various organizational levels. Students 
study various communication strategies available 
to managers. Topics include: information process- 
ing, presenting, receiving and gathering informa- 
tion, goal setting, decision making and change. 
Three hours per week. Prerequisite: CMAT 260. 


390. STUDIES INCOMMUNICATION 
3 hours credit 
A study in speech education, mass media, theatre, 
oral interpretation, speech pathologies, or rhetoric 
and public address. May be repeated under differ- 
ent subtitles recorded with the registrar. Previous 
number CMAT 350. Three hours per week. 


400. COMMUNICATION AND CULTURE 
3 hours credit 
Philosophy and theories of human communica- 
tion: structures, relations and interactions among 
forms of communication within their cultural set- 
tings. Three hours lecture. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing. 


405. FAMILY COMMUNICATION 
3 hours credit 
Characterization of family styles of communica- 
tion as they reflect values, attitudes, and percep- 
tions of family members as a group. Examination of 
effects of individual communication strategies on 
development of family patterns of interaction. 
Selected readings, field research, two exams. Pre- 
requisites: CMAT 205 and sophomore standing. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 
ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
This course enables students to learn about arts 
administration as interns in arts organizations at 
the national, regional or local level; Art Galleries of 
Museums, Arts Councils, Dance Companies, Per- 
forming Arts Centers of Theatres. Work in selected 
areas: programming, budget, fund raising, audience 
development and accounting. Pass/Fail only. Only 
one of Art 422, CMAT 422, MUSC 422, or PHEC 
422 may be taken for credit. Prerequisite: Arts 
Administration 322 plus consent of faculty repre- 
sentative in Art, Dance, Music or Theatre. 20 to 40 
hours per week. 


424. PLAYWRITING 3 hours credit 

Study of the theory and practice of playwriting. 
Topics include: exposition, language, structure and 
character. Plays to be written and produced in 
staged readings of workshops. Prerequisites: 
CMAT 120 and permission of instructor. 





442. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
Journalism for advisors to newspapers and year- 
books. Principles of news writing, editing, advertis- 
ing, copywriting, and layout. Not open to students 
who have completed English 402. Prerequisite: 
CMAT 246 orconsent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


443. PUBLIC RELATIONS 3 hours credit 

Principles and techniques of professional public 
relations practice. Publicity writing, speeches, 
graphics, audio-visual media, public relations 
research, and program planning. Not open to stu- 
dents who have completed English 403. Prerequi- 
site: CMAT 246 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


450. SPEECH CORRECTION AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 3 hours credit 
A study of childhood speech and hearing disor- 
ders and methods for the classroom teacher in effec- 
tively dealing with student referral, the promotion 
of good speech habits, and therapeutic reinforce- 
ment. Previous number CMAT 410. Three hours 
per week. 


452. DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES IN 
SPEECH AND LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION 3 hours credit 

A study of speech and language development and 
perceptual disorders which affect language compre- 
hension and use. Communication problems result- 
ing from the delay, breakdown, or misuse of lan- 
guage function will be considered. Previous number 

CMAT 412. Three hours per week. 


453. CREATIVE DRAMATICS 3 hours credit 

Emphasis on the manner in which creative dra- 
matics assists in the growth of the child. The course 
considers creative dramatics as a motivating factor 
in the teaching and learning process. Previous num- 
ber CMAT 403. Three hours per week. 


456. TECHNIQUES OF CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Designed to assist the elementary school teacher 
in developing the imagination of children through 
the medium of theatre. Emphasis on staging chil- 
dren’s theatre within the framework of the public 
school. Previous number CMAT 406. Three hours 
per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS IN 
COMMUNICATION 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study ofa selected topic in speech, com- 
munication studies or theatre. May be repeated 
under different subtitles recorded with the registrar. 

Previous number CMAT 430. 


492. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 

Student must choose a topic for investigation 
with the advice ofan instructor prior to registration. 
Variable credit; may be taken twice. Previous num- 
ber CMAT 420. Hours arranged. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 


Independent study undertaken for departmental 
honors at the invitation of the department. 
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English 
(Dept. No. 1501) 


Professors Engler, Horne, Stewart, Whall, Zak (Chairman); Associate Professors Calcott, 
Waters, Welsh; Assistant Professors Wenke, White; Instructor K.Zak. 


The Bachelor of Arts English major may be pursued in either of two ways: the liberal 
arts major or the professional major. Each requires thirty hours of English credit beyond 
English 101 and 102. 

The requirements for the Bachelor of Arts major in English are as follows: 

Thirty semester hours of English credit beyond English 102. 

Fifteen of the thirty hours must be in literature. 

eee of the minimum fifteen hours in literature must be at the 300 and 400 
evels. 

Six of the minimum fifteen hours in literature must be at the 400 level. 

A passing grade in a 202 course in a foreign language must be achieved or the 

equivalent level of reading proficiency demonstrated ona test administered by 
the Department of Modern Languages. 

The Een Department recommends that an English major planning graduate study 
in English should distribute twenty-one of the thirty required hours in the major as fol- 
lows: six hours in two different genres, nine hours in three different literary period courses, 
three hours in a course dealing with a particular author, and three hours in the study of lan- 
guage (English 110, 435 or 439), 

In lieu of the traditional English major described above, a student may elect to con- 
centrate in one of five fields: literature, creative writing, film, folklore, or linguistics. 

The literature concentration requires one comparative literature course, one linquis- 
tics course, one period course in American literature, one major author/genre course, one 
period course in English literature, one American literature survey course, one English lit- 
erature survey course, and nine hours in electives selected from English Department offer- 
ings. 

The creative writing concentration requires fifteen hours in creative writing, includ- 
ing English 230, 312, and 340, and fifteen hours in literature, twelve of which are at the 
300-400 level, and six of which are at the 400 level. 

The film concentration requires English 121, 321, 322, 324, 405, and Communica- 
tion Arts 230 and 300, in addition to nine hours of electives in literature. 

The folklore concentration requires English 110, 222, 223, 433, and 435,plus an addi- 
tional fifteen hours of electives in literature. 

The linguistics concentration requires English 110, 431, 435, 439, 465 and an addi- 
tional fifteen hours of English electives. 

The foreign language competency described above is required in the literature, folk- 
lore, and linguistics tracks, but not in film and creative writing. 

(Additional information about the various tracks is available in the English Depart- 
ment office.) 

The English major prepares the student for pursuing careers in law, editing, profes- 
sional reviewing, advertising, public relations, journalism, and teaching. 

The professional sequence (English Education major) prepares the major for teaching 
in secondary schools. Certification in the State of Maryland and those states entering into 
a reciprocity an pera with Maryland is automatic upon completing requirements for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The requirements of the English Education major are as follows: 

(Within the English Department) 

. Thirty semester hours of English beyond English 102 
English 463 
One of the following: English 121 or 223 
English courses 110, 431 
English 465 
English 411 or 419 
One literary period course 
. Three elective English courses 
(Outside the English Department) 
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9. Education courses 409, 300, 305, 306, 308, 333, 422 
10. Communication Arts 205 
11. A passing grade in a 202 course in a foreign language must be achieved or the 
equivalent level of reading proficiency demonstrated on a test administered by 
the Department of Modern Languages. 
Transfer students must complete a minimum of 15 semester hours of C or better in 
English at Salisbury State College. aa 
English majors must have at least a C average in their major courses for graduation. 
The English Department offers a Minor in English. Students electing a Minor in 
English will be required to: take 15 hours in the department beyond English 102 and to 
take 6 of those 15 hours at the 300/400 level. Students must have at least a C average in 
their minor courses to receive the minor designation. At least 15 hours of the work applied 
toward a minor must consist of courses which are not used to satisfy General Education 
requirements or requirements in any major. : 
All students must earn a “C” or better in English 101 and English 102 in order to earn 
credit for those courses toward graduation and to qualify to enroll in advanced English 
courses. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature wer 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
GROUP IB 3 GROUP IB 3 
GROUP IIIA 4 GROUP IIIB 3 
Modern Language (or 3 Modern Language (or 3 
general elective if general elective if 
language requirement language requirement 
has been satisfied) has been satisfied) wee 
16 15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL! 3 ENGL’ 3 
ENGL? 3 ENGL® 3 
GROUP IIB 3 GROUP IIB 3 
GROUP IIIA 3 GROUP IIIB 3 
Modern Language (or 3 Modern Language (or 3 
general elective if general elective if 
language requirement language requirement 
has been satisfied) has been satisfied) 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 15 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL? 3 ENGL‘ 3 
GROUP IIB 3 ENGL® 3 
Electives 6 Electives 9 
12 aca 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ENGL> 3 ENGL® 3 
ENGL® 3 Electives 12 
Electives 9 
15 15 


'Classical Literature: one from 207, 208, 222, 313, 450. 
Language: one from 110, 431, 433, 435, 437 
3American Literature: one from 241, 329, 330, 343*, 426, 427, 428, 457, 458, 459* 
4Major Author/Genre: one from 411, 419, 453 
British Literature: one from 240, 343*, 414, 420, 421, 425, 459*, 460, 462 
One American survey 
7One British survey 
Nine hours in electives selected from English Department offerings. A student may choose a variety of courses to satisfy this 
part, courses in folklore, film, creative writing, as well as in literature, or he may elect to take all nine hours in one area (e.g., litera- 
ture, creative writing). Poy: 
*Counts as either British or American, depending on the authors studied in the course. 





101. PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION 
3 hours credit 
A study of the methods of clear, appropriate, and 
effective writing. Three hours per week. 


102. PRINCIPLES OF LITERATURE 
3 hours credit 
A study of the principal literary genres. Prerequi- 
site: English 101 (unless exempt). Three hours per 
week. 


110. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
Study of the ways language works and an intro- 
duction to the scientific study of language and lin- 
guistics. Presupposes no formal study or knowledge 
of language. Not acceptable for General Education 
credit. Three hours per week. 


121. INTRODUCTION TO FILM 
3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of film. Concepts of orga- 
nization, structure, and editing techniques through 
viewing and discussing short films. Literary and 
dramatic influences in feature films. Not acceptable 
for General Education credit. Three hours per week. 


203. UNDERSTANDING POETRY (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
Reading and interpreting a wide variety of poems, 
examining the features of the poem as a form, varia- 
tions of the form throughout history. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. 
Three hours per week. 


204. THE ART OF THE DRAMA (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the types of drama in the 
American, British, and Continental traditions. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 


207. WORLD LITERATURE! 3 hours credit 

A study of some of the major Western writers of 
the non- English speaking world from ancient 
Greece and Rome through the | 6th century. Among 
writers and works to be studied: Homer, Virgil, Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles, the Bible, medieval romances, 
Dante, Montaigne, Cervantes. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three 
hours per week. 


208. WORLD LITERATURE II 3 hours credit 

A study of some of the major Western writers of 
the non- English speaking world from the 17th cen- 
tury to the first half of the 20th century. Among 
writers to be studied: Goethe, Moliere, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Laclos, Balzac, Flaubert, Dostoevsky, 
Gogol, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Ibsen, Mann, Proust, 
Kafka. General Education literature credit. Prereq- 
uisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 


209. ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
Analysis of American, British, and Continental 
novels; the form of the novel and its variations. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 
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210. THE SHORT STORY (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
A study of the historical development of the short 
story, its forms, characteristics, and its most suc- 
cessful practitioners. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


212. SATIRE (Genre) 3 hours credit 

The nature of satire and its historical forms. Gen- 
eral Education literature credit.Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 


222. WORLD MYTHOLOGY 3 hours credit 

Primitive, oriental, and occidental mythology 
emphasis on Classical, Nordic, and Judeo- 
Christian myths. Application of principles of myth 
and folklore criticism to Western literature, ancient 
through modern. Not open to students who have 
taken English 326. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


223. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLIFE 
3 hours credit 
Varieties of contemporary folklore as performed 
dynamically in folk groups, with emphasis on folk 
groups to which students themselves belong. Meth- 
ods of folklore collection, classification, and analy- 
sis. Not acceptable for General Education credit. 
Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 


230. CREATIVE WRITING 3 hours credit 

Techniques of writing fiction and poetry through 
reading, analysis, and directed writing. Students 
submit work-in-progress for class discussion and a 
portfolio of poems or sories. Not acceptable for 
General Education credit. Prerequisite: English 
102. Three hours per week. 


240. MAJOR BRITISH AUTHORS 
3 hours credit 
A survey of major British writers from Chaucer to 
T. S. Eliot. Readings from--but not limited to-- The 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare drama,Paradise 
Lost, Wordsworth’s The Prelude, and major works 
by Yeats and Eliot. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


241. MAJOR AMERICAN AUTHORS 
3 hours credit 
A survey of major American writers from early 
18th-century to the present in order to trace the 
growth in this country of an indigenous literature. 
Intellectural, social, political, philosophical, and 
aesthetic issues are examined. Among authors stud- 
ied are Franklin, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Twain, Faulkner, and Barth. General Education lit- 
erature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three 
hours per week. 


300. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 
Study of a literary figure, period, genre, move- 
ment, or theme. May be repeated under different 
subtitles. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 





301. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 

Study ofa topic in language, film, or writing. May 
be repeated under different subtitles. Not accept- 
able for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 


307. BLACK LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Black literature from the Harlem Renaissance 
(1934) to the present, its relation to the Black move- 
ment and the Black experience in America. Among 
authors studied are Wright, Ellison, Baldwin, Kel- 
ley, Toomer, Petry, Morrison, McKay, Walker, 
Brooks, Jones. General Education literature credit. 
Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 


309. WOMEN IN LITERATURE 
3 hours credit 
A study of literature written by American and 
British women, primarily during the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Among writers studied are Bronte, Eliot, 
Chopin, Wharton, Woolf, Plath, Walker Prerequi- 
site: English 102. Three hours per week. 


312. CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP 
3 hours credit 
Workshop format. Students analyze readings in 
contemporary fiction and poetry to observe tech- 
niques in craftsmanship and present their own writ- 
ing for intensive examination by members of the 
workshop. Not acceptable for General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: English 230 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


313. THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
3 hours credit 
The literature of the Bible: various forms, stylistic 
features, and relation to culture. Emphasis on the 
Old Testament, King James version. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. 
Three hours per week. 


321. FILM HISTORY 3 hours credit 

The history of motion pictures with a focus on 
technical and artistic trends and the work of impor- 
tant artists and directors. Not acceptable for Gener- 
al Education credit. Prerequisite: English 102. 
Three hours per week. 


322. LITERATURE AND FILM 3 hours credit 
The relation of film to literature as narrative, dra- 
matic, and poetic means of expression; the transla- 
tion of literary works into film. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Two 
hours lecture and two hours screening per week. 


324. FILM GENRE 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the concept of film genre and 
to the study of specific film genres including come- 
dies, musicals, westerns, gangster films, horror fil- 
ms, and science fiction films. Not acceptable for 
General Education credit. Prerequisite: English 
102. Three hours per week. 


325. STUDIES IN FILM 3 hours credit 


Study of a director, period, genre, movement, or 
theme in the area of film. May be repeated twice 
under different subtitles. Not acceptable for Gener- 
al Education credit. Prerequisite: English 102. 
Three hours per week. 





327. SCIENCE FICTION 3 hours credit 

A survey of the types and conventions of science 
fiction and a consideration of its persistent themes, 
especially the idea of utopia and dystopia. Readings 
include traditional works by such authors as Swift, 
Bellamy, Wells, Huxley, and Orwell as well as popu- 
lar fiction by such recent authors as Stapledon, 
Clarke, Bradbury, Vonnegut, and LeGuin. Prereq- 
uisite: English 101 and 102. Three hours per week. 


328. AMERICAN INDIAN LITERATURE 
3 hours credit 
A study of the literature which grew out of the 
unique perceptions and experiences of the native 
Americans with particular emphasis on poetry, 
short stories and novels. Authors include Waters, 
Silko, Momaday, Black Elk, Welch, and Ortiz. Pre- 
requisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 


329. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN 
WEST: 1820-PRESENT 3 hours credit 
A study of journals and travel narratives and pop- 
ular, regional, and historical novels of the American 
West. Works of writers such as Cooper, Twain, 
Steinbeck, Clark, and Waters included. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: English 
102. Three hours per week. 


330. AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1860-1945 
3 hours credit 
Study of major American literature, exclusive of 
the novel, from the Civil War to the end of World 
War II. Among writers studied are Whitman, Dick- 
inson, Twain, James, Dreiser, Frost, Cather, Ander- 
son, O’Neill, Eliot, Stevens, Faulkner, Porter, Wel- 
ty, and O’Connor. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


335. GOTHIC FICTION 3 hours credit 

A study of the gothic strain in English and Ameri- 
can fiction from the late eighteenth through the 
twentieth centuries--its genesis, initial manifesta- 
tions, popular mutations, and periodic reinvigora- 
tions. Among authors studied are Horace Walpole, 
Ann Radcliffe, “Monk” Lewis, Poe, James, Bram 
Stoker, and Stephen King. Prerequisite: English 101 
and 102. Three hours per week. 


336. THE WILDERNESS IN LITERATURE 
3 hours credit 
A study of evolving ideas of wilderness in journals 
and other non-fiction along with readings in fiction 
and poetry which dramatize civilized man’s rela- 
tionships with wilderness. Nineteenth and twenti- 
eth century American authors including Thoreau, 
John Muir, Fenimore Cooper, Edward Abbey, Jack 
London, Faulkner, James Dickey, and Gary Sny- 
der. General Education literature credit. Prerequi- 
site: English 102. Three hours per week. 


340. THE WRITER AND HIS CRAFT 
3 hours credit 
An in-depth study of the creative writing process. 
Students develop a craft workbook that focuses on 
contemporary forms and strategies and write by 
assignment. Students also develop techniques of 
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reviewing and compare and contrast certain 
authors’ aesthetics with their own creative writing. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Pre- 
requisite: English 230. Three hours per week. 


343. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 3 hours credit 

An intensive study of one to three writers of major 
Stature (chosen to be made by the instructor). Gen- 
eral Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 


400. INDEPENDENT STUDY 3 hours credit 

Tutorial course in any area of English. Open to 
junior and senior English majors with superior 
English grades. Permission of the department chair- 
man prior to registration. One conference weekly. 
May be taken twice. Not for graduate credit. 


405. MAJOR FILM DIRECTORS 
3 hours credit 
Intensive study of individual American and for- 
eign auteur directors, singly or in groups. Focus on 
those artists who write their own screenplays and 
direct their own films. May be repeated twice if dif- 
ferent directors are studied. Not acceptable for 
General Education credit. Prerequisite: English 
102. Three hours per week. 


411. CHAUCER (Author) 3 hours credit 

Chaucer’s major works with emphasis on The 
Canterbury Tales. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


412. MILTON (Author) 3 hours credit 

The sonnets, companion poems, essays, and dra- 
ma. Emphasis on Paradise Lost. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three 
hours per week. 


414. ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 
LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature, exclusive of 
Shakespeare, from 1500 to 1660. Authors include 
Sidney, Spenser, Donne, and Milton. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. 
Three hours per week. 


419. SHAKESPEARE (Author) 3 hours credit 

A study of the major comedies and histories with 
an emphasis on the tragedies. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three 
hours per week. 


420. RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY 
LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of British literature from 1660 through 
the 18th century. Writers studied are Rochester, 
Dryden, Defoe, Swift, Pope, Johnson, Boswell, and 
Goldsmith. General Education literature credit. 
Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 


421. ROMANTIC LITERATURE (Period) 
3 hours credit 
A study of British poetry and aesthetics from the 
French Revolution through the first third of the 
19th century. The primary readings are from Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 
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425. VICTORIAN LITERATURE (Period) 
3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature during the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Writers studied may 
include Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Carlyle, 
Newman, and Ruskin. General Education litera- 
ture credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours 
per week. 


426. COLONIAL AMERICAN LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 

A study of American literature prior to 1820. 

Writers studied may include Bradford, Bradstreet, 

Taylor, Edwards, Franklin, Irving, and Cooper. 

General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 


427. THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 
(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of the Transcendental Movement and lit- 
erature between 1830-1870. Emphasis on the works 
of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whit- 
man, and Dickinson. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


428. AMERICAN SOUTHERN 
RENAISSANCE 1930-1970 3 hours credit 
A study of fiction produced in the South between 
1930 and 1970. Writers may include Glasgow, 
Faulkner, O’Connor, Welty, Porter, Warren, Percy, 
Capote, Taylor, Grau, Styron, and Young. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: English 
102. Three hours per week. 


431. ASURVEY OF MODERN GRAMMARS 
3 hours credit 
An historical approach to the descriptions of lan- 
guage: the traditional, the structural, the transfor- 
mational, and the tagmemic. Not acceptable for 
General Education credit. Prerequisite: English 
102. Three hours per week. 


433. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 
3 hours credit 
A linguistic approach to the peculiar relationship 
between a language and the cultural total of which 
the language is a part. Educational, political and 
economic implications. Not acceptable for General 
Education credit. Prerequisite: English 102. Three 
hours per week. 


435. VARIETIES IN LANGUAGE 
3 hours credit 
A study of speech variation of people according to 
geographical area, socio-economic-education level, 
level of formality, age, sex, and occupation. Empha- 
sis on Eastern Shore patterns of speech. Field meth- 
ods are used. Not acceptable for General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: English 110 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


437. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
The development of modern English: internal 
changes in pronunciation, structure, vocabulary, 
and usage with reference to the external history. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequi- 
site: English 110 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 





439. SECOND LANGUAGE/DIALECT 
LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Approaches to second language and dialect learn- 
ing, teaching English to speakers of other languages, 
the question of standard English as a second dialect. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Pre- 
requisite: English 110 or 431, or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


442. PRACTICUM IN ENGLISH 
1-3 hours credit 
Under the close supervision of a master teacher, 
an advanced student in an English option interns as 
a teaching assistant in a lower division course in 
that option. Not acceptable General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: Nine hours of course work in 
the option and approval of department chairman. 
Variable hours per week. 


450. PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS IN 
LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
An examination of a philosophical theme, such as 
extistentialism or tragedy, as reflected in literature. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102 and a philosophy course, or consent of 
instructor. Can be repeated for credit with different 
themes. Three hours per week. 


453. MODERN POETRY (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
A study of British and American poetry from 
Yeats through World War II. Poets include Hop- 
kins, Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Frost, Williams, Robin- 
son, Crane, Stevens, Auden, and Dylan Thomas. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 


457. AMERICAN NOVEL I (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
A study of major American novels through World 
War I. Writers studied may include Hawthorne, 
Crane, Melville, James, and Twain. General Educa- 
tion literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. 
Three hours per week. 


458. AMERICAN NOVEL II (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
A study of major American novels between World 
War I and World War II. Writers studied may 
include Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulk- 
ner, and Lewis. General Education literature credit. 
Prerequisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 


459. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of selected literature from 1945 to the 
present. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: English 102. Three hours per week. 


460. BRITISH NOVEL I (Genre) 3 hours credit 

A study of the British novel through the 1 8th Cen- 
tury. Novelists studied include Defoe, Richardson, 
Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, and Austen. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: English 
102. Three hours per week. 


462. BRITISH NOVEL II (Genre) 
3 hours credit 
A study of the British novel of the 1 9th and early 
20th centuries, with works chosen from the writings 
of Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Hardy, 
Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, and Virginia Woolf. Gen- 
eral Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
English 102. Three hours per week. 


463. LITERARY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 

Analytical approaches to literature designed to 
teach teachers and prospective teachers, tradition- 
al, formal, psychological, mythological and expo- 
nential analyses of narrative fiction, drama, and 
poetry applied to the various genres. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: English 102. 
Three hours per week. 


465. RESEARCH IN COMPOSITION 
3 hours credit 
Primarily for teachers of composition, explores 
the current theoretical literature on the writing pro- 
cess. Topics include: concerns about audience pur- 
pose, heuristies for invention, and questions of 
arrangement, style, grammar, mechanics, and revi- 
sion. Not acceptable for General Education credit. 
Previously titled “Writing for Teachers.” Prerequi- 
site: C or better in English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


471. TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING 
3 hours credit 
Reading and analyses of contemporary poetry 
and prose, writing of poetry and prose, developing 
of critical faculties in a workshop format, and devel- 
oping and discussing of teaching methods. Intended 
for teachers and education majors. Not acceptable 
for General Education credit. Three hours per week. 


490. TOPICS IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 

Intensive study of a literary genre, figure, or peri- 
od; or intensive study in language, writing or film. 
May be repeated for credit in different areas of 
study. Literature courses bear General Education 
I-A credit. Prerequisite: English 102 or consent of 
instructor. 


499. ENGLISH HONORS 3 hours credit 

Independent study in an area of English leading to 
an honors thesis. Prerequisite: Invitation by the 
Department of English. 


American Studies 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HIST 201 United States History 3 HIST 202 United States History 3 
HIST 330 Proseminar in History 3 Engl. Literature Elective 3 
Group III-B 3 Group I-B Elective 3 
(science/math) Group III-B 3 
PSYCH 210 General Psychology 3 (science/math) 
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General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
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*Specific courses are listed on check sheet. 


101,102. WORLD CIVILIZATIONS 
3 hours credit each 
A survey of major civilizations from prehistoric 
times to the present emphasizing the economic, 
social, cultural, intellectual, and political trends 
motivating mankind. Three hours per week. 


201,202. HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 3 hours credit each 
These courses offer a survey of the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural factors which have 
shaped the pattern of life in the United States. Par- 
ticular problems are examined in the light of their 
sources and historical development. 201 goes 
through 1865 and 202 from 1865 to the present. 
Three hours per week. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 
RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 
An introductory survey of the historical develop- 
ment of world religions. Specific examples are 
drawn from such diverse cultural traditions as 
ancient Babylonian, J udeo-Christian, imperial Chi- 
nese, and modern American religious movements. 
Fertility gods and spirits of nature, augury, omens, 
possession and prophecy are among the topics ana- 


lyzed. Prerequisite... rlistory 101, 102. Three hours 
per week. 


215. TOPICS IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 


An historical study of particular periods; groups, 
economic, intellectual and/or social movements 
and institutions. The course may be taken twice, 
under different course titles recorded with the Reg- 
istrar. Three hours per week. 
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225. HOLOCAUST: THE EXT ERMINATION 
OF THE EUROPEAN JEWS 

3 hours credit 

An examination of European anti-Semitism from 
its origins to its culmination in the Holocaust; 
major emphasis on the treatment of Jews by Nazi 
Germany and on the reaction of Jews and the out- 
side world to this treatment. Three hours per week. 


300. THE HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
MARYLAND’S EASTERN SHORE 
3 hours credit 
This course provides an introduction to the theo- 
ry and methodology of Historic Archaeology. The 
interdependence of documentary and archaeologi- 
cal evidence is stressed. The material culture of the 
period 1600-1850 is examined for the Lower East- 
ern Shore Region, and developments within the 
region are related to the general themes that are 
influencing the Anglo-American community as a 
whole. 3 hours per week. 


302. COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 
AMERICA (1607-1783) 3 hours credit 
A detailed study of foundations of American civi- 
lization. Economic, political, social, cultural and 
religious factors are emphasized. Consideration of 
English policy and the revolution are included. 
Three hours per week. 


306. THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW 
NATION: USS. ( 1789-1860) 3 hours credit 
This course covers such topics as the new govern- 
ment and its policies, nationalism and economic 
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expansion, the common man and the new democra- 
cy, social ferment and reform movements, manifest 
destiny, wars and sectional crises. Prerequisites: 
History 201 and 202. Three hours per week. 


308. SECTIONAL CONFLICT AND CIVIL 
WAR 3 hours credit 
A study of the origins, development and outcome 
of the struggle between the North and South to the 
end of the Civil War. Emphasis on the clash of 
national and sectional interests and the course of 
the military conflect to its conclusion. Not open to 
students with credit in history 307. Three hours per 
week. 


309. RECONSTRUCTION AND GILDED 
AGE 3 hours credit 
A study of the policies and application of Presi- 
dential and Congressional Reconstruction and an 
examination of the influence of the post-Civil War 
industrial boom on politics and society. Not open to 
students with credit in History 307. Three hours per 
week. 


310. HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO 1702 
3 hours credit 
A survey of England from Roman times through 
the reign of William and Mary emphasizing politi- 
cal, legal, economic, social and cultural institutions 
and trends. Prerequisites: History 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


311. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1702 TO THE PRESENT 
3 hours credit 
A survey of England and Great Britain from the 
reign of Queen Anne to the present emphasizing 
institutional growth and development, the expan- 
sion of the empire, and Britain’s rise to a major 
world power. Prerequisite: History 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


318. HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT NEAR 
EAST 3 hours credit 
A survey of social, political, and religious institu- 
tions of the ancient Mesopotamian civilizations of 
the Sumerians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Assyrians, 
Hittites and Dynastic Egypt, with emphasis on cul- 
tural contributions. Prerequisites: History 101, 
102. Three hours per week. 


319. ROMAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 

The course portrays the rise of Rome from city- 
state to empire. Emphasis on social and cultural 
achievements from eighth century B.C. to fourth 
century A.D. Prerequisites: History 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


321. HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 
3 hours credit 
A survey of culture and institutions of eastern and 
western Europe from the Age of Constantine to the 
end of the Hundred Years’ War and the Fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Turks. Prerequisites: History 
101, 102. Three hours per week. 
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322. RENAISSANCE TO REVOLUTION 
(1450-1815) 3 hours credit 
European developments from the Age of Explora- 
tion through the French Revolution, emphasizing 
the development of early nationalism, absolutism, 
colonialism, capitalism, the middle classes, reli- 
gious wars, cultural change, and scientific thought. 
Prerequisites: History 101, 102. Three hours per 
week. 


323. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of developments from the time of 
Napoleon to 1900 with emphasis on the industrial 
revolution and imperialism. Reorganization of the 
European state system and origins of the great ideo- 
logical conflicts are considered. Prerequisites: His- 
tory 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


324. CENTRAL EUROPE SINCE 1815 
3 hours credit 
A history of Germany and Austria from the Napo- 
leonic period to the present, concentrating on the 
problems of German nationalism within the frame- 
work of modern Europe. Social, economic, and cul- 
tural developments will also be emphasized. Pre- 
requisites: History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


325. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTIONS SINCE 1815 
3 hours credit 
An examination of representative revolutions 
since the time of Napoleon, which will assess the 
influence of the French Revolution on nineteenth 
century uprisings, explore the changed character of 
revolutions in the twentieth century, and attempt to 
construct a revolutionary model. Prerequisites: 
History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


326. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
NAPOLEON, 1789-1815 3 hours credit 
A study of the French Revolution and the Napole- 
onic Period. Prerequisites: History 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


330. PROSEMINAR IN HISTORY 
3 hours credit 
A survey of selected historians and their philoso- 
phy of history. The student is guided in the prepara- 
tion of a formal research paper using primary and 
secondary sources. (Required of history majors and 
may be taken by any student who has satisfactorily 
completed History 101, 102, and 201 or 202.) Three 
hours per week. 


332. NATIONAL HISTORY OF MEXICO 
3 hours credit 
The development of the Mexican nation with spe- 
cial attention to the war for independence, Caudillo 
government, reform movement, the dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz, and the Revolution of 1910. United 
States-Mexican diplomatic relations are examined. 
Three hours per week. 


333. THE ABC POWERS 3 hours credit 

A study of the three major South American pow- 
ers, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, with special 
emphasis on their constitutional development. 
Included is a close review of their relationships with 
the United States. Three hours per week. 
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334. LATIN-AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 

A te 3 hours credit 
A study of the major institutions which developed 
in Latin America during the colonial and national 
periods. Three hours per week. 


340. HISTORY OF AFRICA TO 1870 
3 hours credit 
The . development of indigenous political and 
social institutions leading to the formation of states 
and empires, the slave trade, and the onset of Euro- 
pean imperialism will be emphasized. Prerequi- 
sites: History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


341. HISTORY OF AFRICA: 1870-PRESENT 

; . 3 hours credit 
. This course emphasizes the history and politics of 
imperialism from the “scramble” for Africa to de- 
prays Emphasis on the interaction of Afri- 
can and European institutions. Prerequisite: Histo- 
ry 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


350. THE MIDDLE EAST TO 1800 
bas 3 hours credit 
A survey of the political, social and economic his- 
tory of the Middle East from the rule of Islam to the 
nineteenth century. Emphasis on the rise and 
decline of the Arab Caliphates, Persia and the Otto- 


mans. Prerequisites: History 101, 102. Three hours 
per week. 


355. THE MIDDLE EAST SINCE 1800 
3 hours credit 
A history of the strategic region from the begin- 
nings of nationalism through the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire to the current existence of independent 
states. Emphasis on the historical understanding of 
the modern situation. Prerequisites: History 101 
102. Three hours per week. : 


362. CHINESE CIVILIZATION 3 hours credit 
Chinese civilization from its origins in the Bronze 
Age to the rise of nationalism and communism in 
the twentieth century. Attention is divided equally 
between political and cultural history, giving 
emphasis to the development of traditional institu- 
tions in Chinese society as well as art, literature 
religion, and philosophy. 


363. JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 
3 hours credit 
J apanese cultural and political development from 
the Familial Age to the present. Equal emphasis giv- 
en to politics, economics, art and architecture, dra- 
ma and literature, philosophy, and religion as per- 
sistent and evolving traditions. 


370. GREEK HISTORY 3 hours credit 
_An historical survey of classical Greek civiliza- 
tion, including political, socio-economic and reli- 
gious institutions. Particular emphasis on cultural 
and artistic aspects of Hellenic civilization. Prereq- 
uisites: History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


375. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 
ih 3 hours credit 
A historical study of a particular aspect of Ameri- 
can society and culture. The course may be taken 
twice, under different course titles recorded with 
the registrar. Three hours per week. 





380. THE AMERICAN MILITARY 
_ EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Military history enables students to understand 
better the role played by the armed forces in Ameri- 
can society today through a study of the origins and 
ae ee of barre institutions, traditions, 
practices in the United States, 1775- 
ent. Three hours per week. Pe aie 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 
3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history and cul- 
ture of selected countries. Work in the field is pre- 


ceded by pre-tour lectures. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. 


400. HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
3 hours credit 
A study of Maryland history and government 
from the colonial period to present. The course 
places special stress on the leaders, institutions, and 
contributions made in Maryland and by Maryland 
to the nation. Three hours per week. 


401. AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 3 hours credit 
An historical study of the foreign relations of the 

United States and the resultant diplomatic negotia- 

tions from 1776 to present. Three hours per week. 


405. THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY I 
. 3 hours credit 
Populism to 1932. A study of the political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and social problems attending 
America’s rise to world power late in the 1 9th centu- 
ry, her involvement in World War I, the changes 
attending that conflict and the problems of the 
1920’s. Prerequisites: History 201, 220. Three 
hours per week. 


406. THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY II 

3 hours credi 
F. D. Roosevelt to the present. A study of the 
efforts of the United States to resolve the complex 
problems of the 1930's intensified by the great 
depression, its involvement in World War Il, and 
struggles to maintain peace in the post-war world. 


er History 201, 202. Three hours per 
week. 


407. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
3 hours credi 
A study of the westward movement from he 
Atlantic to the Trans-Allegheny and Trans- 
Mississippi West, with emphasis upon the influence 
of the frontiers in shaping American civilization 
Three hours per week. 


408. HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 


3 hours credit 

A history of the South from the colonial period to 
the present, covering developments in politics, eco- 
nomics, culture, and society. Three hours per week. 
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409. RECENT TRENDS AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 
3 hours credit 
An examination of the important political, eco- 
nomic and military changes in Latin America, par- 
ticularly those of the twentieth century. Three hours 
credit. 


411. PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Readings, reports, and discussion of historical 
problems of Latin American development. Three 
hours per week. 


412. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES I (1600-1875) 
3 hours credit 
(See course description in History 413.) 


413. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES II (1876 TO 
PRESENT) 3 hours credit 

These courses are a study of American thought as 
reflected by the people and leaders. The develop- 
ment of American heritage is covered from the colo- 
nial period to the present, with emphasis upon the 
intellectual, social, religious, and economic move- 
ments. The first course covers from the colonial 
period to reconstruction and the second course 
from about 1876 to present. Three hours per week. 


417. HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A survey of the evolution of scientific achieve- 
ments and technology in the western world, with 
particular emphasis on the cultural, economic and 
social implications of these developments. Prereq- 
uisites: History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


421. EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY WORLD 3 hours credit 
A study of the economic, social, intellectual, and 
political development of Europe, viewed in the con- 
text of world wars, depression, and conflicting polit- 
ical ideologies, showing the decline of European 
dominance and the rise of America and Asia. Pre- 
requisites: History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


423. RUSSIA: RISE TO IMPERIAL POWER 
3 hours credit 
A study of Russia from its Kievan origins, its 
medieval growth and consolidation, to the Empire 
inherited by Nicholas I; emphasis on social, eco- 
nomic and political dele opment. Prerequisites: 
History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


424. MODERN RUSSIA 3 hours credit 

A survey of the growth of a modern, industrial- 
ized state, from the Reign of Nicholas I to the pres- 
ent, with emphasis on the social, economic and 
political forces which have shaped the Soviet Union 
of today. Prerequisites: History 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


426. HISTORY OF SOUTHERN ASIA 
3 hours credit 
A study of the Indian sub-continent and adjacent 
regions, their social development, the evolution of 
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Hinduism and Buddhism, the Islamic, Mongol, and 
British conquests, the rise of nationalism, and the 
status of the region today. Prerequisites: History 
101, 102. Three hours per week. 


430. READINGSIN HISTORY 3 hours credit 

A readings course in history for students who 
have achieved above average in at least eighteen 
hours of history courses. This course may be taken 
twice, under different course titles recorded with 
the registrar. Permission of Department Chairman 
required. Three hours per week. 


435. SENIOR THESIS 3 hours credit 

Individual research and preparation of a thesis by 
history majors. Topic to be approved by depart- 
ment chairman. Three hours per week. 


437. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN IDEAS 
3 hours credit 
A survey of the western intellectual tradition, 
beginning with its heritage from the ancient world, 
and emphasizing the main currents of European 
thought from the Middle Ages to the present. Partic- 
ular emphasis on the rise of a spirit of free inquiry, 
the development of a scientific attitude, and the 
growth of a distinct intellectual class. Prerequisites: 
History 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


440. MINORITY GROUPS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Attention to the role and contribution of minority 
groups in general, with special emphasis on some of 
the larger and older minority groups. Three hours 
per week. 


445. BLACK AMERICAN HISTORY 
3 hours credit 
A study of the life and role of the Black American 
from the Colonial period to the present. Three hours 
per week. 


450. SELECTED PROBLEMS IN 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT AND 
CULTURE, 1700-1840 3 hours credit 

Readings and discussion which focus on intellec- 
tual currents in England, France and Germany in 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. Works of contem- 
porary writers are examined in the context of social 
and political developments. Prerequisites: History 

101, 102. Three hours per week. 


460. HISTORY OF CHINA SINCE 1800 
3 hours credit 
The revolutionary transformation of China from 
the nineteenth century to the present, with empha- 
sis on the impact of imperialism, the profound 
effects of western technology and foreign policy 
wrought by the history of her relations with the 
West. Prerequisites: History 101, 102. Three hours 
per week. 


470. HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 3 hours credit 
A study of particular institutions and movements 
in Roman history. Emphasis on family history and 
social and religious trends during the early imperial 
period of Roman history. Prerequisites: History 
101, 102. Three hours per week. 
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472. STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Assorted topics and archaeological sites of the 
ancient Mediterranean world (Crete, Greece and 
Italy) are examined. Course may be taken twice 
under different subtitles. Prerequisites: History 
101, 102. Three hours per week. 


474. HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
3 hours credit 
An intensive study of three eras of Egyptian histo- 
ry —the pyramid age, the chaotic middle kingdom, 
and New Kingdom Absolutism. Emphasis on cul- 
tural, religious and artistic contributions. Prerequi- 
sites: History 101. Three hours per week. 


480. MUSEUM STUDIES 3 hours credit 

A work experience course which invites students 
to learn techniques of museology. Students work in 
co-operation with various local or regional muse- 
ums under the supervision and direction of a muse- 


um curator. This course may be taken twice with the 
consent of the instructor. Written approval of 
— chairman to register. Three hours per 
week. 


490. ) STUDIES IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
An intensive historical study of particular periods 
and groups, economics, intellectual, cultural, social 
movements, and/or institutions. This course may 
be taken twice under different course titles recorded 
with the Registrar. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
Department Chairman. Three hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 

Independent study, research and conferences 
undertaken by history majors for departmental 
honors at the invitation of the department. This 
course may not be taken on a Pass/No Credit basis. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the department. Students 
must have completed 21 hours of course work in 
history including Proseminar 330 and have at least 
a 3.5 average in history. 


American Studies 


Students majoring or planning to major in hi ici 
| yor in history may also participate in American Studies by taki 
oe wie im American Studies 31 5: Topics in American Studies, History 412 and 413: Social a Cunen 
ro ory of the United States, two American literature courses and American Studies 480: Senior Seminar in 
merican Studies (see American Studies listings on page 64 of the catalogue for further information). 
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Interdisciplinary Studies 
(Dept. No. 4999) 


In keeping with the Liberal Arts tradition and in order to facilitate the integration of 
curriculum, the College offers courses in Interdisciplinary Studies. These courses are 
taught by a variety of departments and may be used, upon approval of advisors, within 


many of the programs of the College. 


111. CRITICAL THINKING AND WRITING 
3 hours credit 
First course in the Honors program. The process- 
es for developing and supporting beliefs with clear, 
unambiguous arguments and evaluating the sound- 
ness of the arguments. Practice in reasoning, pre- 
sentation of sound arguments in oral and written 
form, and analysis of the use of language to influ- 
ence thought. Restricted to students in the Honors 
program. Three hours per week. 


112. HONORS CORE II - THE WESTERN 

INTELLECTUAL TRADITION I 

3 hours credit 

Second course in the Honors Core Curriculum. 

The scrutiny of major intellectual texts which have 

shaped Western civilization from classical Greece 

to the Renaissance in order to examine a central 

issue Or idea which these tests in part address. Pre- 
requisite: IDIS 111. Three hours per week. 


211. HONORS CORE III - THE WESTERN 
INTELLECTUAL TRADITION II 
3 hours credit 
Third course in the Honors Core Curriculum. A 
continuation of the examination of major texts of 
Western culture from the 17th century to the pres- 
ent in order to explore a central issue or idea which 
these texts in part address. Prerequisites: IDIS 111 
and 112. Three hours per week. 


212. HONORS CORE CURRICULUM IV 

- SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 3 hours credit 
Fourth course in the Honors Core Curriculum. 

Analysis and discussion of a single problem in sci- 

ence. Students examine the relationships asserted 


between data and conclusions, suggest alternate 
hypotheses, and design laboratory procedures that 
test the conclusions drawn. Students also examine 
the social and ethical implications of scientific find- 
ings. Prerequisites: IDIS 111, 112,211. Three hours 
per week. 


250. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 
3 credit hours 
A comprehensive overview of major religious tra- 
ditions, including Judaism, Islam, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and religions of the 
Ancient World. Focus on structural concepts such 
as the experience of the sacred, the roles of myth and 
symbolic systems, cosmologies, and definitions of 
the religious community. Three hours per week. 


400. HONORS--SENIOR SEMINAR 
3 hours credit 
This course is required for Honors students who 
wish to graduate with a College Honors degree des- 
ignation. Seminar sections are directed by faculty 
who volunteer to lead the seminar and who are rec- 
ommended by the Director of the Honors Program. 
Sections are limited to 12 students, each of whom 
will prepare and direct a discussion of a pivotal 
intellectual text from a diversity of disciplines (his- 
tory, science, literature, etc.) which students will 
choose from a list developed by the Honors Pro- 
gram Committee. Prerequisite: Enrollment by per- 
mission of the Honors Program Director only. 
Three hours per week. 


Liberal Studies 
(Dept. No. 4994) 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science requirements for a major in Liberal Studies 
include satisfactory completion of General Education requirements, 120 semester hours 
of course work and a minimum of 30 semester hours at the 300-400 level with a grade of 
C or better in each course. A minimum of 15 semester hours at Salisbury State College in 
upper divison courses is necessary for transfer students. 

It is the student’s responsibility to devise the appropriate courses and their sequence 
to meet unique personal or career goals. The Director and/or a faculty advisor will be 
rag to assist in this learning process. For further information, see Liberal Studies 
page 66. 

(Students interested in developing high competence in Music and Computer Science 
should see the respective department chairman for curriculum guidance.) 
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CURRICULUM GUIDE* 


Liberal Studies* 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
Group II-B Elective 3 Natural Science 3 
Natural Science 4 Group I-B Elective 3 
Group I-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Group II-B Elective 3 Elective 3 
16 15 
. SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Literature Elective 3 Group III-B Elective 3 
Group III-B Elective 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 300-400 level course 3 
Elective . 3 300-400 level course 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 300-400 level course 3 
300-400 level course 3 

18 15 

JUNIOR YEAR 
300-400 level course 3 300-400 level course 3 
300-400 level course 3 300-400 level course 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
15 15 

SENIOR YEAR 
300-400 level course 3 300-400 level course 3 
300-400 level course 3 300-400 level course 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
15 15 


*This curriculum guide is recommended for students who wish to develop individualized Liberal Studies programs. Students 
who wish to complete structured programs within the Liberal Studies major (Music, Computer Selcnoe} should consult the 
talogue section of the department in which they wish to concentrate. 

Because majoring within the Liberal Studies program permits students an especially wide array of options, it is important that 
students see their advisors and begin to provide input to their own program development as early as possible. Students in Liberal 
Studies also need to be especially aware that many of the courses they select from a range of academic departments may have 
prerequisites which will also have to be taken. Often, however, these prerequisites will satisfy General Education requirements 
and thereby not unduly overload Liberal Studies students. In order that Liberal Studies students — panes ve maximum flexi- 


bility within their programs, the department strongly recommends that they complete all 
the end of the sophomore year. gly y comp General Education requirements by 


— are valuable to you. Use them wisely in your program to create as many different competencies as 
possible. 


Modern Language and Intercultural Studies 
(Dept. No. 1101) 


Professor Knowles; Associate Professors Palmer (Chairman), St. Martin: I 
White, (Part Time - K. Thompson) ; ) oboe Srasmonty os 


. I. Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in French or Spanish consist of the fol- 
wing: 
1. Atleast 27 credit hours in the language above the elementary level, including 
at least 6 credit hours in courses at the 400 level. 
Survey of Literature courses 350 and 351. 
The linguistics course: Introduction to Language Study (English 110). 
A grade of C or better in major courses. (All transfer students must complete 
= — 5 hours in the Department of Modern Languages at Salisbury State 
ollege. 
5. Demonstrated oral and written proficiency to the satisfaction of the depart- 
ment pinky standardized test, oral interview, composition, etc. 
II. Requirements for a minor in French, Spanish or German consist of the following: 


PwY 
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1. Atleast 18 credit hours in the language. 

2. Agrade of C or better in language courses taken towards the minor. 

3. Atleast 15 hours of the minor must consist of courses not used to satisfy Gener- 
al Education requirements. 

In addition to the above requirements, the Department recommends that all majors 
study a second foreign language and participate in a study program abroad. The Depart- 
ment assists students in making arrangements for study in other countries. 

While all majors in French and Spanish must satisfy the Department requirements, 
they may also design a program combining a major in the language with specialization in 
a professional area. 

A language major planning to enter a field such as business, education, social work, 
etc. should seek advisement from the Department in regard to selection and sequence of 
courses. For example, language mp who seek certification in teaching French and/or 
Spanish in secondary schools must fulfill the following requirements in education courses 
in addition to the requirements for the major: Education 300, 305, 306, 308, and 337. 

The Department is the sarang agency for the college’s Institute for Cross- 
Cultural Communication, the Division of Migrant Education and the Division of Bilin- 


gual/Bicultural Education. 
CURRICULUM GUIDE 
French or Spanish Majors 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Prin. of Composition 3 ENGL 102 Principles of Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
FREN 201 Intermediate French FREN 202 Intermediate French 
or or 
SPAN 201 Intermediate Spanish 3 SPAN 202 Intermediate Spanish 3 
Group III-A Elective 3 Group I-B Elective 3 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography a Group III-A Elective 3 
15 PHEC 106 Personal Health Fitness 3 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FREN 312 French Conversation FREN 310 Oral and Written 
or Composition 
SPAN 312 Spanish Conversation 3 or ‘2 
pe pos aig 3 SPAN 310 Oral and Written 3 
nguage Composition 
FREN 350 French Literature Senta tcatian 3 
or é . Language 102 
SPAN 350 Spanish Literature 3 ENGL 110 Intro to Language Study 3 
Group III-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Group II-B Elective 3 FREN 351 French Literature 
15 oe 
SPAN 351 Spanish Literature 3 
Phys. Ed. Elective l 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR* 
FREN 320 Intro to Drama and Poetry FREN 321 Intro to Short Story 
or and Novel 
SPAN 320 Intro to Drama and Poetry 3 or 
Group III-B Elective 3 SPAN 321 Intro to Short Sto 3 
FREN 315 French Culture and and Novel ii 
Civilization I Second Foreign 3 
or . Language 112 
SPAN 316 Spanish Culture and 3 FREN 401 Advanced Composition and 
Civilization I Morphology 
Second Foreign 3 or 
Language III SPAN 401 Advanced Grammar and 3 
Elective 3 Composition 
15 Electives 
15 
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SENIOR YEAR 


French Literature French Elective 
or Spanish Literature 3 or Spanish Elective 3 
FREN 402 Advanced Conversation Second Foreign Language 3 
or Spanish Elective 3 Electives i) 
FREN 480 Senior Seminar 15 
or 
SPAN 480 Senior Seminar 3 
Second Foreign Language 3 
Electives 3 
15 


*The Department recommends that all Language majors plan to spend one semester of study at an institution in a country in 
which the target language is spoken. Students are encouraged to begin study of a second language. Students should take compe- 
tency exams and apply for entry into professional program. os 

Language majors seeking certification for teaching should see the department chairman for additional 
courses. Language majors may choose to develop a minor area of study which would complement language 
study: education, political science, business, history, English, sociology, social work, etc. 


French 

A major in French consists of 36 credit hours distributed as follows: 

1. Atleast 27 hours in the language above the elementary level, including at least 6 credit hours in 400 
level courses. 

2. French literature courses 350 and 351. 

3. The linguistics course: Introduction to Language Study (English 110). 

Requirements for a minor in French consist of the following: 

1. 18 credit hours in the language. 

2. Agrade of C or better in language courses taken for the minor. 

3. Atleast 15 hours of the minor must consist of courses not used to fulfill General Education require- 
ments. 

A major in French may be combined with study in other areas in order to enhance 
career opportunities. The department will advise students in planning an academic pro- 
gram to meet individual interests and career objectives. It is especially recommended that 
those planning careers in education and in government service study a second foreign lan- 
guage. 

“Students majoring in French are encouraged to plan to spend some time in a French- 
speaking country to improve their speaking ability and to learn the target culture first 
hand. Credits earned through study abroad may be applied toward a major in French. 





French 
FRENCH 100. FRENCH FOR PRACTICAL 
COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 


A course designed to meet the needs of those who 
expect to use French for verbal communication. 
Students learn practical vocabulary and basic 
phrases in order to function in daily situations, to 
seek information, and to satisfy personal needs and 
to observe native courtesies. The course enables 
students who travel to French-speaking countries to 
have a more meaningful and rewarding experience. 
(Does not satisfy General Education Requirement.) 
Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 101. ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written French 
with emphasis on the sound system and the basic 
structures of the language. Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written practice to be done in the language laborato- 
ry or in workshop sessions to complement the work 


in French 101. To be eligible for this credit, students 
must be registered in French 101 or receive permis- 
sion of the department chairman. Two hours per 
week. 


FRENCH 102. ELEMENTARY FRENCH II 
3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken 
and written French with further study of major 
structures. Prerequisite: French 101 or at least one 
year of high school French. (Satisfies Group 1-B 
General Education Requirements.) Three hours per 
week. 


FRENCH 106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work in French 102. To be eligible for this credit, 
students must be registered in French 102 or receive 
permission of the department chairman. Two hours 
per week. 





FRENCH 201. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 
3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and 
refinement of language skills with emphasis on 
reading, writing and vocabulary development. Pre- 
requisite: French 102 or at least two years in high 
school French. (Satisfies Group I-B General Educa- 
tion Requirement.) Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 205. OPTIONAL PRACT ICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop session to complement the 
work in French 201. To be eligible for this credit, 
students must be registered in French 201 or receive 
permission of the department chairman. Two hours 
per week. 


FRENCH 202. INTERMEDIATE AND 
APPLIED FRENCH 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development, refine- 
ment and application of language skills with empha- 
sis On reading, writing and vocabulary develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: French 201 or at least three 
years of high school French. (Satisfies theal nguage 
requirement.) Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work in French 202. To be eligible for this credit, 
students must be registered in French 202 or receive 
permission of the department chairman. Two hours 
per week. 


FRENCH 310. ORAL AND WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
A course in which students develop facility to sus- 
tain oral and written discussion in French. Students 
practice the basic patterns of French syntax and 
develop vocabulary by preparing frequent oral and 
written compositions. Prerequisite: French 202 or 
equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 312. FRENCH CONVERSATION 
3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development of con- 
versational skills through oral reports and presenta- 
tions, and an introduction to phonetics. Prerequi- 
site: French 202 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


FRENCH 315. FRENCH CULTURE AND 
CIVILIZATION I 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the history of French civiliza- 
tion tracing major cultural themes from the begin- 
ning of French society to the 16th century. Prerequi- 
site: French 202 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


FRENCH 316. FRENCH CULTURE AND 
CIVILIZATION II 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the history of French civiliza- 
tion tracing major cultural themes from the 17th to 
the 20th century. Prerequisite: French 202 or the 
equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 
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FRENCH 300. TOPICS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, move- 
ment, genre or theme in French. Topic may vary 
from semester to semester. May be repeated once 
with new content. Prerequisite: French 310 or per- 
mission of department chairman. Three hours per 
week. 


FRENCH 320. INTRODUCTION TO 
LITERARY FORMS I — DRAMA AND 
POETRY 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the formal principles underly- 
ing drama and poetry through readings and analysis 
of selected works. Prerequisites: French 310 or con- 
sent of department chairman. Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 321. INTRODUCTION TO 
LITERARY FORMS II — SHORT 
STORY AND NOVEL 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the narrative techniques of the 

French short story and novel through readings and 

analysis of selected works. Prerequisite: French 310 

or consent of department chairman. Three hours 

per week. 


FRENCH 401. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 
AND MORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A synthesis on an intense, advanced level of all of 
the principles of morphology, syntax, sentence 
development and sentence structure through trans- 
lation and detailed composition. Prerequisite: 
French 310 or consent of department chairman. 
Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 402. ADVANCED 
CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to provide greater flexibility in 
the spoken language by intense oral practice to cor- 
rect the defects of pronunciation and diction 
through phonetics. Prerequisite: French 312 or con- 
sent of department chairman. Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
FRENCH Variable 1-6 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in French lin- 
guistics or in French literature with the advice and 
direction from a member of the department. May 
be repeated by same student with new content. Pre- 
requisite: consent of department chairman. 


FRENCH 411. MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE THOUGHT IN 
FRENCH LITERATURE 3 hours credit 

A study of the major phenomena of French liter- 
ary history from its dawning in 843 to the negative 
implication of the term “Dark Ages,” through to the 
optimism of the early Renaissance in Rabelais to its 
decline in Montaigne. Prerequisite: French 320 or 

321 or consent of department chairman. Three 

hours per week. 


FRENCH 412. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 
AND THE “AGE OF REASON” 
3 hours credit 
A study of the principal classical themes found in 
the works of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, La Fon- 
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taine, La Bruyere, La Rochefoucauld, and Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau. Prerequi- 
site: French 320 or 321 or consent of department 
chairman. Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 415. ROMANTICISM, REALISM 
AND NATURALISM IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 3 hours credit 

A study of the development of romanticism from 

Chateaubriand to Victor Hugo as well as a detailed 

study of the terms “romanticism,” “realism,” and 

“naturalism” and their effect on the 19th century as 

seen through representative works of Stendhal, 

Flaubert, Balzac, and Zola. Prerequisite: French 

320 or 321 or consent of department chairman. 

Three hours per week. 


FRENCH 416. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of contemporary ideologies and underly- 
ing currents of symbolism, surrealism, existential- 
ism, and the “nouveau roman” through representa- 
tive works of Camus, Sartre, Apollinaire, Cocteau 
(prose and drama) and of Proust, Gide, Butor, and 
Robbe-Grillet. Prerequisite: French 320 or 321 or 
consent of department chairman. Three hours per 
week. 


FRENCH 480. SENIOR SEMINAR 
1-3 hours credit 
A course for senior French majors in which 
research encompassing several areas of French life 
and culture, language and literature is brought to 
bear upon a single theme or issue. Prerequisite: 
Senior Standing. 


German 


Requirements for a minor in German consist 
of the following: 

1. 18 credit hours in the language. 

2. A grade of C or better in language 
classes taken towards the minor. 

3. Atleast 15 hours of the minor must be 
courses not used to satisfy General 
Education requirements. 


GERMAN 101. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written Ger- 
man with emphasis on the sound system and the 
basic structures of the language. Three hours per 
week. 


GERMAN 105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercise to be done in the language laborato- 
ry or in workshop sessions to complement the work 
in German 101. To be eligible for this credit, stu- 
dents must be registered for German 101 or receive 
permission of the department chairman. Two hours 
per week. 


GERMAN 102. ELEMENTARY GERMAN II 
3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken 
and written German with further study of major 


structures. Prerequisite: German 101 or at least one 
year of high school German. (Satisfies Group I-B 
General Education Requirement.) Three hours per 
week. 


GERMAN 106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work done in German 102. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered for German 102 
or receive permission of the department chairman. 
Two hours per week. 


GERMAN 201. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 
3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and 
refinement of the language skills with emphasis on 
reading, writing, and vocabulary development. Pre- 
requisite: German 102 or at least 2 years of high 
school German. (Satisfies Group I-B General Edu- 
cation Requirement.) Three hours per week. 


GERMAN 205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work done in German 201. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered for German 201 
or receive permission of the department chairman. 
Two hours per week. 


GERMAN 202. INTERMEDIATE AND 
APPLIED GERMAN 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development, refine- 
ment, and application of language skills with 
emphasis on reading, writing, and vocabulary 
development. Prerequisite: German 201 or at least 
three years of high school German. (Satisfies the 
language requirement.) Three hours per week. 


GERMAN 206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work done in German 202. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered for German 202 
or receive permission of the department chairman. 
Two hours per week. 


GERMAN 310. ORAL AND WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
A course in which students develop facility to sus- 
tain oral and written discussion in German. Stu- 
dents practice the basic patterns of German syntax 
and develop vocabulary by preparing frequent oral 
and written compositions. Prerequisite: German 
202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


GERMAN 312. GERMAN CONVERSATION 
3 hours credit 
A course designed to develop confidence and cor- 
rectness in spoken German through practice in pro- 
nunciation, dialogues, discussions, and oral reports 
and presentations. Prerequisite: German 202 or 
equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 
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Spanish 


A major in Spanish consists of 36 credit hours 
distributed as follows: 

1. At least 27 hours in the language 
above the elementary level, including 
at least 6 credit hours in 400 level 
courses, 

2. Spanish literature courses 350 and 
aSi. 

3. The linguistics course: Introduction 
to Language Study (English 110) 

Requirements fora minor in Spanish consist of 
the following: 

1. 18 credit hours in the language, 
including Spanish 310 and 31 2: 

2. A grade of C or better in language 
classes taken for a minor. 

3. At least 15 hours of the minor must 
consist of courses not used to Satisfy 
General Education requirements. 

A major in Spanish may be combined with 
Study in other areas in order to enhance career 
opportunities. The department will advise students 
in planning an academic program to meet individu- 
al interests and career objectives. It is especially rec- 
ommended that those students planning careers in 
education and in government service study a sec- 
ond foreign language. 

Students majoring in Spanish are encouraged 
to plan to spend some time in a Spanish-speaking 
country to improve their speaking abilities and to 
learn the target culture first hand. Credits earned 
through study abroad may be applied toward a 
major in Spanish. 


SPANISH 100. SPANISH FOR PRACTICAL 
COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed for students who expect to use 
Spanish for verbal communication in a Spanish- 
speaking environment. Students will learn practical 
vocabulary and basic phrases which will enable 
them to function in ordinary daily Situations; in 
seeking information, in Satisfying personal needs 
and in observing native courtesies. The course 
enables students who travel to Spanish-speaking 
countries to have a more meaningful and more 
rewarding experience. (Does not Satisfy General 
Education Requirement.) Prerequisite: None. 
Three hours per week. 


SPANISH 101. ELEMENTARY SPANISH 
3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written Spanish 
with emphasis on the sound System and the basic 
structures of the language. Three hours per week. 


SPANISH 105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work in Spanish 101. To be eligible for this credit, 
Students must be registered in Spanish 101 or 
receive permission of the department chairman. 
Two hours per week. 
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SPANISH 102. ELEMENTARY SPANISH IT 
3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken 
and written Spanish with further stud of major 
structures. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 or at least one 
year of high school Spanish. (Satisfies Group I-B 
General Education Requirement.) Three hours per 
week, 


SPANISH 106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work in Spanish 102. To be eligible for this credit, 
Students must be registered in Spanish 102 or 
receive permission of the department chairman. 
Two hours per week. 


SPANISH 201. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 
3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and 
refinement of the language skills with emphasis on 
reading, writing and vocabulary development. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 102 or at least two years of high 
school Spanish. (Satisfies Group I-B General Edu- 
cation Requirement.) Three hours per week. 


SPANISH 205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work in Spanish 201. To be eligible for this credit, 
Students must be registered in Spanish 201 or 


receive permission of the department chairman. 
Two hours pe? week. 


SPANISH 202. INTERMEDIATE AND 
APPLIED SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A course in which students refine and apply their 
language skills by exploring diverse forms of expres- 
sion in Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 201 orat least 
three years of high school Spanish. (Satisfies the lan- 
guage requirement.) Three hours per week. 


SPANISH 206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 
CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and 
written exercises to be done in the language labora- 
tory or in workshop sessions to complement the 
work in Spanish 202. To be eligible for this credit, 
Students must be registered in Spanish 202 or 
receive permission of the department chairman. 
Two hours per week. 


SPANISH 121. BILINGUALISM IN THE 
CLASSROOM 3 hours credit 
Preparation for those in education whose work 
may involve contact with people from two language 
and cultural backgrounds: Spanish and English. 
Topics include cross-cultural communication; sur- 
vival language skills and culturally relevant materi- 


als. (Not counted toward major.) Three hours per 
week, 








ISH 310. ORAL AND WRITTEN 

= ge COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 

A course in which students develop facility to sus- 
tain oral and written discussion in Spanish. Stu- 
dents practice the basic patterns of Spanish syntax 
and develop vocabulary by preparing frequent oral 
and written compositions. Prerequisite: Spanish 
202 or equivalent experience. 


‘ NVERSATION 
SPANISH 312. CO sestermadetel 
d cor- 
A course designed to develop confidence an 
rectness in spoken Spanish through practice in con- 
versation, reports, and discussions. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours 
per week. 


SPANISH 315. ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 
CULTURE 3 hours credit 

A study of the dominant cultural patterns in 
Spanish life including the themes of religion, ee 
relationships and festivals; and the dilemmas o 
work-leisure, sports-cruelty, honor-death, through 
prose, drama and other selected material. Prerequi- 
site: Spanish 310 or consent of department chair- 
man. Three hours per week. 


316. ELEMENTS OF LATIN 

et AMERICAN CULTURE 3 hours credit 

A study of key cultural patterns with particular 
attention given to the results of the rane Om 
of Spanish culture through its transplantation to ~ 
new world. The major vehicle of examination is the 
written word in prose, drama and other seever 
materials. Prerequisite: Spanish 310 or consent o 
department chairman. Three hours per week. 


SPANISH 250. SPANISH FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 3 hours credit 
Students learn basic Spanish expressions needed 
for making applications, giving instructions and 
administering interviews. The student also exam- 
ines those cultural differences which prevent 
smooth relationships between the social worker and 
the Spanish-speaking client. (Not counted toward 
major.) Three hours per week. 


" PICS IN SPANISH 
SPANISH 300. TO sera ates 
t 

A course of study ofan author, period, movem nt, 
genre, or theme. Topic will vary from semester to 
semester. May be repeated once with new content. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 310 or permission of depart- 
ment chairman. Three hours per week. 


320. INTRODUCTION TO 
Sea LITERARY FORMS I — DRAMA AND 
POETRY . 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the formal principles underly- 
ing drama and poetry through readings and analysis 
of selected works. Prerequisite: Spanish 310 or a 
sent of department chairman. Three hours per week. 





ANISH 321. INTRODUCTION TO 
6 LITERARY FORMS II — SHORT 
STORY AND NOVEL | 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the narrative techniques of the 
short story and the novel through readings and anal- 
ysis of selected works. Prerequisite: Spanish 310 or 
consent of department chairman. Three hours per 


week. 


ISH 
SPANISH 401. ADVANCED SPAN 
RAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
7 ry 3 hours credit 
trated drill on Spanish syntax and idiom- 

dancane combined with translation from English 
to Spanish and the writing of themes in Spanish. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 310 or consent of department 
chairman. Three hours per week. 


. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 

SEAN SPANISH! Variable 1-6 hours credit 

Individual study of special areas in Spanish lin- 
guistics such as phonetics and diction, the history 
and evolution of the language, or in Spanish and 
Latin American literature with advice and peer 
from a member of the department. May be repeate 
by same student with new content. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department chairman. 


12. SPANISH LITERATURE OF 
Se THE GOLDEN AGE | 3 hours credit 
A study of the selected masterpieces of Spanish 
literature of the Siglo de Oro. Prerequisite: Spanish 
320 or 321 or consent of department chairman. 
Three hours per week. 


. NINETEENTH AND 
Sea TWENTIETH CENTURY SPANISH 
LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of selected major works in Spanish litera- 
ture of the 19th and 20th century. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 320 or 321 or consent of department chair- 
man. Three hours per week. 


H 417. NINETEENTH AND 
SoA TWENTIETH CENTURY SPANISH 
ITERATURE 
hoon aia 3 hours credit 
j ican liter- 
A study of major works in Spanish American 
ature of the 19th and 20th Century. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 320 or 321 or consent of department chair- 
man. Three hours per week. 


SPANISH 418. CONTEMPORARY 
IN SPANISH 

ma Rt 3 hours credit 
i ks in Span- 

A study of contemporary literary wor 
ish. The selection will vary from year to year. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 320 or 321 or consent of depart- 

ment chairman. 


. SENIOR SEMINAR 
SPANISH 480 Nac y Mae toe 


A course for the senior Spanish major in which 
research encompassing several areas of Spanish life 
and culture, language and literature is brought to 
bear upon a single theme or issue. Prerequisite: 
Senior standing. 
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SPANISH 495. SPANISH FOR 
PROFESSIONAL AND SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 3 hours credit 

Practical experience in spoken and written Span- 
ish based upon study of the cultural context in 
which the language is used. Specific applicability 
for those engaged in a professional or service func- 
tion requiring contact with Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple. (Not counted toward a major.) Three hours per 
week. 


SPANISH 496. THE BILINGUAL, 
BICULTURAL CLASSROOM 
3 hours credit 
Preparation for those in education whose work 
may involve contact with students and parents from 
different language and cultural backgrounds, with 
emphasis on the problems and needs of the Spanish- 
speaking child. Studies include cross-cultural com- 
munication; survival skills in Spanish; culturally 
relevant materials. (Not counted toward a major.) 
Three hours per week. 


Intercultural Studies 


All of the following courses are taught in 
English and satisfy general education requirements 
under section 1-B. They offer all students the expe- 
rience of a direct encounter with or at least a close- 
up exposure to a culture other than their own. 
Through these courses students are able to view 
their own cultural values in a more universal con- 
text. 


ML 240. THEITALIAN PEOPLE AND 
THEIR SETTING 3 hours credit 
A study of the Italians, their society, culture and 
traditions in the geo-historical setting. The major 
vehicles of examination will be lecture, essays, 
selected literature in translation and film. Three 
hours per week. 


ML 241. THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
3 hours credit 
A study of contemporary French culture. The 
uniqueness of French mentality are studied through 
the language, the traditions, and the customs of the 
people. Three hours per week. 


ML 242. THE BLACK PEOPLE 3 hours credit 

This course presents a topical approach to the 
understanding of Blacks. It is designed to share with 
the students cultural experiences, relationships, 
and thoughts not typically covered in other courses. 
Three hours per week. 


ML 243. LATIN AMERICAN PEOPLES 
3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the 
uniqueness of the Latin American character and 
mentality as they are reflected in the language, the 
traditions, and the life-style of the people. Three 
hours per week. 
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ML 244. THE SPANISH PEOPLE 
3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the 
Spanish culture. The uniqueness of the Spanish 
character are studied through the language, tradi- 
tions, and the life-style of the people. Three hours 
per week. 


ML 245. THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the Ger- 
man culture. The uniqueness of the German charac- 
ter are studied through the language, the traditions, 
and the life-style of the people. Three hours per 
week. 


ML 248. STUDIES INCONTEMPORARY 
CULTURES 3 hours credit 
A course providing opportunities for students to 
explore and study the ways of life and contemporary 
culture of peoples of the industrialized world not 
normally studied as a part of the fixed curriculum. 
The course may be repeated once under a different 
sub-title. Three hours per week. 


ML 260. STUDIES IN LANGUAGE 
3 hours credit 
A course providing opportunities for students to 
explore and study languages not normally offered as 
a part of the fixed curriculum. The course may be 
repeated once under a different sub-title. Three 
hours per week. 


ML 399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 
3 or 6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history, and 
culture of selected foreign countries. Work in field 
is preceded by pre-tour lectures. 


Literature in Translation 


All of the following literature courses are taught 
in English and satisfy General Education Require- 
ments under section 1-A, the literature require- 
ment. Through these courses students are able to 
view another culture as it is reflected through its lit- 
erature. Students will also come to appreciate the 
humanistic value of literature. 


ML 300. STUDIES IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, move- 
ment, genre or theme. Topic will vary from semes- 
ter to semester. May be repeated once with new con- 
tent and different subtitle. Prerequisite: English 102 
or consent of department chairman. Three hours 
per week. 


FRENCH 350. THE RISE AND FALL OF 
SENSUALITY FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES TO 1700 3 hours credit 

The theme of sensuality in major works from the 

Middle Ages to the Enlightment: medieval conflict, 

humanistic synthesis, classical rigidity. (Song of 

Roland, Lays of Marie de France, Essays- 

Montaigne, Gargantua-Rabelais, Racine, Cor- 

neille, Moliere.) Prerequisite: English 102 or con- 

sent of department chairman. Three hours per week. 





FRENCH 351. FRENCH LITERATURE OF 
PROTEST IN TRANSLATION (1700- 
1970) 3 hours credit 
A study of the emergence of France as a nation 
through: the revolutionary literature of 1789, the 
intense emotionalism of the romantics, the realist 
observations, and the ex stential absurd of France 
today. Open to all. Prerequisite: English 102 or con- 
sent of department chairman. Three hours per week. 


ML 301. STUDIES IN SPANISH 
LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, move- 
ment, genre, or theme. Topic will vary from semes- 
ter to semester. May be repeated once with new con- 
tent and different sub-title. Prerequisite: English 
102 or consent of department chairman. Three 
hours per week. 





SPANISH 351. THE IMAGE OF MAN IN 
CONTEMPORARY SPANISH AND 
LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

3 hours credit 
A study of ways contemporary Spanish and Latin 

American authors struggle to express themselves 

relative to crises in contemporary Western Culture. 

Conducted in English. Prerequisite: English 102 or 

consent of department chairman. Three hours per 

week. 


ML 302. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
3 hours credit 
A course focusing on a comparative study of liter- 
ary works from at least 2 areas of literature in trans- 
lation: French, German, Latin American, or Span- 
ish. May be repeated once for credit with different 
content and different subtitle. Prerequisite: English 
102 or consent of department chairman. Three 


hours per week. 


SPANISH 350. THE REBEL IN SPANISH 
LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A survey of the classics from the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance and the Golden Age. Course conduct- 
ed in English and open to non-majors. Requirement 
for majors. Prerequisite: English 102 or consent of 
department chairman. Three hours per week. 


Music 


(Dept. No. 1005-Music) 
(Dept. No. 1004-Applied Music and Performance) 


Professors Elliot (Chairman), J. Fleming; Associate Professors Delpaz, Heyde, C. Smith, 
Zeigler; Instructor Cockey. 


The Music Department offers prescribed programs of study culminating in the Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree in Liberal Studies-Music curriculum and the Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Liberal Studies-Music Education curriculum. In the Liberal Studies-Music 
Concentration program of study, it is possible to specialize in a specific area such as 
Church Music or Piano Pedagogy. The Liberal Studies-Music Education curriculum is a 
NASDTEC-approved program providing certification in Maryland and most other states. 

Because of the sequence of Music courses, students are encouraged and advised to 
declare a Liberal Studies-Music or Music Education curriculum Major as early as possible 
in their college careers. Please consult the Music Department for specific information on 
all curricula, especially noting that some courses are not offered regularly but are offered 
periodically. Students so enrolled must maintain a 2.5 (C) average in music courses and 
may progress to a more advanced course in a given sequence only if they earn a C or better 
in the basic course. ' hep 

A non-professional Music curriculum may be completed with a minimum of 34 
semester hours in Music courses, including 12 semester hours in 300-400 level courses. 
These students must complete the liberal studies major requirement of 30 semester hours 
in 300-400 level courses with a grade of C or better. : 

Elementary education majors may elect a program of 16 or more semester hours in 
Music which will qualify them to teach music in the elementary schools of Maryland with 
a “‘“Music Endorsement” on the Elementary Teaching Certificate. j ; ie 

Transfer students must complete all Departmental requirements, including a mini- 
mum of 15 semester hours in Music courses at SSC in order to get a degree with a major 
in Liberal Studies — curriculum in Music. cy 

Specifically for all students, Music 200 or Music 120 (are prerequisites for all skills 
courses.) Music 120, Music 110 and Music 104 are recommended to satisfy General Edu- 
cation requirements in Group I B. a 

Placement auditions for piano, voice and organ courses will be administered by 
appointment with Music Department Faculty prior to registration. 
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Music Education Major* . 
(This sample sequence with A BAND INSTRUMENT as the major performing medium.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR rn 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 cbeetcee of 3 
101 World Civilizations 3 iterature 
vgs es Group III-A Science 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Music Elective* 1 “ere eee Science y 
MUSC 203 Theory I 3 usic Elective 
Group I-B Elective 3 MUSC 204 = Theory II : 
*MUSC 390 _— Directed Independent l MUSC 104 Introduction to 
Study Music 
“17 *MUSC 390 _— Directed Independent l 
Study 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 
20 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
English Literature 3 PSYC 210 General Psychology 3 
Group III-B 2 Group III-B y 
(Science or Math) MUSC 304 Theory IV ; 
MUSC 303 ___ Theory Ill 4 MUSC 208 Voice II : 
MUSC 207 __—svVooice I es MUSC 206 __—~Piano Il | 
MUSC 205 Piano I 2 MUSC 211 Strings aes Woodwinds , 
212 Brass and Percussion 2 Music ective 
pig Music Elective* 1 *MUSC 390 _— Directed Independent l 
*MUSC 390 _— Directed Independent l Study 
Study 
18 ee 
JUNIOR YEAR | 
MUSC 305 Music History I 3 MUSC 310 wer and Score 3 
C419 Teaching Music in the 3 eading 
cee fecidenies School MUSC 306 Music History II 3 
EDUC 300 Development and 3 EDUC 429 Teaching Music in the 3 
Learning Secondary School 
MUSC 425 Musical Form and 3 MUSC 426 _ Arranging for Voices 3 
Analysis and Instruments 
Group II-B 3 *MUSC 412 = Applied Music II 3 
*MUSC 411 Applied Music I 3 15 
18 
SENIOR YEAR oe ; 
inciples of 3 EDUC 430 Directed Teaching in 
si heme > Sergio K-12 Music in Elem. School 
Group II-B 3 EDUC 431 Directed Teaching in 6 
Music Literature 3 Music in the Sec. Sch. 
EDUC 305 The School in Society 3 
12 12 


*The Music Major who does not desire to teach shall omit the Education courses and make up semester hours with elective cred- 


ts. , 
dent Study shall be in the area of the student’s primary performance medium. 
ithe Indepen pond (Music 100,101,102,103) according to the student’s expertise and interest. 


For more precise planning, consult advisor in the Music Department Faculty. 


100. CONCERT CHOIR 1 hour credit 

Provides opportunity to sing choral music of all 
musical periods and styles; develops musical ability 
and appreciation; singing ability and some under- 
standing of musical notation required. May be 
repeated for credit. Two hours per week. 
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101. BAND 1 hour credit 
Provides opportunity to continue instrumental 
training received prior to college. Fall and spring 
semester offers a program of concentrated study in 
the area of concert literature with 2 hours of 
rehearsal per week. May be repeated for credit. 
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102. JAZZ ENSEMBLE 1 hour credit 

Study of style characteristics of the many ele- 
ments of jazz music through performance of appro- 
priate repertoire in the jazz medium. Prerequisite: 
Audition or approval of instructor. May be repeat- 
ed for credit. Two hours per week. 


103. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLES 
1 hour credit 
Study, rehearsal and performance of selected 
works for small ensembles, both vocal and instru- 
mental (designated by the department for any given 
semester). For advanced students with prior per- 
forming experience, and for full time undergradu- 
ate students only. Prerequisite: Audition and 
approval of the instructor/department in writing. 
May be repeated for credit. Two hours per week. 


104. MUSIC APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 

An historical survey of musical styles and forms 
from the Renaissance, Baroque, Classical and 
Romantic periods to the music of the 20th Century. 
Open to the general student; required of Music 
Majors. Three hours per week. 


110. MUSIC IN MAN’S ENVIRONMENT 
3 hours credit 
Contemporary perceptions of music and the 
influence of technology and electronic media on our 
listening habits and attitudes about music. Open to 
the general student. Three hours per week. 


111, THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULAR 
MUSIC IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
3 hours credit 
Popular music from the Revolutionary War to the 
present is examined in light of social, political, cul- 
tural and technological influence and change. Three 
hours per wee . 


112. CREATIVITY AND 
ELECTRONIC/ACOUSTIC MUSIC 
3 hours credit 
Stylistic, technical and intuitive aspects of music 
are examined through listening, discussion and cre- 
ative exercises. Students explore their creative 
potential in music and are familiarized with newer 
techniques of composition including synthesized 
music. Three hours per week. 


115. EXPLORING AND ENJOYING MUSIC 
3 hours credit 
Examination of the perceptive listening and 
understanding of the great classics in music. Stu- 
dents are introduced to each work through film- 
strips, recordings and other audio-visual materials. 
Open to the general student. Three hours per week. 


120. BASIC MUSIC THEORY 3 hours credit 

Principles of music construction based upon the 
laws of music theory in western culture. Emphasis 
on the nature of tone, and the organization of tones 
in melody and harmony utilizing the basic language 
of keys, scales, chords and notation. Three hours per 
week. 





200. FUNDAMENTALS 


3 hours credit 

Develops understanding of musical notation and 
skills in reading and performing music by singing, 
playing the piano, simple harmony, melody, and 
rhythm instruments and conducting. Three hours 
per week. 


203,204. THEORYIANDII 
3 hours credit each 
Sight reading, ear training, written and keyboard 
harmony techniques applied to development of 
reading, part-writing and aural skills through sim- 
ple chromaticism, modulation and transposition. 
Prerequisite: Music 200 or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


205, 206. CLASS PIANOIAND II 
2 hours credit each 
Group piano instruction with individual help, to 
develop fundamental piano techniques and pianis- 
tic style through acquaintance with a wide variety of 
piano literature. Each course may be repeated once 
for credit. Prerequisite: Piano I to be a prerequisite 
to Piano II. Music 200 or equivalent. Three hours 
per week. 


207, 208. CLASS VOICE I AND II 
2 hours credit each 
Introduction to vocal techniques and develop- 
ment of skill in singing through proper voice place- 
ment, breathing, tone production and diction. 
Voice I includes introduction to Italian diction and 
18th century Italian song literature. Voice II 
includes introduction to German diction and the 
style of the “Lied.” Other musical materials are cho- 
sen as needed. (Part of the course involves laborato- 
ry work, hence 3 class hours for 2 hours credit.) Pre- 
requisite: Music 200 or Music 120 or consent of the 
instructor. Voice I to be prerequisite to Voice II. 
Three hours per week. 


209,210. CLASS GUITARIAND II 
2 hours credit each 
Fundamentals of six-string guitar techniques — 
chords and basic classical guitar using musical nota- 
tion; accompaniment styles, melodies and appro- 
priate literature. Each course may be repeated once 
for credit. Prerequisite: Guitar I to be a prerequisite 
to Guitar II. Music 200 or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


211. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: 
STRINGS AND WOODWINDS 

2 hours credit 
An introduction to traditional musical instru- 
ments and their development in Western culture. 
The basic techniques of tone production are dem- 
onstrated and practiced. In the string family, use of 
the bow, pizzicato, and seating of the fingers are 
applied to violin and violoncello, and secondarily 
to viola and bass viol. In the woodwind family, 
proper embouchure, breathing, tonguing and slur- 
ring and proper fingering are applied to the flute 
and clarinet and secondarily to piccolo, low clari- 
nets, saxophone and representative double reed 
instruments. Prerequisite: Music 200 and/or 

approval of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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212. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: 
BRASS AND PERCUSSION 
2 hours credit 
An introduction to traditional musical instru- 
ments and their development in Western culture. 
The basic techniques of tone production are dem- 
onstrated and practiced. In the brass family, proper 
embouchure, breathing, tonguing and slurring, fin- 
gering and other means of changing pitch are 
applied to trumpet, and trombone and secondarily 
to French horn, baritone and tuba; in the percus- 
sion, proper handling and playing techniques are 
applied to drums, cymbals, mallet-played instru- 
ments, miscellaneous percussion instruments and 
Latin American instruments with characteristic 
rhythmic activity and pattern. Prerequisite: Music 
200 and/or approval of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


303, 304. THEORY III ANDIV 
3 hours credit each 
Continuation of sight reading, keyboard and 
aural skills begun in Theory I and II, with drill in 
advanced melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dicta- 
tion. Detailed application to the keyboard of 4-part 
diatonic and chromatic harmonic patterns. Tertian 
harmonic progressions through secondary chords, 
more remote modulation and chromaticism. Theo- 
ry IV includes quintile and quartile harmonies, 12- 
tone composition, and other prevailing 20th centu- 
ry techniques. Prerequisite: Music Theory II. Three 
hours per week. 


305, 306. MUSIC HISTORY I AND II 
3 hours credit each 
Music from earliest times to the present, includ- 
ing changing theories of form and composition. 
Analysis and comparison of prevailing styles in 
music by representative composers. Music History 
I covers ancient music through the early Baroque, 
Music History II from the mature Baroque period 
through the present, including music of non- 
western cultures. Prerequisite: Music 104 or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


307, 308. VOICE III ANDIV 
2 hours credit each 
Continuation of techniques begun in Voice I and 
II. Continued study of German Lieder, oratorio and 
opera. Introduction of French diction and applica- 
tion to French art song literature; contemporary art 
song literature in English. Study of program build- 
ing with application to performance. Required 
record listening for analysis of voices. Prerequisites: 
Music 200, 207 and 208 and consent of department 
chairman. Three hours per week. (Part of the course 
involves laboratory work.) 


310. CONDUCTING AND SCORE READING 
3 hours credit 
Application of basic conducting patterns in 
expressing a variety of styles, dynamics and tempi; 
analysis of conductor’s score and rehearsal tech- 
niques in both choral and instrumental music. Pre- 
requisite: Music 200 or equivalent. Three hours per 
week. 
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315,316. CLASS PIANO III AND IV 
2 hours credit each 
Continuation of skills developed in Piano I and II 
plus keyboard harmony through simple modula- 
tion, transposit on, improvisation and accompani- 
ment techniques, and ensemble playing. (Part of the 
course involves laboratory work, hence 3 hours per 
week for 2 hours credit.) Prerequisites: Music 200, 
205, 206 or equivalent proficiency level, as deter- 
mined by instructor. Piano III a prerequisite for 
Piano IV. Three hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 

Principles and practices of administration in the 
fine and performing arts. Study of programming 
and budget, public relations, research techniques of 
audience development, fund raising, and case 
studies of arts organizations. Prerequisite: Consent 
of faculty representative. Three hours per week. 


390. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY 
1-3 hours credit 
A tutorial course in any area of music open to stu- 
dents who need and are qualified to do specialized 
independent study in areas not covered by courses 
offered in any given semester. May include research 
in a selected musical form, composer or style, indi- 
vidual study and completion of specified exercises 
in one area of music theory or composition, or indi- 
vidual study of an instrument to develop special- 
ized performance skills, all projects culminating in 
appropriate evaluation. Approval in writing of 
department chairman and supervising faculty 
member prior to registration, with the area of work 
to be specified in writing. May be repeated for a 
maximum of 6 credits. 


400. RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE 
MUSICAL STYLES 3 hours credit 
Philosophy, musical forms and styles of the peri- 
od 1500-1750, study of representative vocal and 
instrumental music by outstanding composers of 
the period. Prereq: Music 104 or equivalent. Three 
hours per week. 


401. MUSICAL STYLES OF THE 18TH AND 
19TH CENTURIES 3 hours credit 
Philosophy, musical forms and styles of the peri- 
od 1750-1900, study of representative vocal and 
instrumental music by outstanding composers of 
the period. Prereq: Music 104 or equivalent. Three 
hours per week. 


403. THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE 
AND ITS LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the piano and its pre- 
decessors, the course traces the history of keyboard 
instruments, emphasizing the ways in which the 
development of the instruments interacted with the 
development of keyboard literature and perfor- 
mance practices. The course includes familiariza- 
tion with the principle keyboard composers, per- 
formers, and instrument makers from earliest times 
to the present. Prerequisite: Music 200, 110, 104 or 
approval of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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406. THEORY OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
3 hours credit 
A theoretical approach to the practical applica- 
tion of music synthesis through reading, listening, 
analysis and studio experience. Prerequisite: Music 
112 or permission of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


408. MODERN MUSIC 3 hours credit 

Emergence of new developments from late 
romantic music through serial and electronic 
music, including influences of jazz and consider- 
ation of social forces and current world events. Pre- 
requisite: Music 104 or equivalent. Three hours per 
week. 


409. INTRODUCTION TO 
ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 3 hours credit 
The study of music of world cultures not associat- 
ed with the traditional study of Western art music 
with emphasis on the musics of Eastern Europe, the 
Near, Middle, and Far East, Africa, the Pacific 
Islands, and native America. Prerequisites: Music 
104 or 110 and 200 or approval of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


410. CHURCH MUSIC 3 hours credit 

Designed for the practicing or potential church 
musician. A practical course dealing with all aspects 
of the church music program. Prerequisite: Approv- 
al of instructor. Three hours per week. 


411,412. APPLIED MUSICIANDII 
3 hours credit each 
An advanced course in performance techniques 
using a wide variety of literature. A solo recital 
(alone, or sharing a program with other students) 
encompassing music of many styles and periods is 
a required culmination. Students elect one perform- 
ing medium (piano or voice or organ or other instru- 
ment) and must have completed the fourth course 
in the sequence for that instrument as a prerequi- 
site. Each course may be repeated for credit once. 
Three hours per week and a minimum of 12 individu- 
al practice hours per week. 


416. AMERICAN MUSIC 3 hours credit 

Analysis of musical forces and styles as they 
reflect the nation’s development and America’s 
unique contributions to the growth of music as an 
art form. Prerequisite: Music 104 or equivalent. 
Three hours per week. 


417,418. CLASS PIANO V AND VI 
2 hours credit each 
Continuation of technical and performance skills 
from Piano IV. For students who require additional 
study to qualify for Applied Music or for those who 
wish to continue study below the Applied Music 
level. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 
ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
This course enables students to learn about arts 
administration as interns in arts organizations at 
the national, regional or local level; Art Galleries or 
Museums, Arts Councils, Dance Companies, Per- 
forming Arts Centers or Theatres. Work in selected 
areas: programming, budget, fund raising, audience 
development and accounting. Pass/Fail only. Only 


one of Art 422, CMAT 422, MUSC 422, or PHEC 
422 may be taken for credit. Prerequisite: Arts 
Administration 322 plus consent of faculty repre- 
sentative in Art, Dance, Music or Theatre. 20 to 40 
hours per week. 


423,424. CLASS VOICE V AND VI 
2 hours credit 
Continuation of vocal and performance skills 
from Voice IV. For students who require additional 
study to qualify for Applied Music or for those who 
wish to continue to study below the Applied Music 
level. 


425. MUSICAL FORM AND ANALYSIS 
3 hours credit 
Study of the organizing principles of musical 
composition and their application to the most prev- 
alent forms through the sonata-allegro and fugue. 
Analysis of music literature illustrating the basic 
vocal and instrumental forms, and some original 
composition in these forms. Prerequisite: Theory 
III (or concurrent registration with Theory III). 
Three hours per week. 


426. ARRANGING FOR VOICES AND 
INSTRUMENTS 3 hours credit 
Fundamental techniques of scoring for various 
cappella and accompanied voice combinations, 
special characteristics of each choir of instruments, 
range of voices, selection of suitable literature for 
treatment in different ensembles, with consider- 
ations of style. Prerequisite: Theory IV (or concur- 
rent registration with Theory IV). Three hours per 
week. 


428. MAINSTREAMING THE SPECIAL 
LEARNER IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Consideration of types of special learners, educa- 
tional requirements under the law, classroom man- 
agement and musical activities adapted to special 
learners. Degree credit allowed for one of the fol- 
lowing: EDUC 467, EDUC 480, or MUSIC 428. 
Three hours of lecture per week. 


429. MUSIC CONCEPTS FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 3 hours credit 
Melodic and rhythmic elements within the cogni- 
tive, physical, and aural capabilities of young chil- 
dren (nursery school through primary grades). Use 
of simple creative application to reinforce music 
concepts. Prerequisite: Music 200 or approval of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


430. MUSIC CONCEPTS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Development of musical skills, with emphasis on 
part-singing, piano accompaniments, combined 
rhythms, conducting skills, and creative applica- 
tion of these skills appropriate for the elementary 
school. Prerequisite: Music 200 or consent of the 
instructor. Three hours per week. 
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431. MUSIC CONCEPTS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL GENERAL MUSIC 
3 hours credit 
Selection and application of appropriate materi- 
als and techniques to develop musical concepts, 
skills, knowledge, judgment and discrimination in 
adolescents. Prerequisite: Music 200 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


435. CHORAL LITERATURE — 3 hours credit 

Class investigation and evaluation of choral 
music for all voice combinations appropriate for 
elementary school through senior high school and 
adult ensembles. Prerequisite: Approval of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


440. MODERN MARCHING BAND: 
TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 
3 hours credit 
A detailed work-survey of traditional marching 
band styles and their adaptation to current trends. 
Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


441. INSTRUMENTAL LITERATURE 
3 hours credit 
Class investigation and evaluation of new meth- 
ods and materials for bands, orchestras, and instru- 
mental ensembles. Prerequisite: Approval of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


450. STUDIES IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 

Study ofa single composer or musical form or per- 
formance medium or technique or topic in music 
education. The topic will differ from semester to 
semester. May be taken for credit twice. Possible 
prerequisite(s) listed according to topic by semes- 
ter. Three hours per week. 


490. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY 
1-3 hours credit 
A tutorial course in any area of music open to 
seniors and graduate students. May include contin- 
uation ofa skills development program begun in the 
lower level independent study course, or any type of 
individual research in music not normally included 
in courses offered by the department, or individual 
study of an area needed for teacher certification but 
not offered by the department in the current semes- 
ter. Approval in writing of department chairman 
and supervising faculty member prior to registra- 
tion, with the area of study to be specified in writ- 
ing. May be repeated for a maximum of 6 credits. 


Philosophy 
(Dept. No. 1509) 


Professor Walsh; Associate Professor Kane (Chairman), Miller; Assistant Professor 


Cabral. 


The overall objective of the Philosophy D 
ability to think critically, the ability to examine 


a is to develop in the student the 


undamental questions about himself and 


his world, and thus to help the student establish a foundation for intelligent action in the 
world. The program does this by exposing the student to a variety of philosophical per- 
spectives, and by asking the student to personally participate in the activity of philoso- 


phizing. 


The Department of Philosophy offers a major in Philosophy leading to a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. The curriculum consists of 30 credit hours in Philosophy and includes: 

(1) 2 introductory level courses (101, 103, 202); 

(2) 3 Classical Core courses which co centrate on fundamental philosophical 
issues (203, 215, 300, 305, 306, 325, 330, 406); 

(3) 2 Problem Area courses in which philosophical concepts are applied to con- 
temporary problems or particular areas of human experience (206, 310 if prob- 
lem oriented, 315, 316, 317, 402, 450); 

(4) 2 History of Philosophy courses (at least one from 302, 303, 308, 309); other 
courses which satisfy this requirement: 310 if history oriented, 312, 320, 403) 

(5) 1 Seminar Level course in which the student is expected to deal creatively with 


a philosophical issue (475, 490). 

The minor in Philosophy consists of 18 hours of course work, nine of which must be 
the 300/400 level. All work applied toward the minor must be completed with grades of 
C or better, and at least 15 hours in the minor must be credits which are not applied toward 
General Education or major requirements. Included in the 18 hours must be at least one 
course from each of the following four categories (as described above): Introductory level 
courses, Classical Core courses, History of Philosophy courses, and Problem Area 
courses. 

Courses in which a grade of D is earned cannot be used to help satisfy either the 30 
sod gape for a major in Philosophy or the 18 hour requirement for a minor in Phi- 

osophy. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
PHIL 101 Intro. to Philosophy 3 PHIL Classical Core 3 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Group III-A Elective 3 Group III 4 
Group I-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
15 16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

PHIL 202 Intro. to Logic 3 PHIL Classical Core 3 
PHIL Problem Oriented 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Group III 3 Group III 4 
Literature 3 Electives 6 

Elective 3 

PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 
18 16 

JUNIOR YEAR 
PHIL Classical Core 3 PHIL History of Philosophy 3 
PHIL History of Philosophy 3 PHIL Problem Oriented 3 
Electives 7 Electives 9 
13 odie 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 

PHIL Philosophy Elective 3 PHIL Philosophy Elective 3 
PHIL 435 Seminar 3 PHIL 490 Independent Study 3 
Electives 9 Electives 6 
15 12 


A total of 120 hours are needed for graduation in the Philosophy Curriculum. 


101. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
3 hours credit 
This course invites students to participate in the 
activity of philosophizing, by asking and creatively 
responding to basic questions about human exis- 
tence which are usually left unasked, e.g., is man 
free, what is the self, what value should we live for. 
Three hours per week. 


103. CRITICAL THINKING 3 hours credit 

Develops abilities to reason effectively, to ana- 
lyze problems, identify issues, critically evaluate 
evidence, argue logically and reach and defend jus- 
tifiable conclusions. Three hours per week. 


202. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 
3 hours credit 
This course will provide a basic introduction to 
logic, emphasizing modern symbolic methods. The 
nature of formal deductive proof is given special 
attention. Three hours per week. 


203. ETHICS 3 hours credit 

This course helps students develop a personal 
framework for ethical action. Emphasis on identifi- 
cation of ethical theories and applications to con- 
temporary problems will be utilized as exercises to 
strengthen each student’s own ethical position. 
Three hours per week. 


206. CONTEMPORARY MORAL ISSUES 
3 hours credit 
This course examines the major moral and politi- 
cal problems of our age as encountered in the areas 
of politics, law, business, criminal justice, etc. Stu- 


dents develop political and moral frameworks from 
which to analyze and evaluate the issues. Three 
hours per week. 


215. PHILOSOPHICAL IMAGES OF MAN 
3 hours credit 
Man is the being who calls his own being into 
question; man relentlessly asks, “What is man?” 
This course discusses and evaluates a variety of 
philosophical responses to this question, such as 
Behaviorism, Existentalism, Theism, Marxism, 
each of which seeks to reveal the meaning and pur- 
pose of human life. Three hours per week. 


300. PHILOSOPHY OF ART AND BEAUTY 
3 hours credit 
An analysis of the complex of problems concern- 
ing the nature of beauty and artistic value. Topics 
include attempts to define “The esthetically pleas- 
ing;” the role of formal and sensuous components in 
a work of art, the relationships of art to emotions 
and to intellect, the debate about the “moral” com- 
ponent of art, the dialogue between the artist and 
the beholder, the nature of value judgements and 
role of the critic. Three hours per week. 


302. HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

3 hours credit 

This course surveys the development of philoso- 

phy from the Renaissance to the Nineteenth Centu- 

ry and includes a study of Descartes, Hume, Kant, 

and Hegel. Prerequisite: one philosophy course or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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303. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 
3 hours credit 
This course examines the development of con- 
temporary thought and includes a survey of major 
movements such as pragmatism, linguistic philoso- 
phy, process philosophy and existentialism. Prereq- 
uisite: one philosophy course or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


305. POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
3 hours credit 
This course examines political reality as the pub- 
lic place where persons come together to speak and 
act, freely and equally, and thereby become more 
fully human. Students develop a model of political 
speech and action (from a dialogue with the tradi- 
tion) and apply that model to contemporary politi- 
cal problems. Prerequisite: one philosophy course 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


306. METAPHYSICS 3 hours credit 

This course examines a variety of philosophical 
theories which propose a portrait of reality as a 
whole. These theories are evaluated in terms of their 
ability to respond to ultimate questions man raises 
about being, matter and the absolute. The course 
also considers whether it is possible for man to 
achieve a comprehensive knowledge of reality. Pre- 
requisite: one philosophy course or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


308. ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 

A study of philosophy in the Greco-Roman world 
from the Presocratics to the Neo-Platonists. Special 
emphasis on Plato and Aristotle. 


309. MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 
3 hours credit 
The absorption of Greek philosophical concepts 
by Christianity, Judaism and Islam. A study of the 
great medieval systems constructed to strengthen 
revealed religions and the skeptical revolts against 
them. Augustine to the Medieval mystics. 


310. STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
3 hours credit 
The content of this course varies from semester to 
semester. It seeks to examine in deptha philosophi- 
cal theme, the thought of an individual philosopher, 
a particular type of philosophizing, or a particular 
period in the history of philosophy. May be taken 
more than once under different course title. Three 
hours per week. 


312. EASTERN PHILOSOPHIES 
3 hours credit 
A philosophical view of four major eastern 
thought systems (Confucianism, Taosim, Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism), with emphasis on the problems of 
what it is to be a self and how the self is related to 
other selves, nature and a transcendent ground of 
being. Concludes by examining some contempo- 
rary attempts to integrate Eastern visions and con- 
cepts into Western Philosophy. Three hours per 
week. 
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315. LIFE AND DEATH ISSUES IN 
HEALTH CARE: THE ETHICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 

This course identifies, analyzes, and evaluates, 
from an ethical perspective, the contemporary 
problems that have resulted from new break- 
throughs in biomedicine. Topics include the physi- 
cian-patient relationship, euthanasia, experimenta- 
tion, ocial control, genetic engineering, the health 
care system. Emphasis on developing an ethical 
framework to deal with these and future biomedical 
issues. Three hours per week. 


316. PHILOSOPHY AND FEMINISM 
3 hours credit 
This course examines the theoretical basis of sev- 
eral traditions which define woman as “other” or 
“special” or “different from” the human standard 
(male), along with some of the social and personal 
consequences this has. It will also look at contempo- 
rary redefinitions of what it is to be 
female/male/human and the rights and obligations 
that logically follow from legal and social recogni- 
tion of woman’s full humanity. Three hours per 
week. 


317. THE BODY AND THE SELF 
3 hours credit 
This course looks at the traditional problem of 
mind-body dualism, which holds that the body is 
the source of temptation and error and that “who | 
am” is “what I think’’, and at some contemporary 
philosophical attemps to resolve this problem by re- 
analysing what it means to “have” a body. Three 
hours per week. 


320. AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
3 hours credit 
Study of major American philosophers, with 
emphasis on the pragmatic tradition of Pierce, 
Dewey, James, Mead and the contribution of con- 
temporary American thinkers to the problems of 
metaphysics, value analysis and political philoso- 
phy. Three hours per week. 


321. LOVE, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: 
PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 
3 hours credit 

This course examines the nature of friendship, 
romantic love, parental responsibility, and the rela- 
tionship of sexuality and love special emphasis giv- 
en to the moral responsibilities involved in these 
areas of life. Prerequisite: None. Three hours per 
week, 


325. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
3 hours credit 
This course promotes understanding of religious 
experiences by focusing on a variety of its aspects, 
such as worship, prayer, vocation, mysticism, secu- 
larity and the encounter with evil. Prerequisite: one 
philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


326. A PHILOSOPHY OF REVERENCE 
3 hours credit 
This course studies Plato’s text the Republic and 
its major themes: the nature of wisdom, justice, art, 
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good government, the soul and obedience to tran- 
scendent values. Prerequisite: One previous Philos- 
ophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


328. A DEFENSE OF THE COMIC VIEW OF 
LIFE 3 hours credit 
This course examines various kinds of comic 
experience. Special attention is given to the rela- 
tionship between tragedy and comedy in absurdist 
and religious views about the meaning of human life 
as a whole. Previous title: TRAGIC AND COMIC 
VIEWS OF LIFE. Prerequisite: One previous Phi- 
losophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


330. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
3 hours credit 
The course examines the sources, types, methods, 
Structure and validity of knowledge. A study is 
made of classical, modern and contemporary 
sources of meaning, truth and perception and gives 
students an acquaintance with an appreciation of 
the scope and limits of knowledge. Prerequisite: one 
philosophy course, or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 
STUDIES 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans- 
disciplinary scope and interest in conjuction with 
one or more other departments. It is cross-listed 
with departments of Sociology and Political Science 
and may be taken a maximum of twice with differ- 
ent content on each occasion. Prerequisite: Enroll- 
ment by permission of Honors Program Director 
only. Three hours per week 


402. THE PROBLEMS OF GOD 3 hours credit 

This course involves students in thinking through 
the ultimate questions philosophy asks about God’s 
nature and existence. Attention is given to a variety 
of themes, including the relationship between God 
and nature, the personhood of God, atheism, and 
the meaningfulness of human speech about God. 
Prerequisite: one philosophy course, or cons nt of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


403. EXISTENTIALISM 3 hours credit 

A close look at the basic human problems of self, 
God and others as seen from the Existentialist per- 
spective. Major themes of alienation, authenticity, 
freedom, commitment and dread are traced from 
their roots in the 1 9th century philosophies of Kier- 
kegaard and Nietzsche to contemporary expres- 
sions by Sartre, Camus, Heideger and Buber, et. al. 
Prerequisite: one philosophy course, or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


406. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
3 hours credit 
A critical examination of the philosophical prob- 
lems common to the natural sciences, such as the 
nature of scientific laws and theories, and problems 
involved in scientific explanation. Prerequisite: one 
philosophy course, or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


450. PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS IN 
LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
This course involves an examination of a philo- 
sophical theme (e.g.,existentialism, tragedy) as 
reflected in works of literature. The theme will vary 
from semester to semester. Prerequisite: English 
101, 102 and one philosophy course, or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


475. SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY 
3 hours credit 
The content of this course varies from semester to 
semester and offers advanced students in philoso- 
phy an opportunity to research and reflect on an 
issue or theme more thoroughly and intensely than 
is possible in an ordinary course. May be repeated 
for credit with faculty approval. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 

A tutorial course in a specific problem of philoso- 
phy, a particular philosopher, or a particular period 
of philosophy. Open to junior and senior students, 
conditional on faculty member’s consent. May be 
repeated for credit with faculty approval. Three 
hours per week. 


Political Science 
(Dept. No. 2207) 


Professor Basehart (Chairman); Assistant Professors Cashman and O’ Loughlin. 





The Political Science offerings are designed to give students an understanding of 
political organizations and forces in modern ei Sans courses offered provide a basis 
for insight into problems involved in relationships between overnments, in the relation- 
ship of the individual to government and in the behavior of decision makers in the policy- 
making process. a. > AROS = Atha 

Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in Political Science include Political Sci- 
ence 101, 110 and 308 and an additional 24 hours in political science courses for a total 
of 33 hours. Within the 33 hours, a minimum of 18 hours must be completed at the 300 
level or above and one course must be taken from each of the following fields: Compara- 
tive Politics (310, 311 or 390), International Politics/Foreign Policy (210, 215, 409, 411 
or 415), Political Philosophy (200, 350 or 401) and American Politics/Public Policy (102, 
202, 315, 320, 330, 340, 341, 430, 431 or 440). 
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All courses taken to satisfy the major requirements must be completed with a C or bet- 


ter. 


Depending upon interest within the field of Political Science, students are encour- 
aged to take foreign language courses and/or courses in statistics. : 

‘ The Political Science minor consists of a minimum of eighteen hours completed with 
a grade of C or better, only three of these hours may apply to General Education or major 
requirements. Political Science 101 or 110 is required, and at least six of the eighteen 
hours must be in courses at the 300/400 level. Students wishing to minor in Political Sci- 


ence should see the Department chairman. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR . ; 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature Ri 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
POL SCI 101 Introduction to Politics 3 POL SCI 110 American National 3 
and Government Government 
Group I-B 3 Group III-A 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness General Elective 3 
15 16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR , 
English Literature Elective 3 Group III-A 
Group III-B 3 Group I-B . 3 
Political Science 3 Political Science 3 
200 level 200 or 300 level 
Political Science 3 Group II-B . 3 
200 level General Elective 3 
History Elective 3 
15 16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Group III-B 3 POL SCI 310 Comparative European 3 
POL SCI 308 Methods of Political 3 Government 
Analysis Political Science 3 
Social Science Elective 3 Elective - upper level 
General Elective 3 Social Science Elective 3 
General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
ane General Elective 3 
15 | iantiies 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
Political Science 3 ee Science ‘= 3 
Elective - upper level ective - upper leve 
Political Science Social Science Elective 3 
Elective - upper level Social Science Elective 3 
Social Science Elective 3 General Elective 3 
General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
General Elective 3 
15 15 


099. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SURVEY 
3 hours credit 
This course focuses on the basic characteristics of 
American government and politics. The constitu- 
tional background and contempory role of Con- 
gress, the Presidency and Supreme Court will be 
discussed in detail. Contributions and limitations 
of political parties, interest groups and public opin- 
ion will be noted. Offered on a S/F basis for internal 
credit only; credit does not apply toward gradua- 
tion. Three hours per week. 
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101. INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of political science t 
at discusses the nature of politics, the role of govern- 
ment in society, and the processes involved in the 
governing of man. Three hours per week. 


102. CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
3 hours credit 
This course examines how the American political 
system responds to major issues facing the nation. 
The politics of recent issues such as Civil Rights, 
Watergate, the environment and the energy crisis, 
along with current issues, will be discussed in detail. 
Three hours per week. 
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110. AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive examination of the American 
political process which analyzes the role of the con- 
stitution, the organization and function of the Pres- 
idency, Congress, Supreme Court, political parties 
and interest groups and the distribution of power 
within American society. Three hours per week. 


200. POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 3 hours credit 

This course provides students with an analysis of 
political ideologies, emphasizing their role as both 
justifications for and radical critiques of existing 
social, economic, and political structures and pro- 
cesses. The course covers a number of ideologies, 
including fascism, liberalism, socialism, and com- 
munism. Three hours per week. 


202. STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
A study of the similarities and differences in state 
political systems and public policies. The effect of 
the national government on the nature of contem- 
porary state politics receives particular attention 
Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or 110. Three 
hours per week. 


204. TOPICS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
3 hours credit 
An analysis of recent international or national 
issues which helps students understand the complex 
contemporary political environment. This course 
may be taken twice under different course titles 
recorded with the registrar. Three hours per week. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
3 hours credit 
This course introduces students to several current 
problems in world affairs: wars, revolutions, nucle- 
ar proliferation, the oil crisis, conflicts between east 
and west and north and south. Processes for resolv- 
ing these problems are also discussed: balance of 
power alliances, arms control, international law, 
diplomatic negotiation, and the use of the United 
Nations. Three hours per week. 


215. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
3 hours credit 
This course emphasizes 3 areas of foreign policy: 
(1) the individuals, organizations and procedures 
involved in foreign policy making; (2) the major 
approaches of US foreign policy; and (3) current 
issues. Three hours per week. 


220. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
3 hours credit 
A study of the basic characteristics of modern 
American governmental bureaucracies, as well as 
an analysis of some of the important issues which 
public administrators face. Exploration of adminis- 
trative and organizational theories. Credit will not 
be granted if the student has taken POSC 220. Pre- 
requisites: Political Science 101 or 110. Three hours 
per week. 





301. POLITICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE 
GROUPS 3 hours credit 
A descriptive and analytical examination of 
American political parties and pressure groups with 
attention to political socialization and voting 
behavior. Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 


308. METHODS OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
3 hours credit 
A discussion of source materials, research tech- 
niques and the critical evaluation of accomplished 
research. An analysis of different theoretical 
approaches to the study of politics is included. Pre- 
requisite: Political Science 101 or 110. Three hours 
per week. 


310. COMPARATIVE EUROPEAN 
GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of the governmental sys- 
tems, political processes, leadership, political par- 
ties, and current political issues in Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union. Prerequisite: Political Sci- 
ence 101 or | 10. Three hours per week. 


311. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT OF 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of the historical back- 
grounds, ideological foundations, leadership, oppo- 
sition groups, political processes and current issues 
in the governmental systems of selected developing 
countries. Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or 
110. Three hours per week. 


315. THE PRESIDENCY IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop a deeper 
understanding of the American Presidency’s rela- 
tionship to other governmental and non- 
governmental institutions in the American political 
system. Particular attention is paid to the implica- 
tions and consequences of these relationships for 
democratic society. Prerequisite: Political Science 
101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


320. PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS 
3 hours credit 
This course is an in-depth study of the govern- 
mental decision making process within the Ameri- 
can federal government. The course provides stu- 
dents with a parsimonious explanation or theory of 
the primary governmental activities associated 
with the basic steps in the policy making process. 
Some of these steps include policy formulation, 
implementation, and evaluation. Prerequisite: 
Political Science 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


330. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
The principles, nature, and meaning of the U.S. 
Constitution as determined by the holdings and 
opinions of the Supreme Court. Emphasis upon the 
historical development of the Constitution, and a 
study and analysis of the U.S. Court system, judicial 
review, separation of powers, commerce powers, 
powers of Congress and of the President, develop- 
ment of civil liberties and civil rights, with special 
attention to U.S. Bill of Rights and the 14th Amend- 
ment. Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or | 10. 
Three hours per week. 
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340. POLITICAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 
3-9 hours credit 
This course helps students learn about political 
behavior and policy problems as a participant- 
observers in a government organization at the 
national, state, or local level. Prerequisite: Political 
Science 101 or 110. Course can be taken on a 
Pass/Fail basis only. Permission of instructor is 
required. 


341. POLITICAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 
SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
This course places an intern’s work experience 
within a broader, analytical perspective. Interns 
thoroughly examine existing research on the rele- 
vant governmental agency and relate the findings of 
this research to their own internship experiences. 
The course is designed to be taken with Political Sci- 
ence 340. Permission of the instructor is required. 
Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or 110. 


350. REVOLUTION AND POLITICAL 
CHANGE 3 hours credit 
This course explores the nature of political change 
in general and revolutionary change in particular. 
The subject is approached both philosophically and 
empirically to generate theories of revolutionary 
change and to develop understanding of specific 
historical and contemporary cases of revolution. 
Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or 110. Three 
hours per week. 


390. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 
3-6 credits 
An on-site study of the politics, history, economy 
and culture of selected countries. Work in the field 
is preceded by pre-tour lectures and readings. May 
be repeated once for credit. Number of credits 
offered to be determined by the department. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 
3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans- disci- 
plinary scope and interest in conjunction with one 
or more other departments. 3 hours per week. 


401. POLITICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 

A survey of political thought based on the analysis 
of ideas of leading ancient, medieval, and modern 
theorists including the historical setting of major 
theories, their impact on political institutions and 
social changes, and their contemporary significa- 
tion. Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 


409. THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: CONFLICT AND WAR 
3 hours credit 
This course is designed to acquaint students with 
the major theories of international relations, espe- 
cially those concerned with explaining internation- 
al conflict. The major questions to be studied are: 
Why do nations go to war? How can war be prevent- 
ed? Once war is begun, how can it be limited and ter- 
minated? Three hours per week. 
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411. INTERNATIONAL LAW — 3 hours credit 

A survey of the general principles and special 
rules of international law as well as its recent trends 
and its relations to other aspects of international 
affairs. Prerequisite: Political Science 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 


415. SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
3 hours credit 
A study of the trends, developments and major 
issues in Soviet foreign policy. An attempt will be 
made to address the historical background and the 
ideological foundations of Soviet foreign policy as 
well as the domestic political factors which have 
shaped Soviet foreign relations. Prerequisite: Politi- 
cal Science 310 or History 424 or permission of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


430. THE CONGRESS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the structural characteristics and 
functions of the United States Congress. Factors 
influencing congressional decision making and the 
importance of Congress in the American political 
process will be discussed. Prerequisite: Political Sci- 
ence 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


431. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
An examination of county, metropolitan and 
municipal governments with emphasis on a 
description of these political subsystems, their 
place in the federal system, and the relationship 
between the socio-economic environment, govern- 
mental structure and public policy. Prerequisite: 
Political Science 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


480. STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
3 hours credit 
An intensive study of a specialized area of inquiry 
within the major subfields of political science: 
American government, international relations, 
comparative government, political theory and pub- 
lic policy. This course may be taken twice under dif- 
ferent titles recorded with the Registrar. Prerequi- 
sites: Political Science 101 or 110 and 9 hours of 
upper level political science. Three hours per week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH 3 hours credit 

An opportunity to pursue in-depth an aspect of 
political behavior that is of special interest to the 
student. Emphasis is on the development of an orig- 
inal research problem and the collection and analy- 
sis of relevant data. Prerequisites: Political Science 
308 or History 330 and 9 hours of upper level politi- 
cal science courses. 
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Psychology 
(Dept. No. 2001) 


Professors Delaney (Chairman), Anderson, Graff, Ulm, Whitehead; Associate Professors 
Gallagher, Stovall, Fox, Zweig; Assistant Professor Hopson; Instructor White. 


The following objectives for course offerings in the Department of Psychology are 
commensurate with the Department’s attempt to: (1) accomplish the institutional goal of 
serving non-majors who wish to take Psychology courses to meet general education 
requirements or to fulfill requirements for a Psychology option, and (2) accomplish the 
departmental goal of providing majors with knowledge and skills necessary to pursue 
study in Psychology beyond the B.A. degree. The Department of Psychology recognizes 
bos importance of and encourages the pursuit of a broad based liberal arts background for 
all majors. 

Specific courses prescribed for the Psychology major are designed to have the stu- 
dent:(1) understand the scientific method and its use in psychological research, (2) com- 
hai psychological literature and (3) communicate psychological information effec- 

ively. 

Non-Major Courses: The department offers several courses suited to the needs of the 
non-psychology major. These courses have fewer prerequisites than do many of the major 
courses. In addition these courses give the student an opportunity to put the principles of 
psychology into practice. Non-majors are also encouraged to take any major course for 
which they have the prerequisites. 

The non-major courses are as follows: 

Psychology Applied to Daily Living (215) 
Effective Parenting (333) 

Learning Theory and Its Application (430) 
Psychology of Women (334) 

These courses may be taken for elective credit towards graduation; however, they do 
not satisfy any requirements for a Psychology major, even if taken prior to the declaration 
of the major. 

Major Courses: The Psychology major consists of a minimum of 37 hours in Psychol- 
ogy course work. These courses are structured in the following manner: 


Core requirements (CR) 19 hours 
Selected requirements (SR) 12 hours 
Elective requirements (ER) 6 hours 


The student must take the Core Requirements listed below, may choose among the 
Selected Requirements, and may choose freely from among the Elective Requirements. 


Core Requirements (CR) 


Introduction to Psychology (210 

Advanced General Psychology (211) 

Psychological Statistics(220) 

Experimental Psychology (304) 

Psychology of Learning (305) 

Abnormal Psychology (405) 

Introductory Psychology and Advanced General Psychology are prerequisites for 

many of the major courses and it is recommended the Psychology major take these early 
in his academic career. 


Selected Requirements (SR) 


The major must choose one course each from groups A, B, C and D; any additional 
courses selected from these groups will be considered elective requirements. 

A. Either Developmental Psychology (300) or Psychology of Infancy and Child- 

hood (320) or Psychology of Adolescence (321) or Psychology of Aging (422) 


B. Either Physiological Psychology (412) or Sensation and Perception (350) 

C. Either Psychology of Personality (407) or Social Psychology (306) or Motiva- 
tion and Emotion (415) 

D. Either Introduction to Clinical Psychology (460) or Basic Helping Relation- 


ships (444) 
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Elective Requirements (ER) 


The remaining six hours of the required psychology courses may be selected to suit the 
particular needs of the student. All other courses listed in the catalogue qualify as Elective 
Requirements with the exception of the courses listed above as Non-Major courses. 


Minor Requirements 


The minor in Psychology consists of a minimum of eighteen hours and includes the 
following: 


A. 6 hours of core requirements: 
210 General Psychology 
211 Advanced General Psychology 

B. 12 or more hours of which 9 hours must be selected from the courses offered 
at 300 level or above. 


At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of courses not used to satisfy either Gener- 
al Education or major requirements. 


General Information 


Transfer students majoring in Psychology must complete a minimum of 15 hours of 
Psychology courses at Salisbury State College. All majors must have a C or better in each 
required Psychology course. 

Double Majors must meet all the requirements of a regular Psychology major. 

The Psychology Program is rae ot to permit a major to complete Departmental 


requirements within approximately three (3) years. 
A sample program might contain the ollowing courses: 
CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology 4 Group III-A Elective 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 PSYC 211 Advanced General 3 
PSYC 210 General Psychology 3 Psych. SR-A* 3 
16 16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Group I-B Elective 3 English Literature 3 

Group II-B Elective 3 Elective 
MATH 110 Finite Mathematics 3 Communication arts 3 

PSYC 405 Abnormal Psychology 3 Elective 
Psych. SR-D* 3 Group III-A Elective 4 
15 COSC 120 Computer Programming I 4 

Programming 
Psych. SR-C* 3 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PSYC 220 Psychological Statistics 3 PSYC 304 Experimental Psychology 4 
Psych. SR-B* . 3 PSYC 305 Psychology of Learning 3 
Philosophy Elective 3 Psychology Elective 3 
Psychology Elective 3 Sociology Elective 3 
General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
15 16 
SENIOR YEAR 

ENGL 310 Technical Writing 3 General Electives 9 
Psychology Elective 3 Psychology Elective 3 
General Electives 6 MATH 284 __ Programming Languages 2 
Social Work Elective 3 14 


l 
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*See Selected Requirements (SR) in department description. 
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210. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 

A survey of general principles underlying human 
behavior including study of the nervous system, 
perception, learning, emotion and _ personality. 
Experimental findings are applied to practical situ- 
ations. Three hours per week. 


211. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours credit 

A course designed primarily for psychology 
majors providing an in-depth overview of the field 
through intensive reading and critical discussion. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


215. PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO DAILY 
LIVING 3 hours credit 
Designed to help students use psychology in their 
everyday life so that they may understand and influ- 
ence their own behavior and the behavior of others. 
Methods and techniques of behavior change will be 
discussed. Prerequisite: Psychology 210. Three 
hours per week. 


220. PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 
3 hours credit 
Methods of design of psychological experiments 
and analysis of data. Prerequisite or Corequisite: 


\ Psychology 211. Three hours per week. 
| 300. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3 hours credit 
A study of human growth and development from 
conception through old age. Major emphasis on the 
processes of psychological growth and their envi- 
ronmental determinants. Prerequisite: Psychology 
210 or consent of instructor. Psychology 300 and 
Psychology 320 may not both be taken for credit. 
Three hours per week. 


304. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
4 hours credit 
Study of the experimental method and its applica- 
tion to psychological research in both animals and 
humans. Prerequisite: Psychology 211 and 220. 
Three hours lecture and two hours laboratory per 
week. 


305. PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
3 hours credit 
A survey of the basic experimental facts and 
research related to learning. Prerequisite: Psycholo- 
gy 211. Three hours per week. 


306. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 

Study of group behavior of humans with empha- 
sis On the relation of the individual to the group. 
Mass reaction and judgement, group control, and 
group influence on the individual are considered. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 210 and 211. Three hours 
per week. 


310. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
A survey of the application of psychological theo- 
ry, techniques and research to business and indus- 
try. Topics such as personnel selection, training effi- 
ciency, job satisfaction and morale, safety and 
design equipment, consumer psychology, are con- 
sidered. Three hours per week. 





320. PSYCHOLOGY OF INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD 3 hours credit 
An intensive study of human development from 
conception to adolescence. Major emphasis on pat- 
terns of the normal or typical child. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 210. Psychology 300 and Psychology 
320 may not both be taken for credit. Three hours 
per week. 


321. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
3 hours credit 
A study of physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
social development of the adolescent. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


323. PSYCHOLOGY OF DEATH AND 
DYING 
3 hours credit 
Exploration of attitudes, behaviors related to 
death. Topics include: the dying patient, suicide, 
bereavement, ethical issues, the funeral, etc. 
Emphasis is on developing an understanding of self 
and death. Prerequisites: Psychology 210. 


325. PSYCHOLOGY OF SEXUALITY 
3 hours credit 
Introduction to the psychological theories and 
social research concerning human sexuality. Topics 
include gender roles, sexual attitudes and mores, 
sexual health, sexual abuse and other current issues. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


333. EFFECTIVE PARENTING 3 hours credit 

This course offers practical techniques for dealing 
with children including effective communication 
with children of all ages and techniques for coping 
with inappropriate behavior in children. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


334. PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 
3 hours credit 
A study of sex roles, sex differences, the causes of 
psychological problems of women, and some meth- 
ods of coping with the rapidly changing roles of both 
men and women. Three hours per week. 


350. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 
4 hours credit 
A study of sensory and perceptual systems of the 
human, covering all senses, but with emphasis on 
vision. Perception is treated from a physiological, 
behavioral and cognitive point of view. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 210 and 211. Three hours lecture 
and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


403. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A coverage of correlational techniques, reliability 
and validity. Psychological tests and questionnaires 
are considered in terms of their measurement 
assumptions and utility. Prerequisite: Psychology 
220 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


405. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
A survey of the etiology, diagnosis and prognosis 
of neuroses, psychoses, psychosomatic disorders, 
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transient situational maladjustments, and person- 
ality disorders. Included are discussions of various 
treatment approaches. Prerequisite: Psychology 
210. Three hours per week. 


406. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTITUDES AND 
ATTITUDE CHANGE 3 hours credit 
This course is concerned with how attitudes are 
formed, measured, and changed. Emphasis on the 
classical theories and on new approaches to attitude 
formulation and change. Prerequisite: Psychology 
306 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


407. PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 
3 hours credit 
A survey of major theoretical approaches to the 
origin and development of human personality. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


408. HISTORY AND SYSTEMS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of basic integrating theories of psychology. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 211, 405 or 407 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


409. ENVIRONMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
A study of the effects of the environment on 
human behavior. Consideration is given to such 
topics as organizational structure and climate, 
architecture, population density, and urban stress. 
Prerequisite:Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


412. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
The investigation of morphological, neurochemi- 
cal, and physiological bases of behavior. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 211 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


415. MOTIVATION AND EMOTION 
3 hours credit 
A survey of experimental findings and theory of 
processes that energize and direct behavior. Prereq- 
uisite: Psychology 210, 211. Three hours per week. 


422. PSYCHOLOGY OF AGING 3 hours credit 

A study of selected topics in human development 
from early adulthood to senescence. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


423. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
A study of children who vary from the norm 
including the gifted, physically handicapped, men- 
tally handicapped, socially handicapped, emotion- 
ally disturbed. Prerequisite: Psychology 300 or Psy- 
chology 320 or Education 300 or consent of the 

instructor. Three hours per week. 


425. PSYCHOLOGY PRACTICUM 
3 hours credit 
A course designed to provide psychology majors 
with training experience in a variety of clinical set- 
tings. May be taken twice. Prerequisites: | 5 hours in 
psychology and consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 
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430. LEARNING THEORY ANDITS 
APPLICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to acquaint students with the 
theoretical base and experimental data to support a 
united approach to human learning. Also provides 
students opportunities to directly apply learning 
theory to the education of the individual. Prerequi- 
site: Education 300, Psychology 210, 211 (or equiv- 
alent) or consent of the instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


444. BASIC HELPING RELATIONSHIPS 
3 hours credit 
Provides students with background and skills in 
the use of dyadic relationship for promoting the 
personal growth and development of clients they 
will see in their future work. Emphasizes three basic 
components involved in being a helper: (1) an 
understanding of self; (2) knowledge of helping 
skills; and (3) experience in applying these skills. 
Prerequisites: Psychology 210 and 211 Three hours 
per week. 


460. INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of the theories and practices 
in the treatment of mental and emotional disorders. 
Included are the most comm nly employed analyti- 
cal, neoanaty ical and behavioral systems of clinical 
psychology as well as a survey of psychodiagnostic 
materials. Prerequisite: Psychology 210 or consent 
of the instructor. Three hours per week. 


462. BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IN 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
3 hours credit 
A behavioral analysis of problems and topics tak- 
en from current business and industry journals. 
Additional emphasis on procedures used in leader- 
ship effectiveness programs. Prerequisite: Psychol- 
ogy 210. Three hours per week. 


465. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
GROUP THERAPY 3 hours credit 
A study of principles and techniques of group 
counseling/psychotherapy and their application. 
Includes a review of the psychological and historical 
development of group therapy and a study of the 
pertinent research. Discussions and role-playing 
are important elements of this course. Prerequisite: 
Advanced standing. Three hours per week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 
1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to enable advanced students to 
pursue through observation, experimentation, or 
library research a topic of their choosing. May be 
taken more than once for a maximum of six credits. 
Prerequisite: Consent of the department chairman. 


495. SELECTED TOPICS IN PSYCHOLOGY 

1-3 hours credit 

Intensive study in a psychological therapeutic 

technique, person, developmental period, or theo- 

ry. May be repeated in different areas of study, but 
for no more than six hours credit. 


Social Science 
(Dept. No. 2201) 


Professors Page (Chairman); and faculty members of the departments of economics, geog- 
raphy, history, political science, and sociology. 


Courses for students seeking a major in Social Science are drawn from the following: 
economics, geography, history, political science, and sociology. Bachelor of Arts require- 
ments for a major in Social Science include: Economics 201 and 202 (6 hours). One course 
in Geography ( 100, 101, 202, 203) (3 hours). History 201 and 202 (6 hours). Political Sci- 
ence 110 and one course in Political Science (310, 401, 402 or 431) (6 hours). Sociology 
211 and 212 (6 hours). One course from the following list of courses: yore a 217, 314, 
355, 452, History 340, 341, 350, 351, 362, 363, 412, 413, 440, 445, 460 (3 hours). One 
course from the followin list of courses: Economics 300, 336, 340, Geography 304, 350, 
399, 400, 403, Political Science 301, 340, 409, Sociology 317, 350, 405 (3 hours). One 
course from the following: History 330, Geography 300, Political Science 308, Sociology 
309 (3 hours). Twelve hours upper level (300-400 level) history and social science courses. 
At least six hours must be taken in upper level history (12 hours). Students are encouraged 
to develop a reading proficiency in at least one foreign language or proficiency in statistics. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 21 semester hours of C or better in 
social sciences at Salisbury State College. vitae 

Social science majors must have at least a C average in their major courses for gradua- 
tion. 

All majors are requested to obtain a copy of the Guide Booklet for History and Social 
Science Majors, for more detailed information and guidance in social science. A copy may 
be acquired at the department office. 

Social science majors peep. certification for public school teaching must meet the 
additional requirement of the following courses in Education: 300, 305, 306, 308, 334, 


422, 426, 428 and 467. 
CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Soc. 150 or 211 3 Group III-B 4 
Group III-A (science) 4 (science/math) 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 Geog. 100, 101, 202, 203 3 
16 13 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Engl. Literature Elective 3 HIST 202 United States History 3 
HIST 201 United States History 3 Group III-B 3 
POLSCI 110 American National 3 (science/math) 
Government ECON 201 Macro-Economic Principles 3 
Group III-A (science) 3 Group I-B 3 
Hist. 330, Geog. 300, 3 PSYCH 210 General Psychology 3 
Pol. Sci. 308 or Soc. 309 
15 15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Group I-B 3 Social Science Elective 3 
Econ. 202, 305, 306 or 3 Social Science Elective 3 
402 General Elective 3 
History elective - upper 3 General Elective 3 
level General Elective 3 
Pol. Sci. 310, 401, 402, 3 General Elective l 
or 431 
General Elective 3 
15 16 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Social Science Elective 3 Social Science Elective 3 
Social Science Elective 3 General Elective 3 
General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
15 15 
300. SOCIAL SCIENCE-INTERN PROGRAM 400. CURRENT PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
3 hours credit A study is made of either general or special topics 


A work-study program with the primary emphasis 
on practical experiences to be learned while work- 
ing with some governmental or community agency 
on the local, state, or national level. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior class standing with a major in histo- 
ry, political science, sociology, or social science and 
approval of directors. 


of our times. The topics are considered from the his- 
toric aspect and the present social and cultural set- 
ting in which they occur. Three hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study, research and conferences 
undertaken by social science majors for department 








honors at the invitation of the department. This 
course may not be taken on a Pass/No Credit basis. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the department. Students 
must have completed 21 hours of work in social sci- 
ence and have at least a 3.5 average in social science. 


Sociology and Anthropology 
(Dept. No. 2208) 


Professors Bosserman, Lade, Talbot; Associate Professor Cipolla; Assistant Professors 
Pappas, Steffes (Chairman). 


The department offers a major in Sociology, a minor in Sociology, and a minor in 
Anthropology. 

Sociology majors seeking the Bachelor of Arts degree must complete at least 37 hours 
in sociology and yoy ue at least 21 of which must be at the 300 and 400 levels. 
Required courses are 211, 212, 309, 410, 415, 421 and 422. Students must have a grade 
of C or better in each course included in the major. Transfer students majoring in sociolo- 
By must complete at least 15 hours in sociology and anthropology at Salisbury State Col- 
ege. 

Sociology minors must complete at least 18 hours in sociology, at least nine of which 
must be at the 300 and 400 levels. Courses in anthropology (212, 215, 250, 351, 355, 452 
and 459) and courses with anthropological topics from 301, 416 and 499 may be counted 
toward a Sociology major but not a Sociology minor. Students must have a grade of C or 
better in each course that is included in the minor. At least 15 hours of work in the minor 
must be in courses that are not applied toward General Education requirements. 

Anthropology minors must complete 18 semester hours in anthropology and related 
disciplines, including nine hours from Sociology 212, 250, 351 and 459, and three hours 
from Sociology 215, 355 and 452. An additional six hours should be selected from among 
the following five areas: (1) Sociology and Anthropology 215, 355, 452 or courses with 
Anthropology Topics from 301, 416, or 499. (2) Biological Sciences 105 or 202. (3) English 
110, 213, 326, or 435. (4) Geography and Regional Planning 105 or 202; Geology 103. (5) 
History 319, 370, 472, or 473. Students must have a grade of C or better in each course that 
is included in the minor. At least 15 hours of work in the minor must be in courses that are 
not applied toward General Education requirements. 

Sociology majors of outstanding ability may achieve recognition through the Depart- 
mental Honors Program. To be considered for departmental honors, students should 
apply to the department chairman, or be recommended to the chairman by a member of 
the faculty, no later than the start of their senior year. The faculty will admit qualified stu- 
dents to Sociology 495: Independent Study for Department Honors, considering each stu- 
dent’s average in the major (3.5 is normally required) and his or her proposal for the inde- 
pendent study. Students will be awarded honors upon their completion of the 
independent study with a grade of B or better, and their completion of the major course 
work with a 3.5 average. 
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Although there are no prerequisites for many sociology and anthropology courses, 
students are advised that 300 and 400 level courses are basically designed for juniors and 


seniors. 
CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Group I-B Elective 3 Group I-B Elective 3 
Group III-A Elective 3 Group III-A Elective 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health 3 SOCI 211 Principles of Sociology 3 
Fitness 
15 oun 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SOCI 212 Cultural Anthropology 3 Sociology Elective 3 
Group III-B Elective 3 Group III-B Elective 3 
Literature Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
15 15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SOCI 309 Social Research I 3 SOCI 410 Social Research II 4 
Group II-B Elective 3 Sociology Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
15 16 
SENIOR YEAR 

SOCI 421 Development of Social 3 SOCI 415 Senior Seminar 3 
Thought SOCI 422 Contemporary Sociological 3 

Sociology Elective 3 Theory 
Sociology Elective 3 Sociology Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
Elective 3 Elective 3 
15 15 


211. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
Identification and analysis of basic concepts of 
sociology, with study of inter-relatedness of struc- 
tures, systems and institutions, and recognition of 
the social processes by which society evolves. Three 
hours per week. 


212. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
An analysis of the concept of culture as man’s 
social heritage through the study of small-scale 
societies and their institutions. Focuses on the 
anthropologist’s dependence on the participant- 
observation method and the techniques developed 
by anthropologists for systematically ordering field 
data into a body of knowledge concerning human 
behavioral similarities and diversities. Includes a 
general introduction to the entire field of anthropol- 
ogy. Three hours per week. 


214. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 

Analysis of selected social problems in contempo- 
rary society. Emphasis upon the sociological under- 
standing of the process by which social problems are 
defined. Three hours per week. 


215. PRIMITIVE RELIGION _— 3 hours credit 

Beliefs and rituals of primitive man who saw him- 
self deeply affected by gods or other supernatural 
powers. Magic and witchcraft and shamanic prac- 
tices among peoples of the world. An anthropologi- 
cal approach. Three hours per week. 


216. SEX ROLES 3 hours credit 

A study of the social positions and expectations 
assigned to people on the basis of sex. Stresses the 
central place of sex roles in social organization and 
considers the implications of any major role 
changes. Three hours per week. 


217. SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 3 hours credit 

An in-depth look at such contemporary social 
movements as the Black Muslims, Gay Liberation, 
the Women’s Movement, the aged, youth, and the 
radical right. Three hours per week. 


226. POPULATION 3 hours credit 

An introduction to social demography. Topics 
include world and U.S. pupulation trends, compo- 
nents of demographic change (fertility, mortality, 
migration), population policy, and demographic 
aspects of contemporary social issues. Three hours 
per week. 
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250. THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ANCIENT 
SOCIETIES 3 hours credit 
Excavation techniques and scientific methods for 
interpreting the evolution of ancient societies are 
discussed. Evidence for the surviving record of 
human societies is examined beginning with the 
lower palaeolithic cultures and ending with historic 
times. An introduction to the use of computer and 
satellite technology for locating sites is included 
with some opportunity for student involvement in 
current research. May not be taken by students who 
have completed 350. Three hours per week. 


300. LEISURE IN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the impact of technology and 
other social forces on work and non-work time. 
Emphasis on conceptions of leisure, what people do 
in leisure, who has free time from work. Opportuni- 
ties for field studies and critical assessment of cur- 
rent research. Three hours per week. 


301. STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Selected areas in varied subfields of sociology and 
anthropology. May be repeated under different sub- 
titles. Three hours per week. 


302. SOCIALINTERACTION — 3 hours credit 

The study of human behavior as social interac- 
tion. Emphasis on symbolic communication and its 
relationship to the concept of self. Three hours per 
week. 


304. SOCIAL INEQUALITY 3 hours credit 

An analysis of the variety of class and rank struc- 
tures found in both past and contemporary socie- 
ties. Special attention focused on the determinants 
of social class as well as the related issues of social 
mobility and changes in class position of both indi- 
viduals and groups. Additional emphasis on identi- 
fying both attitudinal and behavioral consequences 
of class position. Three hours per week. 


305. SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 3 hours credit 

A study of formal legal statements as communica- 
tions both reflecting and influencing life in society. 
Selected examples of the conflict between legality 
and social reality, with attention to both substan- 
tive and procedural issues of law; consideration of 
possible solutions. Three hours per week. 


309. SOCIAL RESEARCH I 3 hours credit 
An introduction to methods of research in the 
social sciences. Emphasis on research design, 
including formulation of questions, conceptualiza- 
tion, measurement, and sampling. Involvement in 
practical research activity. Three hours per week. 


312. COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
3 hours credit 
Analysis of the emergence of modern bureaucrat- 
ic structure, emphasizing institutionalization, pat- 
terns of authority and impact on personality. Three 
hours per week. 
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314. RACIAL AND CULTURAL 
MINORITIES 3 hours credit 
A study of ethnic differences that produce preju- 
dice, stereotypes, and discrimination, and the social 
processes employed by dominant and minority 
groups. Three hours per week. 


315. URBAN SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 

A study of the origin, character and significance of 
urban communities. The course analyzes the ecolo- 
gy and social organization of cities, the phenome- 
non of urban and metropolitan development, and 
the resulting life styles, problems and trends. Three 
hours per week. 


316. THE FAMILY 3 hours credit 

Consideration of the family as a socially recog- 
nized intimate group with a significant place in the 
life of the individual and society. Emphasis on the 
impact of changing social conditions on sexuality, 
love, marriage, parenthood, childhood, and other 
dimensions of intimate relationships. Three hours 
per week. 


317. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
3 hours credit 
Consideration of crime and delinquency as forms 
of deviant behavior, examination of social causes, 
social reactions, and applicable sociological theo- 
ries. Three hours per week. 


318. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
3 hours credit 
Examination of man’s quest for religious mean- 
ing as a social activity with social consequences. 
Considers the place of religion in different kinds of 
societies, past, present and future. Three hours per 
week. 


319. SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL 
PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Explores why whole societies like the U.S. change. 
Compares contemporary industrial and developing 
countries by critically examining classical and cur- 
rent theories of socio-cultural change. Considers 
strategies for purposive changing of a society. Three 
hours per week. 


324. COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
An investigation of communities as social sys- 
tems emphasizing current directions in community 
research. Three hours per week. 


329. THE SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH AND 
ILLNESS 3 hours credit 
The study of social factors involved in health and 
illness emphasizing the institution of medicine in 
American society. Three hours per week. 


330. DEATH, DISEASE AND SOCIETY 
3 hours credit 
An analysis of changing patterns of causation and 
distribution of death and disease. Major emphasis 
is given to the study of suicide and homicide. Three 
hours per week. 


334. SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL 
DISORDERS 3 hours credit 
The study of socio-cultural factors in mental 
health and illness emphasizing social causation and 
patterns of distribution. Three hours per week. 


335. SYSTEMS OF HEALTH CARE 
DELIVERY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the institution of health care and its 
delivery. Major emphasis on the diversity of organi- 
zation in this institution in differing social systems. 
Three hours per week. 


340. AGING AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
This course examines the aging process from the 
sociological perspective. Major emphasis is given to 
the position of the elderly in contemporary society. 
Also, some attention is directed to age-roles associ- 
ated with various positions within the chronologi- 
cal process of aging such as, childhood, adolescence, 
adulthood, and old age. Three hours per week. 


351. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
An overview of one of the major sub-disciplines 
of anthropology. Deals with human evolution, the 
human fossil record, non-human primate ethology, 
and the social implications of human biological 
variation. May not be taken by students who have 
completed 350. Three hours per week. 


355. THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 
3 hours credit 
American Indian cultures north of Mexico: ori- 
gins, patterns of adaptation, religious, social and 
ideological systems. A review of ethnographic 
accounts of traditional Indian life ways; reservation 
life and its aftermath. Three hours per week. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 
STUDIES 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans- 
disciplinary scope and interest in conjunction with 
one or more other departments. It is cross-listed 
with the departments of Philosophy and Political 
Science and may be taken a maximum of twice with 
different content on each occasion. Prerequisite: 
Enrollment by permission of the Honors Program 
Director only. Three hours per week. 


409. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
3 hours credit 
Analysis of public education as a bureaucratic 
social institution, the countervailing community 
power structure and the professional role of the edu- 
cator. Three hours per week. 


410. SOCIAL RESEARCH II 4 hours credit 

Further training in methods of research in the 
social sciences. Emphasis on data analysis, includ- 
ing organization of data for computer processing, 
hypothesis-testing, and simple causal modeling. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 309 or consent of the 
instructor. Three 1-hour lectures and one 2-hour lab- 
oratory per week. 


415. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Seminar experience for senior students with 
emphasis on social theory, problems, and research. 
Prerequisite: 15 hours of sociology and anthropolo- 
gy or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


416. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 
3 hours credit 
Advanced study in an area of sociology and 
anthropology. May be repeated once under a differ- 
ent subtitle. Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor 
who will direct the study. Three hours per week. 


421. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
THOUGHT 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the historical antecedents and con- 
temporary profiles of sociological theory emphasiz- 
ing major figures and dominant paradigms. Prereq- 
uisite: Sociology 211 or consent of the instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


422. CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the current state and future direc- 
tions of sociological theory. Prerequisite: Sociology 
211 or consent of the instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


452. COMPARATIVE CULTURES 
3 hours credit 
Cross-cultural survey of primitive societies with 
emphasis on human social differences and their 
meaning. Africa, Asia, North and South America, 
Oceania. This course focuses on cultural diversity 
of mankind concentrating on varying marital, reli- 
gious, economic, family, and social patterns. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 212 or consent of the instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


459. SEMINAR IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 
SELECTED TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Individual and group study of selected topics 
from the four subdisciplines of anthropology (cul- 
tural anthropology, physical anthropology, linguis- 
tic anthropology, archaeology). May be repeated 
once under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: Sociol- 
ogy 212 and 350. Three hours per week. 


460. RESEARCH PRACTICUM 3 hours credit 

This course applies social research methods to a 
specific research project. Project work includes 
hypothesis formulation, research design, data col- 
lection and data analysis. Prerequisite: Sociology 
309 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


495. INDEPENDENT STUDY FOR 
DEPARTMENT HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study undertaken for departmental 
honors at the invitation of the department. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of chairman and consent of the 
instructor who will direct the study. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 

Number reserved for courses approved as an 
experimental response to student interest or com- 
munity need. May be repeated once under a differ- 
ent subtitle. Prerequisite: Sociology 211 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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School of Nursing and Health Sciences 
Dr. Elizabeth J. Barfield, Dean 


The purpose of the Salisbury State College School of Nursing and Health Sciences is 
to provide a liberal and professional education to students of Nursing, Medical Technolo- 
gy and Respiratory Therapy. The programs offered in the School of Nursing and Health 

ciences are designed to provide a learning environment in which students can acquire the 
theoretical knowledge and clinical skills necessary for competent and proficient practice 
in their respective professional disciplines. 

Its programs are designed to prepare students, as contributing members of the health 
care team, to meet the needs of individuals requiring acute, chronic or rehabilitative 
health care in a variety of health care settings, and to promote the quality, availability and 
accessibility of professional education and health care, particularly as these relate to the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


Nursing 
(Dept. No. 1203) 


Associate Professors Johnson, Quinn; Assistant Professors Badros (Chairman), Banks, 
Battistoni, Hoffmann, Kane, Kellam, Kolls, Northam, Rettew, Sidrak; Instructo s Bre- 
land, Brown, Drewer, McDowell, Martin, Rodgers, Seldomridge. 


The purpose of the baccalaureate program offered by the Department of Nursing is 
to facilitate a liberal and professional education which provides opportunities for profes- 
sional development and self-actualization. 

The program is designed to: 1) prepare a generalist practitioner qualified to provide 
professional nursing care to individuals, families and communities at all levels of wellness 
in a variety of health care settings, 2) promote the quality, availability and accessibility of 
nursing education and nursing care, and 3) provide quality education for students as a 
basis for graduate study in Nursing. 

Educational preparation for Nursing involves a sequence of learning experiences 
which occur ina variety of health care settings with clients of all age groups, of multicultur- 
al backgrounds, and various socioeconomic levels. Such sequential learning experiences 
assist the student in developing competence in nursing practice. 

The program is fully accredited by the National League of Nursing and the Maryland 
State Board of Examiners of Nurses. Graduates are eligible to take state board examina- 
tions for licensure as registered nurses. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
*CHEM 121 General Chemistry I 4 *CHEM 122 General Chemistry II 4 
*PSYC 210 General Psychology 3 *MATH 114 Introduction to 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health 3 Nonparametric Statistics 
Fitness or 
nig * MATH 151 Elementary Probability 
and Statistics 
Sociology Elective* 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
*BIOL 215 Anatomy and Physiology 4 *BIOL 216 Anatomy and Physiology 4 
*BIOL 217 Nutrition 3 *BIOL 211 Microbiology 4 
*PSYC 300 Developmental Psychology 3 *NURS 300 _ Introduction to 6 
Group |-B Elective 3 Professional Nursing 
Literature Elective 3 Concepts 
16 

















JUNIOR YEAR 


NURS 320 Nursing I 10 NURS 32 
l Nursing II l 
*BIOL 334 Pathophysiology 4 *PSYC 405 Abnormal Psychology 3 
es 14 Elective 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
NURS 420 eons Ill 10 NURS 421 Nursing IV 10 
pg ghee 3 Nursing Elective or 2 
roup 1-B Elective 3 Independent Study 

16 Elective 3 
15 


«Indicates a prerequisite for a subseq 
Me Lisite uent nursing course. Should be taken in the semester indicated (o i 
Before enrollment in this course, students must accepted into the Nursing Major. In some cases ‘ siarbe seesibke to take 


this course first semester, sophomore year. 
The above curriculum guide is subject to refinement to reflect 
current trends in nursing. 
A TOTAL OF 122 HOURS ARE NEEDED FOR GRADUATION IN THE NURSING CURRICULUM. 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science Degree with a Major in Nursing 


The nursing program includes a general education com 
a BE ponent, support courses in the nat ior- 
al gree ‘ony a series of upper te nursing courses for a total of 122 semester han ee 
¢ nursing Courses are as follows: Nursing 300, 32 init 
sursing ietv oe meer ana ireioe g 0, 321, 420, 421 and a minimum of 2 hours in a 
€quired support courses from other departments include Biology 211, 215,216, 217, 334.C 
» 219,216, 217, 334, Chemist 
. — Mathematics l 14 or 151, Psychology 210, 300, 405 and two elective courses in Sociology. hecteelaas 
st tar ar Satisfy Group II-B and Group III of the General Education course requirements. 
rogression in the Nursing Major is dependent upon satisfactory completion of the required courses for the 


previous level. All required nursing courses must be taken in seq The mini 
ence. ; 
ogy 334 and all required nuntids Cousens 2 uence. ihe minimum acceptable grade for Biol- 


Registered Nurse Students 


S.S.C. participates in the statewide nursin i 
g education model developed by the Governor’s Task Fo 
i me Under this model, several options for articulating from one type of nursing rachabe yn 
o. 7 rer “ developed. These options depend on the year of graduation and the location of the basic R.N. 
program. A brochure developed especially for the Registered Nurse student that describes these options in detail 
is available upon request from the Nursing Department. 


Admission to the Nursing Major 


Students must be admitted to Salisbu 
eal ry State College before they can be considered for admission to th 

ae ooh Admission to the nursing program is limited, and students will be considered on the basis of poe 

“4 = ifications. Admission to the College does not guarantee admission to the nursing program. 
BF on i ag Den ~— asp i ag —— “— oe as pre-nursing students until approved for 

ing. Applications for admission to the Nursing major must be submitt 
“4 the Department of Nursing no later than March | for April notification or no later than October | for <r og 
r oe of admission for the following semester. 
i ae pea rnin d wt pom o* eaten State College from other accredited colleges and 
redit earned ¢. LOwer division nursing courses are not transferrable. U 

division nursing courses tak : lok Depertnicet bred 
mit one i en at other accredited colleges will be evaluated by the Nursing Department on an 


Requirements in Nursing are subj , 
ing agencies. g ubject to change in order to meet standards established by external accredit- 


Application f pecifi : . 
ing or the pecs ha ra Ome < amslasion-progression information may be obtained from the School of Nurs- 


300. PROFESSIONAL : * cei 
CONCEPTS cream a Prerequisites: Admission to the nursing major, 


Introduction to professional nursing concepts Chem 122, Psych 210, Soci elective, and Math 114 


——s or 151. C isite: 
and theories with a focus on the use of the nursing four hédirs area weap reagan 


process. Emphasis on the role of the nurse in health 
maintenance and promotion with well individuals 
in the community. Introduction to the nursing 
research process Utilization ei Viehtices eal een. 315. SPECIAL TOPICS a Oren 
$ from biological, physical, behavioral and ariable 1-3 hours credit 
eats ee in Weg ae pear to Bie phase sc (eee topics may 
ion for the practice oO semester. Provides a . 
Practice OF Nursing. tunity for curriculum innovation or menie te 
special needs or interests of students. May be 
repeated for credit under different subtitles. One to 
three hours lecture, zero to two hours lab per week. 
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320. NURSINGI 10 hours credit 

Use of the nursing process with individuals and 
families. Focus on clients who are primarily well but 
need assistance in meeting their health care needs. 
Critical examination of the elements of the research 
process focusing on the selection, definition, and 
formulation of a research problem. Application of 
theories and concepts from the biological, physical, 
behavioral, and nursing sciences in structural situa- 
tions in order for the student to function as a 
responsible member of the nursing team. Prerequi- 
sites: Completion of lower division supporting 
courses and Nursing 300. Five hours lecture and ten 
hours lab per week. 


321. NURSINGII 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals and 
families. Focus on clients who are dependent upon 
nursing care in order to maintain and regain their 
health. Critical examination of the research process 
continues with a focus on data collection, sampling, 
and analysis as they relate to specific nursing prob- 
lems. Application of theories and concepts from the 
biological, physical, behavioral, and nursing sci- 
ences in structured situations in order for the stu- 
dent to assume responsibility as a member of the 
nursing team. Prerequisites: Nursing 320, Biology 
334. Five hours lecture, ten hours lab per week. 


420. NURSINGIII 10 hours credit 

Use of the nursing process with individuals, fami- 
lies and groups experiencing complex health prob- 
lems. Focus on assisting these clients in maintain- 
ing and regaining their health. Critical review of 
research findings with their implications for nurs- 
ing practice. Integration of theories and concepts 
from the biological, physical, behavioral and nurs- 
ing sciences in structured organizational settings in 
order for student to function as a leader and change 
agent on the nursing team. Prerequisites: Nursing 
321, Psychology 405. Five hours lecture, ten hours 
lab per week. 


421. NURSINGIV 10 hours credit 

Use of the nursing process with individuals, fami- 
lies, groups and communities. Nursing practice is 
comprehensive and incorporates the multiple roles 
of professional nursing. Application of nursing 
research findings and communication of these out- 
comes to colleagues. Synthesis of concepts from the 
biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sci- 
ences in structured and unstructured situations in 
order for the student to function as a leader and 
change agent on the interdisciplinary team. Prereq- 
uisite: Nursing 420. Four hours lecture, twelve hours 
lab per week. 


452. ADVANCED CONCEPTS IN MENTAL 
HEALTH NURSING 3 hours credit 
A seminar focused on the nurse as primary thera- 
pist. Includes exploration of sexual therapy, behav- 
ior modification, family and group therapy, long- 
term therapy and psychiatric liaison nursing. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed on crisis 
intervention in birth and death situations. Three 
hours per week. 


454. HEALTH EDUCATION OF CLIENTS 
3 hours credit 
Theoretical content and practical application of 
the principles and methodologies of effective health 
education of individuals, families, and groups. 
Emphasis is placed on the use of the teaching- 
learning process in assisting client adaptation and 
promoting quality health care. Through use of a 
micro-teaching laboratory the student can demon- 
strate and analyze a variety of teaching skills. The 
development of teaching plans, behavioral objec- 
tives and evaluation tools are also stressed. Three 
hours per week. 


456. PHARMACOTHERAPEUTICS 
3 hours credit 
Nursing interventions relating to application of 
pharmacotherapeutic principles in assisting client 
adaptation in primary, secondary, and tertiary 
health care settings. Special emphasis placed on 
drug interactions, drug dependence, toxicology. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


457. CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
NURSING 2 hours credit 
An exploration of the effects of culture on health 
and illness and client perception of nursing care. 
Focus is on cultural assessment and its implications 
for planning nursing care which promotes client 
and family adaptation. Two hours per week. 


480. PHYSICAL ASSESSMENT 3 hours credit 

This course holistically approaches the evalua- 
tion of an adult client’s level of wellness from bio- 
logical, psychological, sociological, and cultural 
perspectives. Emphasis is placed on preparing stu- 
dents with the beginning knowledge and skills nec- 
essary to perform a physical examination. Prerequi- 
site: Junior standing in the nursing program. Three 
hours lecture- demonstration and two hours indepen- 
dent practice per week. 


485. SCHOOL HEALTH 3 hours credit 

Current issues relevant to the health of school age 
children and adolescents. Topics include: roles of 
teachers and health professionals, current health 
problems, and approaches to specific health prob- 
lems. This course is intended for students in educa- 
tion and health-related professions. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 300 or Education 300 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 
Variable 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a specific area of nursing 
agreed upon by the student and faculty member. 
Open to senior and graduate students. This course 
may by taken twice under different course subtitles 
recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Written 
consent of instructor who will direct the study, 
chairperson of the department, and director of the 
Graduate Program in Nursing, if graduate credit is 
sought. 
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Medical Technology 
(Dept. No. 1223) 


Instructor Cowall: Assistant Professor Laird (Program Director); Clinical Professors Tay- 


lor, D : ee 
r ze ic! (Medical Directors): Adjunct Faculty Bradshaw, Carey, Demko, Hoffman, 


equipment, computers, and precision instruments in th 
Throughout the program, emphasis is pl Cieaitifie AGE Oe ti coe ae 
; aced on ithi 
ramework a competene “amy, resonant scientific inquiry conducted within a 
roressiona! program in Medical Technology at Salisbury State Coll 
specific academic, clinical and tse Nee aig? ip pachsenrt for the i ved nl 
- ‘ne four-year Bachelor of Science degree progra | 
State College meets essentials set forth by the National Accrediting hain tor Climed 


tification and the bachelor of science de 
ation vache gree. Graduates of the program are eligi 
“ey examinations offered by various national or anizations such as those offered 
y the American Society of Clinical Pathologists (ASCP), 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science Degree with a Major in Medical Technology 


The program in Medical Technolo i 
gy consists of a basic two yearc ‘ 
lowed by wo years of profane ees 8 the biological and physical sciences fo 
) instruction and training. Selected biological i- 
cal sciences include Biology 211, 215, 216, 323 and 3 y i oi a 
and 321. Substitution or wai these recuirer toro emustry 121, 122, 221, 222, 
sion of the.program ;ratolalgad of these requirements may only be made with the permis- 


Students completing the required courses in the first two years should apply for 


> 


credit for prio work experience. In their jun; 
: €ir junior and senior years, students m 
ha ret ibd ain peep aerial - didactic stud , a winter Pomestes Sanh 
1c nical rotations and a semester of full clinica] 
approved clinical affiliate of the Pro am such as Penni pat Eee at a 
ton Memorial Hospital. Students ar gram such as Penninsula General Hospital and Eas- 
€ responsible for registration fees fi i 
Spring terms and for housin registration fees for Fall, Winter. and 
I g, meals and transportation during the wj iin; 
cal experience semester. In addition. it j Oat tenn and clint: 
, , It 1s each student’s responsibility to h 
examination performed b = tOulity to have a physical 
fOtations Pp y a personal physician during the senior year prior to clinical 
All major requirements must bec i 
ne ompleted with a grade of C or bet 
completion of prerequisite coursework is required for a student to iavince a hee 


pleting the program. Students must complete . 
or to earning the baccalaureate degree. picte college as well as program requirements pri- 


Major requirements completed sev iSSI 
€n years prior to admission must be 
manner acceptable to NAACLS. Evaluations will be performed on an aidateal tae : 


Admission to the Medical Technology Major 


A major may be declared in Medic 
al Technology at any time prior t 
. * * . O 
However, students with a sincere interest in the proaratis are eadoniaiaes ~ déchare - 


major early in the college experi i 
ing aiid piosram an. perience in order to take full advantage of professional advis- 
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Admission to the professional component is selective. Admission to the college does 
not guarantee admission to the Junior year of the Program. Students should apply for 
admission into the Program during the sophomore year. Admission decisions will be 
based on: satisfactory completion of prerequisite coursework, personal and professional 
recommendations, as well as professional and technical aptitude for the field. 

Applicants should complete the first two years of coursework as outlined in the curric- 
ulum guide prior to beginning the Junior year. Analytical Chemistry, Medical Microbiolo- 
gy, and Immunology should be taken in the Junior year along with Medical Technology 
Department courses and are not admission requirements. 

The following curriculum plan which offers lateral career possibilities is subject to 
revision to reflect current trends and accreditation requirements in Medical Technology. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL101 Compofition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry 4 CHEM 122 General Chemistry 4 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
GR. IIB Elective 3 MATH 110 Finite Math 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 GR. IB Elective ened 
16 16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL LIT Lit. Elective 3 CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry 4 BIOL 216 Human Anatomy 4 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy 4 and Processes 
and Physiology BIOL 211 Microbiology 4 
MATH 151 — Elementary Probability and 3 GR IB Elective 3 
Statistics 15 
GR IIB Elective 3 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BIOL 323 Medical Microbiology 4 BIOL 333 Immunology 4 
CHEM 321 = Analytic Chemistry 4 MDSC 301 Hematology I 4 
GR IIB Elective 3 MDSC 311 Clinical Microbiology I 3 
MDSC 300 Prin. of Medical Tech. 4 MDSC 341 Prin. of Clinical Chem. 5 
15 16 
SENIOR YEAR 
MDSC 401 Hematology II 3 MDSC 432. = Immunohematology II 3 
MDSC 431 Immunohematology I 3 MDSC 442 _ Auto. Clinical Chem. 3 
MDSC 441 Adv. Clinical Chem. 4 MDSC 412 — Clinical Microbiology III 3 
MDSC 411 Clinical Micro. II 4 MDSC 443 Spec. Clinical Chem. 3 
Free Elective 3 MDSC 461 Organ. and Management 2 
17 MDSC 471 Clinical Seminar l 
15 
SENIOR YEAR WINTER TERM 
MDSC 402 Hematology III 3 TOTAL CREDIT HOURS - 131 
MDSC 451 Instr. and Automation l 
4 
Individual processing for students under old curriculum. 
300. PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL 301. HEMATOLOGY I 4 hours credit 
TECHNOLOGY 4 hours credit Lecture and laboratory related to hematopoiesis, 
Introduction through lecture and laboratory to red blood cell production and destruction prob- 
clinical chemistry and hematology, focusing on lab- lems, polycythemias, non-neoplastic leukocyte dis- 
oratory safety, blood cell counting, spectrophotom- orders, leukemias, and lupus erythematosus. Top- 
etry, hematocrit, specimen collection, and differen- ics include: red and white blood cell metabolism 
tial determinations. In-depth material is presented and a review of hemoglobin synthesis. Laboratory 
in clinical microscopy and phlebotomy. Topics focuses on differentiating the normal from the 
include: macroscopic and microscopic analysis of abnormal patients through the use of CBC and 
pleural, pericardial, and seminal fluids, case corre- microscopic analysis, clinical correlations, and case 
lations, a review of the kidney and overall body cav- studies. Prerequisite: Admission to Medical Tech- 
ity anatomy. Prerequisite: Permission of the nology Program. Three hours lecture and three 
instructor. Three hours lecture and three hours labo- hours laboratory per week. 
ratory per week. 
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311. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY I 
3 hours credit 
Diagnosis and treatment of bacterial disease. 
Review of bacterial physiology, biochemistry, and 
identification Protocol, followed by emphasis on 
Current infectious disease and the compromised 
host. Discussion on epidemiology focuses on termi- 
nology, statistics and case presentations. Prerequi- 
site: Admission to the Medical Technology Pro- 
gram. Three hours lecture per week. 


341. PRINCIPLES OF CLINICAL 
CHEMISTRY 5 hours credit 
Lecture and laboratory related to clinical analytes 
assayed on a routine basis in the clinical chemistry 
laboratory. Normal physiology as well as change of 
analyte in disease is presented related to: carbohy- 
drate, protein, and mineral metabolism; evaluation 
of kidney, liver, cardiac, and pancreatic function; 
enzymology, electrolyte and acid-base balance; 
blood gases, laboratory mathematics, and quality 
control. Prerequisite: Admission to Medical Tech- 
nology Program. Four hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


401. HEMATOLOGY II 3 hours credit 

Advanced lecture and laboratory related to lym- 
phomas, plasma cell dyscrasias, special hematology 
procedures, and hemostasis. Topics include: 
osmotic fragility, red blood cell mass, LAP, PAS, 
and perioxidase stain interpretations, the coagula- 
tion cascade, functional and quantitative coagula- 
tion disorders, single factor assays, and absorbed 
plasma and normal serum substitution techniques. 
Prerequisite: MDSC 301 and admission to Medical 
Technology program. Two hours lecture and three 
hours laboratory per week. 


402. HEMATOLOGY III 3 hours credit 

Advanced instruction and laboratory experience 
in hematology, coagulation, and serology. Lecture 
and laboratory conducted in a clinical laboratory 
under the supervision or registered laboratory sci- 
entists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite 
coursework to the daily operation of the Hematolo- 
gy and Serology laboratory. Prerequisite: Hematol- 
ogy I and II, admission to Medical Technology pro- 
gram. Five hours lecture and thirty-five hours 
laboratory per week. 


411. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY II 
4 hours credit 
Advanced lecture and laboratory related to bacte- 
rial, fungal, mycobacterial, and parasitic patho- 
gens. Lectures include body sites and disease enti- 
ties frequently invaded by these pathogens and the 
biochemical and microscopic methods utilized to 
identify them. Emphasis on acquisition by man of 
these microorganisms, detailed life cycles of blood, 
tissue and intestinal protozoa, flagellates, ciliates 
and helminths. Laboratory includes techniques and 
processes utilized in the identification of pathogen- 
ic bacteria from clinical specimens, molds, yeasts 
and parasites. Prerequisite: Clinical M icrobiology I, 
admission to Medical Technology program. Three 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 
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412. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY III 
3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience 
in clinical microbiology. Lecture and laboratory 
conducted in a clinical laboratory under the super- 
vision of registered laboratory scientists. Students 
apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework to the 
daily operation of the Clinical Microbiology labora- 
tory including: the operation of the autobac, the 
processing and interpretation of routine, fungal, 
and mycobacterial cultures, antimicrobial suscepti- 
bility testing, virology, parasitology specimens, and 
quality control. Prerequisite: Clinical Microbiology 
I and II, admission to Medical Technology pro- 
gram. Five hours lecture and thirty-five hours labora- 
tory per week. 


431. IMMUNOHEMATOLOGY I 
3 hours credit 
Lecture and laboratory related to the study of 
blood group antigens, antibodies, and transfusion 
therapy. Topics include antigen typing; atypical 
antibody identification; donor screening and phle- 
botomy; component preparation and therapy; cell 
metabolism and preservation; HLA typing and 
paternity testing; quality control; hazards of trans- 
fusion; and medicolegal issues Prerequisite: MDSC 
301 and admission to Medical Technology pro- 
gram. Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


432. IMMUNOHEMATOLOGY II 
3 hours cr dit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience 
in immunohematology. Lecture and laboratory 
conducted in a clinical laboratory under the super- 
vision of registered laboratory scientists. Students 
apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework to the 
daily operation of the Clinical Immunohematology 
laboratory including: donor screening, phleboto- 
my, and processing; component therapy; cellular 
antigen and antibody identification and compata- 
bility; transfusion risk; and quality control. Prereq- 
uisite: Immunohematology I, admission to Medical 
Technology program. Three hours lecture and thir- 
ty-five hours laboratory per week. 


441. ADVANCED CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 
4 hours credit 
Advanced lecture and laboratory related to spe- 
cialized procedures used in clinical chemistry. Top- 
ics include chromatography, immunochemistry, 
radioactivi,y lipid, hormone, amino acids and vita- 
min determinations, pregnancy and fetal status, 
therapeutic drug monitoring, toxicology, quality 
control and methods evaluation. Prerequisite: 
MDSC 341 and admission to Medical Technology 
program. Three hours lecture and three hours labo- 
ratory per week. 


442. AUTOMATED CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 
3 hours credit 

Advanced instruction and laboratory experience 
in automated clinical chemistry. Lecture and labo- 
ratory conducted in a clinical chemistry laboratory 
under the supervision of registered laboratory sci- 
entists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite 
coursework to the daily operation of the clinical 
chemistry laboratory including operation and trou- 
ble- shooting of automated and manual equipment 


assessment of normal and abnormal values as relat- 
ed to pathology for analytes measured on a routine 
basis and assurance of accuracy and precision of 
laboratory data. Prerequisites: Admission to Medi- 
cal Technology program, Principles of Clinical 
Chemistry and Advanced Clinical Chemistry. Five 
hours lecture and thirty-five hours laboratory per 
week. 


LINICAL CHEMISTRY 
443. SPECIALC i 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience 
in specialized clinical chemistry. Lecture and labo- 
ratory conducted in a clinical laboratory under the 
supervision of registered laboratory scientists. Stu- 
dents apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework 
to the daily operation of the clinical laboratory to 
include operation of automated and manual equip- 
ment troubleshooting assessment of normal and 
abnormal laboratory data as related to pathology 
for analytes measured on a nonroutine basis. Study 
of specialized procedures involving endocrinology 
and therapeutic drug monitoring. Prerequisites: 
Admission to Medical Technology program, Princi- 
ples of Clinical Chemistry and Advanced Clinical 
Chemistry. Five hours lecture and thirty-five hours 
laboratory per week. 


451. INSTRUMENTATION AND 
AUTOMATION _ 1 hour credit 
Introduction to medical electronic and instru- 
mentation. Topics include circuitry, electrical mea- 
surement, computerization, flame photometry, 
atomic absorption, flarescence, nephelometry, 
automation, and instrument trouble-shooting. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to the Medical Technology 
Program. One hour lecture per week. 


461. ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE 
LABORATORY 2 hours credit 
Lecture and practical applications of theories of 
management and administration to the organiza- 
tion of the clinical laboratory. A unit on education 
including educational theory, adult education, and 
continuing education. Students prepare written 
reports on projects concerning these topics through- 
out the course. Topics include medicolegal issues, 
impacts of Federal regulations on health care, and 
budget and finance. Prerequisite: Admission to the 
Medical Technology Program. Two hours lecture 
and two hours laboratory per week. 


471. CLINICAL SEMINAR 1 hour credit 

Case studies and examples of “classes” of disease 
that exemplify the “total’’ laboratory picture for the 
student. Physician lectures as well as interdisciplin- 
ary and clinical conferences. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to the Medical Technology program and senior 
standing. One hour lecture per week. 


Respiratory Therapy 
(Dept. No. 1297) 


> Clini Nagel (Medical 
Wiberg (Chairman); Clinical Professors Layton, 
faciocmsumtenes S. Seeks (Clinical Coordinator); Clinical Instructor X. Stewart. 


The baccalaureate program in Respiratory Therapy is anaes to Scape Pay 4 
trained health care practitioners who administer care to patients wit . isor ome 
diopulmonary system. Respiratory therapy is both a diagnostic and therapeutic sp 
using specialized equipment and technological procedures. _ Fe og mieten be 

The practice of Respiratory ticks 4 wir pei Me oman a wk: faaeeias 

icati entiiato , 
various appliances, application of mechanical vent: ee ee eh ane 
irways, administration of drugs by inhalation, ce { ) 
ee numica naan of heart and lung function of the phen a reper 

evaluation of patients in the cardio pulmonary laboratories and the educati p 


in the rehabilitation clinic. 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science Degree with a Major in Respiratory Therapy 


iculum including a 

Respiratory Therapy consists of a two year curriculur 
so eee empedeace cad ~ Cig ee ere cane how betty 121 en a 
including Biolo , Biology 22: 
Piesine-andior sonatliee nag Students are required to complete all preparative 


courses including Respirato 


Therapy 210 prior to admission to the professional pro- 


isfactorily complete with a 
o years of the program students must satisfac 0 A 
na of Cor See the units on Foundations of Respiratory Care ane ef aricey nl 
cepts prior to participation in the etre 5 experience at Peninsula Genera pital, 
ital or other clinical sites. . 
_ Waeaccn meaneuen of the prescribed program of study in fj peaan rd home | 
will qualify the student to sit for the National Board of Respiratory Care entry 
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subsequent registry exams. All major requirements must have been completed within a 


seven year period pri icipation 1 
ences. P prior to participation in the fourth year Respiratory Therapy experi- 


Admission to the Respiratory Therapy Major 


A major in Respiratory Thera 
Tapy may be declared at any time prior ini 
Sioviars s nae ein sip Naha a sincere interest in the prdiedsiin are aac 
advising and program Aa ge experience in order to take advantage of professional 
udents wishing to obtain the baccalaureate d 
BE sacsagatd acon: . € degree who hold associate degrees or 
(Che p sly been either certified as Certified Respiratory Therapy Technician 


in the major. Each applicant will be evaluated on an individual basis to determine class 


Standing within the major and the ev 
. aluation proces mat 
demonstration of proficiency and registry eval eee employ challenge examination, 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
“ti FRESHMAN YEAR 
mp : 4 epeunaition : 3 ENGL 102 Composition 3 
~ ise catenin 3 HIST 102 World Civilization 3 
na al 3 CHEM 122 General Chemistry 4 
CHEM 121 — General Chemistry 4 fs toh Tt ; 
Group I-B Elective 3 BIOL 215 Anatomy and Physiology 4 
16 
SOPHOMORE YE <4 
AR 
BIOL 211 
BIOL 216 euinns é‘ 4 MATH 114 Introduction to 
PHYS 121 omy and Physiology 4 Nonpa isti 
General Physics P Hf parametric Statistics 
or 
COSC 120 Senne Programming I 4 et eee as ese : 
a 3 BIOL 334 Pathophysiology 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 Came : 
18 Group I-B Elective 3 
RESP 210 Foundation Studies in 3 
Respiratory Therapy 
16 
ie JUNIOR YEAR 
oundations of Respiratory C 
RESP ry Care) 
“pace o ; aise! Care Procedures 4 RESP 321 Advanced Respi 
asic Respiratory 7 Care PTY ‘ 
RESP 303 Cardiopulmonary Physiology 3 Osi eee 7 
Psych (any) Group II-B 3 pos et 
TW 18 
ss SENIOR YEAR 
ritical Care Concepts 
RESP 401 Neonatal and Pediatric 3 RESP 420 Respi 
pines Respiratory Care Se wees (are 3 
02 sari pulmonary Diagnostics 4 RESP Elective Specialty* 4 
ehabilitation 
RESP 403 Clinical Practicum III 7 RESP Spc 23 or425) 
RESP 404 pry and Management 3 (RESP aaa” 4 
in Kespiratory Care RESP 421 Independent Study 2 
16 
13 


7 
Electives - Orientation to Business Management BUAD 203, Development and Learning EDUC 300 
A total of 129 hours are required for graduation with a Major in Respiratory Therapy 
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210. FOUNDATION STUDIES IN 
RESPIRATORY THERAPY 3 credit hours 
An introduction to the profession of Respiratory 
Therapy with emphasis on the physiologic basis of 
respiratory care. Covers basic principles, proce- 
dures, and practices utilized in the respiratory care 
profession. Three hours lecture per week. 


300. SPECIAL TOPICS IN RESPIRATORY 
CARE 1-4 hours credit 
A study of a selected area of respiratory care. The 
topic may vary from semester to semester. The 
course provides an opportunity for curriculum 
innovation or meeting the special needs or interests 
of students. May be taken twice for credit under dif- 
ferent subtitles. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


301. PATIENT CARE PROCEDURES 
4 credit hours 
Introduction to basic respiratory therapy proce- 
dures commonly utilized in providing patient care. 
Opportunity for practicing selected skills provided 
in the Respiratory Therapy Laboratory. Prerequi- 
site: Junior status (completion of general education 
requirements and RESP. 210 with a C or better or 
consent of instructor). Taken concurrently with 
RESP 302 and RESP 303. Three hours lecture and 


two hours laboratory per week. 

302. BASIC RESPIRATORY 
PROCEDURES/CLINICAL 
PRACTICUM 7 credit hours 


Provides the student with the basic skills neces- 
sary for the application of medical gases; aerosol 
and humidity therapy; chest physiotherapy; airway 
management; incentive spirometry; intermittent 
positive pressure breathing; arterial blood gases; 
and cleaning and sterilization. Supervised experi- 
ence and 14 hours clinical work per week. 


303. CARDIOPULMONARY PHYSIOLOGY 
3 credit hours 
A comprehensive study in cardiopulmonary 
physiology with emphasis on fluid and electrolyte 
balance, carbon dioxide and oxygen transport, acid- 
base regulation, and the clinical significance of 
each. Three hours of lecture per week. 


321. ADVANCED RESPIRATORY CARE 
4 credit hours 
An in-depth study of topics related to respiratory 
therapy in the critical care setting with laboratory 
experiences. Emphasis on mechanical ventilation, 
airway management, cardiopulmonary monitor- 
ing, and cardiopulmonary assessment. Three hours 
lecture and two hours laboratory per week. 


322. PHARMACOLOGY 3 credit hours 

An investigation of pharmaceutical preparations 
employed in current medical practice with empha- 
sis on those relevant to the respiratory care practi- 
tioner. Three hours lecture per week. 


323. CLINICAL PRACTICUM II 
7 credit hours 
Supervised clinical experience ina variety of criti- 
cal and non-critical care settings designed to rein- 
force primary skills and develop secondary skills 
necessary for the practice of modern respiratory 
care. Prerequisites: Junior status (completion of 


general education requirements and RESP. 210, 
301, 302 and 303 with a C or better) or consent of 
instructor. Taken concurrently with RESP. 321 and 
322. Supervised experience and 14 clinical per 
week. 


401. NEONATAL AND PEDIATRIC 
RESPIRATORY CARE 3 credit hours 
A survey of current techniques employed in the 
respiratory treatment of children from birth 
through adolescence. Special attention is given to 
neonatal physiology and abnormalities requiring 
respiratory care and the pulmonary significance of 
select childhood diseases. Two hours lecture and two 
hours laboratory per week. 


402. CARDIOPULMONARY DIAGNOSTICS 
AND REHABILITATION 4 credit hours 
A comprehensive study of the theory and tech- 
niques of cardiopulmonary diagnostic procedures, 
interpretations and clinical applications. A final 
unit provides an overview of rehabilitative respira- 
tory care techniques. Two hours lecture and four 
hours laboratory per week. 


403. CLINICAL PRACTICUM III 
7 credit hours 
Supervised clinical experience in critical care set- 
tings with special rotations through areas focusing 
on intensive care techniques and  neona- 
tal/pediatric respiratory care. Prerequisite: Senior 
status (completion of RESP. 200 and RESP. 300 
level courses with a C or better) or consent of 
instructor. 14 hours clinical work per week. 


404. MANAGEMENT PRACTICES IN 
HEALTH SERVICES 3 credit hours 
Prepares students for leadership and managerial 
challenges encountered by health care practitioners 
in health service organizations. Areas covered 
include managerial theory, personnel interviewing, 
selection and maintenance, quality control, audits, 
and budget preparation. Prerequisite: Completion 
of RESP 200 and 300-level courses with a C or bet- 
ter or consent of Department Chairman. 


420. RESPIRATORY CARE SEMINAR 
3 credit hours 
A series of presentations on the pathophysiology 
of diseases affecting the cardiopulmonary system 
with attention given to common treatment. Small 
group discussion, case studies, computer simula- 
tions and frequent physician input allows students 
to test treatment ideas, challenge current regimes, 
and appreciate the importance of appropriate respi- 
ratory care. Two hours lecture and two hours labora- 
tory per week. 


421. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY 
2 credit hours 
Faculty guided independent study of an aspect of 
respiratory care in which the student has developed 
special interest. Completion of two detailed case 
studies. One hour lecture and two hours laboratory 
per week. 
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422. MANAGEMENT SPECIALIZATION 
4 credit hours 
Faculty guided clinical practice in respiratory 
care or other appropriate department administra- 
tion. Special emphasis on medical legal aspects 
employee scheduling, J.C.A.H. standards and 
audits, budget preparation and maintenance, and 
employee conferences. Skills are refined in collabo- 
ration with Departments of the clinical affiliates. 


ae hours lecture and two hours laboratory per 
week. 


423. EDUCATION SPECIALIZATION 

; 4 credit hours 
. Faculty guided experience in didactic and clinical 
instruction and departmental in-service education. 
Formulation and presentation of lecture programs 
and program evaluations required. Skills are 
refined in collaboration with the Departments of 
the clinical affiliates. Two hours lecture and four 
hours laboratory per week. 


> 
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424. CRITICAL CARE SPECIALIZATION 
4 credit hours 
Faculty guided clinical experience in critical care 
areas designed to refine skills in patient assessment 
data collection, and clinical decision making. 
Patient rounds with cardiopulmonary specialists 


are included. Supervised experience for eight hours 
per week. 


425. DIAGNOSTICS SPECIALIZATION 
; 4 credit hours 
Faculty guided clinical experience in diagnostic 
laboratory settings. Emphasis on sophisticated car- 
diopulmonary monitoring and studies, cardiac cat- 
herterization, and ventilation/perfusion scanning. 


rane hours lecture and four hours laboratory per 
week. 
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School of Professional Studies 
Dr. Keith J. Conners, Dean 


The School of Professional Studies administers programs and curricula in Develop- 
mental Studies, Education, Leisure Studies, Military Science, Physical Education and 
Social Work. 

The aims and objectives of the School are consonant with the mission of the College 
in providing instructional programs that prepare students for attaining productive profes- 
sional roles in society. Specific departmental objectives are covered more explicitly in the 
department descriptions. 

The Education Department offers NASDTEC (National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certification) approved Teacher Education programs in 
Biology, Chemistry, Communication Arts, Elementary Education, English, French, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Music K-12, Physical Education K-12, Physical Science and Spanish. 

The Leisure Studies Department offers a multi-disciplinary degree program with col- 
lateral area studies in 10 other departments. 

The Military Science Department offers an Army ROTC four-year and two-year pro- 
gram of instruction leading to a commission as a Second Lieutenant inthe Army. _ 

In addition to the Teacher Education K-12 certification track, the Physical Education 
Department also offers tracks in Athletic Training and Health/Fitness. . 

The Social Work Department offers a bachelor’s degree accredited by the Council on 
Social Work Education. 

The School administers the Developmental Studies program which coordinates the 
Writing Across the Curriculum and Junior Proficiency Exam and offers students addi- 
tional work in reading, writing and computational skills designed to improve and aug- 
ment the requirements for college level work. 


Education 
(Dept. No. 0801) 


Professors Bozman (Chairman), Garigliano, Masucci, Wulff; Associate Professors Bing, 
Bowden, Long, Rossi, Townsend, Wilby, Wolinski; Assistant Professor Anderson; Direc- 
tor of Field Experiences Constantine. 


The Education Department is committed to the preparation of classroom teachers 
and other educational personnel. To accomplish this goal, the education programs are 
designed: 

To ea for the individualization of instruction of prospective teachers during their 
professional training. . 
To encourage the emergence of a personal teaching style on the part of each teacher in 
training. 

To pi evidence that prospective teachers, before they assume full responsibility for a 
classroom, can bring about desired learning in students. 

To assist prospective teachers in developing as reflective persons who, when confronted 
with a teaching problem: (1) carefully identify the problem, (2) take steps to accurately and 
systematically assess the problem, (3) generate alternative solutions to the problem, and 
(4) choose an appropriate resolution on the basis of its desirable implications and conse- 
quences. 
To help prospective teachers to develop self-confidence and competence as effective 
learners and teachers. 

To emphasize the importance of increasing interaction and collaboration among teachers 
— new and experienced — in daeiaks, educational problems. 

To prepare teachers who are responsible agents of educational change. 
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ENGL 101 
HIST 101 
MATH 103 
BIOL 101 
CMAT 250 


MUSC 200 
EDUC 300 


HIST 201 
or 202 


EDUC 310 


EDUC 316 
EDUC 313 


EDUC 401 
EDUC 402 
EDUC 411 
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Elementary Education 
CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Composition 3 ENGL 102 
World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 
Fundamental Concepts I 3 MATH 104 
Fundamentals of Biology 4 
Instructional 3 *CHEM 107 
Communication or 109 
rs PSYC 210 
PHEC 106 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Literature 3 EDUC 408 
Fundamentals 3 or 409 
Development and Learning 3 
Science Elective (Phys. Geog.) 3 ART 375 
History of the U.S. 3 
History of the U.S. EDUC 305 
l 
JUNIOR YEAR (Option 1) 
Elementary School 3 EDUC 311 
Communication Arts 
Methods EDUC 312 
Elementary School 3 
Reading Methods EDUC 427 
Teaching Social Studies 3 
in the Elementary School 
Electives 6 
15 
SENIOR YEAR (Option I) 
Directed Teaching in 6 
Elementary School 
Directed Teaching in 6 
Elementary School 
Instructional Analysis 
in the Elementary School 
15 
a, 

JUNIOR YEAR (Option II) 
Elective 3 EDUC 310 
Elective 3 
Elective 3 
Elective 3 EDUC 316 

12 
EDUC 313 


Literature 

World Civilizations 

Fundamental Concepts II 
or Other Math 

Chemistry and Man 

Environmental Physical 
Science 

General Psychology 

Personalized Fitness 


Ww WwW Ww 


w 


Children’s Literature 
Literature for 
Adolescents 
Methods and Materials for 
Elementary Art 
The School in Society 
Social Science Elective** 
Physical Science 
Elective 


Ww 


| WW Ww Ww 


— 
1o) 


Elementary School 
Mathematics Methods 

Elementary School 3 
Science Methods 

Classroom Analysis and 3 
Correction of Reading 
Difficulties 

Electives 


Ww 


slo 


Elective 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


WWW Ww 


Elementary School 3 
Communication Arts 
Methods 

Elementary School 3 
Reading Methods 

Teaching Social Studies 3 
in the Elementary School 

Electives 





SENIOR YEAR (Option II) 


Teaching in 6 
EDUC 311 Elementary School 3 EDUC 401 Directed 
Mathematics Methods Elementary School 
EDUC 312 Elementary School 3 EDUC 402 Directed Teaching in 
Science Methods ee : 
Analysis and 3 EDUC 411 Instructional Analysis 
wate (pode essen Sa Reading in the Elementary School 
Difficulties 
Electives 6 
15 15 


*Physics 100, Geology 103, etc. 


** At least one Geography course must be completed. If not taken under Physical Geography in Sophomore I, take Human Geog- 


raphy here. ’ 
Professional Teacher Education Program Requirements 


Requirements for Admission to Methods eo. ees ek EE eee ee 
mpletion of an application for formal admission to the | 
: ee to caries into elementary methods and Education 304 or 306 for 
secondary and K-12 programs. ered 
2. Completion ofa minimum of 56 credits with overall grade point average of 2.5 
or better. The 56 credits must include Education 300, 305, Communication 
Arts 250, English 101, 102, with grades of C or better in each course. (For Ele- 
mentary Education majors, nego. ye C or better.) 
. Overall grade point average of at least 2.5. a 
4 Satisfactory completion of the a tig oe requirements in Reading, Writing 
(T.S.W.E. and J.P.E.) and Speech as defined by the College and Education 
Department. 
5. Submission on at least three positive recommendations from Liberal Arts fac- 
ulty who have instructed the student prior to application for admission. 
6. Approval of the written application by the advisor(s) and the Department 


Chairperson. 


eoiae Ct aecdes rains iitens lication to Student Teaching. 

Copietae of ‘ minim of 90 credits, including methods and at least 24 
credit hours of the academic major (secondary and K-12 programs). 

Spel ayes saute. clonte pe, major courses (secondary or K-12 
Rieimucy Peciaecer 2 Sin the penta ph nr courses with no grade 
haan of two positive recommendations from faculty in the Education 
etcsauner re yore set a requirements by the Director of Field 


Experiences. 


Additional Requirements 

tary Education & . 
S  Proteiaal Methods Requirements. To be eligible for student teaching 
all Elementary Education majors must complete the following required 
18 hours in Education: 310, 311, 312, 313, 316, 427, with grades of C or 

better. ; va 
ives. A student normally needs 24 hours in electives to complete a 
3 BS dearee fi Radesaetlicy Eduantion: These electives may be used to 
strengthen the Elementary major or to gain certification to each in areas 

other than elementary education. 


dary Education . 
2 ri "Students who wish to enroll in a K-12 program or in a secondary program 


a major in one of the academic disciplines with a NASDTEC 
eaavedtecadth and meet the requirements prescribed by the depart- 
ment for its major. These students must also take the following fine in 
Education: 300, 305 (persons who have transferred a course equiva oH ig 
Education 305 must present documentation of 25 hours of connate —~ 
work), 304 or 306, 308, the appropriate methods course, 467, an 
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Chairperson to develo 
Pp a program. 
4. Students may repeat Education courses only once. 


300. DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
. . 3 h i 

Physical, intellectual, emotional, ers cat 
development of children (age 3-| 8) are considered 
Required field observations of these characteristics 
will be reported in observational Papers. Attention 
is also given to motivation and learning. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 210. Three hours per week. 


301. ROLES OF THE TEACHER 
3h i 

A study of various functions and pe im 
tures appropriate to teaching in the elementary and 
secondary school through a series of field-based 
experiences allowing Students to explore various 
roles and functions of a teacher. Pass/Fail basis 
only. Three hours per week. 


303. INTRODUCTION TO CLASSROOM 

_ MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop practical skills 
in Managing client behavior, both in and out of the 
classroom. Major models covered are behavior 
modification, reality therapy and teacher effective- 
ness training, as well as extensive emphasis on cre- 
ating a well-managed classroom. Prerequisite: Edu- 


cation 300 or consent of instru 
may ctor. Three hours per 


304. oo OF INSTRUCTION — 
“12 | 3 hours credi 
For physical education, art, music majors prior “a 
Student teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools. Students become acquainted with the 
objectives and curriculum in K-12. They investi- 
gate a variety of teaching strategies and assess teach- 
ing competencies through observations and “bit 
pyrene me Y student teaching. Prerequisite: 
18s10n to Professional Teacher Ed 
gram. Three hours per week. REAR 


305. THE SCHOOL IN SOCIETY 
=e) 3 ho i 

An historical, sociological and Spildedokecal 
approach to the role of the school in society. Consid- 
€ration Is given to the entire K-12 program includ- 
ing special emphasis on organization and adminis- 
tration in Maryland. A minimum of 20 hours of 
field-based experiences is required, in additon to 
regularly scheduled classroom attendance. Prereq- 


uisite: So 
oe phomore level Standing. Three hours per 


306. PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
The course deals with the objectives and curricu- 
um of the secondary school, with a focus on plan- 
ning, Organizing content, developing methods and 
procedures for teaching, establishing classroom 
management procedures and grading, evaluating 
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and reporting practices. Field ex riences 

sizing observations and “bit teaching” iio vend 
dent teaching are included. Prerequisite: Admission 
to Professional Teacher Education Program (Fall 
Semester only) Three hours per week. 


308. AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
OPERATION 1 hour credit 
A self-instructional, self-paced course designed to 
foster competency in the operation of selected AV 
equipment. Recommended Participation is one 50- 
minute lab session each week. Participants may 
however, proceed at own rate of speed. 


310. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
COMMUNICATION ARTS METHODS 
3h i 
An introduction to the processes of es ae 
tion incorporating theory, modern research and 
specific methods which can be used to promote 
growth in these areas by elementary school chil- 
dren. Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Pro- 
gram. Three hours per week. 


311. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS METHODS 
: 3 ho i 
The selection, organization and method for as 
appropriate mathematics curricula at the various 
grade levels in the elementary school. Manipulation 
of current school mathematics materials is stressed 
Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: Math 
103 with grade of C or better and admission to Pro- 


fessional Teacher Educati 
rivessiy 10n Program. Three hours 


312. mien adi SCHOOL SCIENCE 
- ie tages iat 3 hours credit 
€ selection, organization and method for use of 
appropriate science materials for the elementary 
school. An exploration of existing science curricula 
and the teaching methods required to effectively 
implement the goals of Science education are uti- 
lized to relate science curricula and methods to chil- 
dren in the Overall elementary program. Field expe- 
see = ae Prerequisite: Admission to 

n e 

Te kai g acher Education Program. Three 


313. TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES I 
N THE 
i ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Selection, organization, presentation, and evalu- 
ation of social studies material in the elementary 
school. Consideration of recent theory and method 
in improving teaching of the social studies. Field 
experiences are included. Prerequisite: Admission 


to Professional Teacher Educati 
isola, cation Program. Three 





316. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
METHODS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the teaching of reading in the 
elementary school, designed for undergraduates in 
elementary education. Content deals with reading 
programs, word recognition strategies, vocabulary 
development and comprehension. Field experi- 
ences are included. Prerequisite: Admission to Pro- 
fessional Teacher Education Program. Three hours 
per week. 


332. METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 
3 hours credit 
Prepares art students for the teaching and admin- 
istration of art programs on the secondary level and 
for careers as art education consultants and supervi- 
sors. Prerequisite: Acceptance in the Art Education 
Professional Program. Four hours per week. (Spring 
semester only.) 


333. ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A study of materials and methods for teaching 
language arts in the high school. Various models 
and strategies for teaching language arts — lan- 
guage, literature and media at this level are demon- 
strated and analyzed. Prerequisite: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. (Fall semester only.) 


334. SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ==. 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in 
social studies; emphasis on methods of teaching his- 
tory, geography, and citizenship. Current curricu- 
lum trends are considered. Prerequisite: Admission 
to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. (Fall semester only.) 


335. MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in 
mathematics; emphasis on methods of teaching 
mathematical concepts and understandings. Orga- 
nization of teaching units, observation and evalua- 
tion of teaching in particular situations. Prerequi- 
site: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program. Three hours per week. (Fall semester 
only.) 


336. SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL —_ 3 hours credit 
An analysis of secondary school science teaching 
methods, materials and existing programs. Curricu- 
la and materials for the middle school and senior 
high school levels are investigated by the student in 
biology, chemistry, earth science, general science, 
physical science, and physics. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to Professional Teacher Education Program. 
Three hours per week. (Fall semester only.) 


337. FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL — 3 hours credit 
Study of the philosophy, aims and methods of 
teaching foreign language in the secondary school 
with emphasis upon the techniques and materials in 
current use. Prerequisite: Admission to Profession- 
al Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. (Fall semester only.) 


338. SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A study of the aims and methods of teaching 
speech in the secondary school. Consideration of 
textbooks and materials, as well as the organization 
of and participation in extra-curricular activities in 
speech. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional 
Teacher Education Program. Three hours per week. 
(Fall semester only.) 


375. METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART 
3 hours credit 
Practice in using construction skills for develop- 
ing creative art projects for elementary education 
(K-6). Lesson plans, various tools and materials are 
used to develop basic skills in art expression. For 
elementary art education specialists only. Students 
must furnish some of their own materials. Prerequi- 
site: Acceptance in the Art Education Professional 
Program. Four hours per week. 


401,402. DIRECTED TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit 
Students are placed in directed teaching centers in 
nearby public elementary schools. They observe 
teaching, participate in work with children, teach, 
and participate in activities for which regularly 
employed teachers are responsible. Education 401 
must be taken prior to Education 402; a grade of 
N.R. will be assigned to those who satisfactorily 
complete Education 401 until successful comple- 
tion of Education 402. Pass/Fail basis only. Prereq- 
uisite: Admission to Professional Teacher Educa- 
tion program and student teaching criteria. 


403,404. DIRECTED TEACHING IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
6 hours credit each 
Directed student teaching experience in nearby 
public schools under the direction of the public 
school teacher and with supervision from the col- 
lege staff. Half semester in elementary physical edu- 
cation teaching and half semester in secondary 
teaching to qualify for certification in all twelve 
grades. Education 403 must be taken prior to Edu- 
cation 404; a grade of N.R. will be assigned to those 
who satisfactorily complete Education 403 until 
successful completion of Education 404. Pass/Fail 
basis only. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional 
Teacher Education program and student teaching 
criteria. 


405. THE LAW AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
3 hours credit 
A study of school law which affects the teacher 
and the public school. The nature and scope of 
school law are considered as generally applied to the 
purposes and functions of the school system. Three 


hours per week. 


407. APPLIED AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 
IN TEACHING 3 hours credit 
The identification and critique of concepts, prin- 
ciples and issues attending the application of educa- 
tional media to the curriculum. Special emphasis on 
methods of applying media to the teaching process. 
Three hours per week. 
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408. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


440. INTRODUCTION TO EARLY 


IN MUSIC IN 
420. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 430. DIRECTED TEACHING 





SCHOO ours credi CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
3 hours credit (Elementary Education) 3 hours credit so ar lip pa aye — of a - Lastname and Mexas in im 
A study of the works of important writers and art- Ss with pre-reading skills, beginning reading, Student ny He music curriculum at several Introduction to curriculum 
ists in each of the major types of children’s books informal assessment, analysis of reading programs, | elementary sc 
i (fairy tales, picture books, realistic fiction, fanta- 


tet} : prc 
childhood education, including theories, prac 
techniques and materials. Prerequisite: Educ 300; 
Elem Ed degree of declared Elem Ed major. Previ- 


grouping procedures, word attack skills, and devel- 


. grade levels under the direction of a public school 
opment of vocabulary and comprehensive abilities. | 


music teacher, with supervision from the college 


Sr Sa 


sles, biographies, etc.). Historical trends and meth- 
ods of incorporating children’s literature into the 











| 
| 
; 





elementary program are included. Prerequisite: 
Admission to the Professional Teacher Education 
Program. Three hours per week. 


409. LITERATURE FOR ADOLESCENTS 
3 hours credit 
A study of literature written specifically for and 
about the contemporary adolescent with emphasis 
on methods of teaching aspects of it to build adoles- 
cent appreciation for the more established literary 
selections found in secondary school curriculum. 
Prerequisite: At least three courses in literature 
beyond English 102 are required. Admission to the 


Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. 


411. INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 3 hours credit 
A Seminar approach to current practices and 
trends in teaching. Involves interaction analysis, 
evaluative techniques, instructional planning and 
role playing. (Scheduled during the student teach- 
ing semester.) Pass/Fail basis only. Prerequisite: 
Admission to the Professional Teacher Education 


program and student teaching. Three hours per 
week. 


414. PRODUCING GRAPHIC MATERIALS 
IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on increasing student competencies in 
the production of posters, charts, graphs, bulletin 
boards, etc. Three hours per week. 


415. USING PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on increasing student competencies in 


the production of photographic instructional mate- 
rials. Three hours per week. 


416. FILM MAKING IN EDUCATIONAL 
SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to foster film making skills 
in school situations. Students work in teams in plan- 
ning and Producing super 8mm films. Emphasis on 


animation, life-action, and montage techniques. 
Three hours per week, 


419. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Techniques for teaching music in the elementary 
school; study of the child voice; appropriate sing- 
ing, listening, rhythmic, instrumental and creative 
activities; remedial work for poor singers, activities 
for musically talented children; comprehensive 
Overview of music materials and their application 
to the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisites: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education pro- 
gram, Music 200 or equivalent or approval of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 
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Intended for personnel in elementary education. 


Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher 


Education program. Three hours per week. 


422. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 
(Secondary Education) 3 hours credit 
Development and evaluation of effective reading 
skills and habits, especially in the subject content 
fields, and consideration of problems of content, 
organization, readability, and method in teaching 
reading at higher levels. Three hours per week. 


425. TEACHING READING 
COMPREHENSION: RESEARCH 
FINDINGS AND STRATEGIES FOR 
INSTRUCTION 3 hours credit 

This course, an elective in reading education 
investigates contemporary research relating to the 
development of reading comprehension, proce- 
dures for assessing reading comprehension compe- 
tencies, and teaching strategies to improve compre- 
hension. Designed for elementary, middle school, 
reading, and resource teachers. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education pro- 
gram, either EDUC 316, 420, or 422. Three hours 
per week. 


426,428. DIRECTED TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
6 hours credit each 
Students are assigned to cooperating teachers in 
two secondary schools, a half-semester in each set- 
ting. The cooperating teachers and college supervi- 
sors guide the students in observing, working with 
pupils, teaching and Participating in all activities 
for which regular teachers are responsible. Pass/Fail 
basis only. Prerequisites: A major in one of the aca- 
demic disciplines with a NASDTEC approved pro- 
gram, competency tests; admission to Professional 
Program; EDUC 300, 305, 306, 308 and special 
methods. EDUC 426 must be taken prior to EDUC 
428. Credit will not be awarded for EDUC 426 until 
successful completion of EDUC 428. 


427. CLASSROOM ANALYSIS AND 
CORRECTION OF READING 
DIFFICULTIES 3 hours credit 

Content deals with the causes of reading disabili- 
ties, prevention of reading failure, Strategies for the 
collection and analysis of reading behavior, and 
instructional Programs for correction. This course 
is intended for pre-service and in-service teachers 
interested in reading disabilities, but not interested 
in pursuing a specialization in reading education. 

Prerequisite: Education 316 or 420 or 422 ora foun- 


dations course in reading instruction. Three hours 
per week. 


429. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Methods and materials of music teaching in 
grades 7-12. The areas of emphasis are vocal, instru- 
mental, and general music. Prerequisite: Music 200. 
hours per week. 


; ce eres eran 
. Includes observation and participation in t 
i as well as actual teaching and other activ- 
ities and duties normally performed. Pass/Fail pe 
only. Prerequisites: Completion of courses in the 
music concentration through the third year, Educa- 
tion 419 and 429, and written approval of the Music 


Department. 


431. DIRECTED TEACHING IN MUSIC IN 
Y SCHOOL 
THE SECONDAR Deemacaile 

Student teaching experience in all aspects of a 
secondary school music curriculum including he 
areas of choral, instrumental and general poe 
Observation, participation, teaching and o ; er 
activities and duties normally performed by ae 
sional teachers done under the direction of pu ~* 
school music teacher(s), with supervision mens, e 
college staff. Pass/Fail basis only. Prerequisites: 
Completion of courses in the music spine io 
through the third year, Education 419 and 429, an 
written approval of the Music Department. 


; UIDANCE 3 hours credit 
“E saat course in the principles of guidance cm 
related pupil-personnel services, including : 
meaning and purpose of guidance and ere 
adjustment problems. Three hours per week. 


436. VOCATIONS: DEVELOPMENT AND 
APPRAISAL 3 hours credit 
Surveys vocational choice with emphasis on 
developmental theory. Occupational peinack og 
and the appraisal of vocational interests are empha- 
sized. Three hours per week. 


: TERIALS AND METHODS IN 

ee CARER EDUCATION 3 hours credit 

Rationale for and methods of career education in 
elementary and secondary schools. Emphasis mH 
en to the identification of psychological and phi — 
sophical bases, identification of researchable pro 
lems, implications and implementation of careers 
curricula. Three hours per week. 


ING SLIDE-TAPE 
ne PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
SETTINGS 3 hours credit 

This course is designed to foster slide-tape a 
duction skills in school situations. Students wor 
individually in planning and producing slide-tape 
shows. Emphasis given to single and multi-image 
techniques. Three hours per week. 


439. SINGLE-CAMERA ae IN 
SETTI 
EDUCATIONAL ME ' 
This course is designed to foster TV/VTR og 
tion skills in school situations. Students am in 
teams in planning and producing video- _ 
Emphasis given to portable single camera equip- 
ment. Three hours per week. 





ously numbered Educ 446. Three hours per week. 


441. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
UMI 
INTEGRATED CURRICUL se toe 
ials and methods for teaching language arts 

sg et and pre-kindergarten level ~ 
dren. Emphasis on curriculum planning, use 0 
space, class management and lesson grey § 
Attention to art, music, nutrition, safety, es 
education, motor activities, and positive teac a 
parent relations. Prerequisite: Education 440. 
Three hours per week. 


442. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
RRICULUM II 
INTEGRATED CU —siil crea 
ials and methods for teaching science, 
ge and math readiness to kindergarten 
and pre-kinddergarten level children. Emphasis on 
curriculum planning, room design, class manage- 
ment, and lesson planning. Attention to ny vee 
ment, professional development, curriculum — : 
opment roles, and field trip planning. Prerequisite: 
Education 440. Three hours per week. 


D TEACHING IN THE 

= SINDERGARTEN 6 hours credit 

Students are placed in Kindergarten yer 
for a full semester, three hours daily. ——— 
observe teaching, work with children and teac oe 
participate in activities for _which — 
employed teachers are responsible. Prerequ s - 
EDUC 440; EDUC 441 or 442; acceptance into the 
Professional Program. Pass/Fail basis only. 


449. MULTI-CAMERA ee IN 
; 
EDUCATIONAL SETTI : crea 
An introduction to the fundamentals of en 
taping in a multi-camera environment. ‘Hands-on 
experience in planning and producing ah 
in educational settings. Three hours per week. 


454. COMPOSITION: CURRICULUM AND 
’ METHODS 3 hours credit 
A study of the emergence of contemporary curric- 
ulum for teaching writing with emphasis on ens 
tributing models. Design of neces ar 
i loy a range of methods within a ‘writ 
shay = a and promote the use of writing 
to teach academic content. ne, rg 
ign and analysis of instructional : 
Satie and instructional analysis. canal 
site: C or better in English 102. Three hours pe 


week. 


455. APPLIED ee er en 

COMPOSITION 3 hours re 

This course, primarily for teachers of reme ae 

writing, focuses on the study of mommies ane 

compositional problems in the writing of or a 
students. The causes of these problems and tec 
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niques for alleviating them are explored. Prerequi- 
site: C or better in English 102. Three hours per 
week. 


460. METHODS AND CURRICULUM FOR 
TEACHING THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 3 hours credit 

A survey of problems related to the development 
of teaching methods and curriculum for the retard- 
ed including current program adaptations and spe- 
cial methods. Prerequisite: Admission to Profes- 
sional Education Program or consent of 
department chairman, or in-service teacher. Three 
hours per week. 


461. SEMINAR: TEACHING THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 3 hours credit 
Individual research on problems of teaching the 
mentally retarded with discussion of techniques 
and approaches for meeting these problems is the 
focus of the course. Prerequisite: Consent of depart- 

ment chairman. Three hours per week. 


464. TEACHING MATHEMATICS TO THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 3 hours credit 
A study of the methods and materials used in 
teaching mathematics to the mentally retarded with 
a stress on adaptations of current curriculum mate- 
rials. Prerequisite: Education 311. Three hours per 
week. 


467. EDUCATING THE MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILD IN THE 
REGULAR CLASSROOM 3 hours credit 

This course designed to acquaint classroom 

teachers with instructional approaches for the mild- 

ly handicapped learner. Major topics of the course 

include mainstreaming, IEP’s, adapting instruc- 
tional approaches, behavior management, stressing 
early childhood, elementary and secondary levels. 

Intended for the regular classroom teacher and not 

for certification in Special Education. Degree credit 

allowed for either Education 467 or Education 480, 

but not for both. Prerequisites: Education 300 or 

equivalent. Three hours per week. 


470. READINGS IN EDUCATION 
3 hours credit 
Selected readings designed to provide in-depth 
study of an educational topic approved by the advi- 
sor. Prerequisites: Senior status and permission of 
the department chairman. 


471. COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 
3 hours credit 
An overview of the role of computers in educa- 
tion. An examination of computer applications as 
they relate to specific teaching/ learning operations 
and educational functions. Prerequisite: A teaching 
methods course or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


475. METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
3 hours credit 
A course designed to increase the individual’s 
awareness of his immediate environment with the 
aim of developing a broad philosophy of environ- 
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mental education. Existing teaching methods and 
materials will be analyzed and new methods will be 
developed for use in inter-disciplinary problem- 
focused situations. Prerequisite: Senior standing. 
Three hours per week. 


477. TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
4 hours credit 
A study of the decisions that teachers make about 
students, curriculum and instruction. 


478. STUDENT TEACHING OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SEMINAR 2 hours credit 
Critical analysis of the decisions that are made by 
student teachers in the public schools. Emphasis 
upon identifying possible solutions for problems 
that students are confronted with in their teaching. 
To be taken in conjunction with Ed. 403, 404. 


480. TEACHING CHILDREN WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS 3 hours credit 
Introductory instruction in the observation, iden- 
tification and management of children, with mild to 
moderate learning problems. Three hours per week. 


485. DIAGNOSTIC-PRESCRIPTIVE 
TEACHING 3 hours credit 
Designed to teach knowledge and skills in two 
areas: (1) diagnostic — the collection of informa- 
tion concerning children with special learning and 
behavioral needs; (2) interventions — developing 
an instructional plan based upon the specific assess- 
ment data. Prerequisite: Education 480 or Psychol- 
ogy 423, or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND 
PRACTICES IN EDUCATION 
variable 1-6 hours credit 
Individually designed programs including semi- 
nars, workshops, and courses in curriculum devel- 
opment, planning, evaluation, specialized areas of 
study for purposes of enrichment, in-depth study of 
special problems and/or professional practices in 
education. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional 
Program or permission of department chairman. 


491. INDEPENDENT STUDY 
variable 1-3 hours credit 
Designed to permit self-study of problems not 
considered in other courses. Prerequisites: Approv- 
al of course instructor and department chairman. 


495. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND 
PRACTICES IN ART EDUCATION K-12 
3 hours credit 
A course for individual designed classroom pro- 
grams including seminars, workshops, curriculum 
development, daily planning, evaluation and art 
study projects, in education. Students will furnish 
some materials. Recommended for senior under- 
graduate or graduate credit. May only be taken once 

for credit. 


— 
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General Studies 
(Dept. No. 4901) 


005. EFFECTIVE STUDY TECHNIQUES 
0 hours credit 
A course designed to assist students to become 
aware of various methods of studying. Areas dis- 
cussed include note taking, time management, con- 
centration, memory, and test taking. The course is 
offered for fourteen weeks. Offered on a Pass/Fail 
basis. Three hours per week. 


031. FUNDAMENTALS OF GEOMETRY 
0 hours credit 
A survey of the fundamentals of geometry neces- 
sary for success in applying mathematics. Intended 
for students without a course in high school geome- 
try. This course may not be used to satisfy any grad- 
uation requirement. Prerequisite: One year of alge- 
bra. Three hours per week. 


101. HUMAN SEXUALITY 3 hours credit 

A study of the sexual nature of man, with empha- 
sis on the biological, philosophical, psychological, 
and sociological aspects of human sexuality. Team- 
taught by faculty from two or more disciplines. Stu- 
dents with credit in PSYCH 325 may not take this 
course for credit. Offered on a Pass/Fail basis. 
Three hours per week. 


110. PERSONAL CAREER PLANNING 
2 hours credit 
The Career Search Process. Goal oriented toward 
the planned process of selecting a major or occupa- 
tional direction. The history, theory, philosophy, 
and economics of the world of work. Occupational 
testing, decision making and values clarification 
skills, and guest lectures will be employed. Recom- 
mended only for freshmen, sophomores and unde- 
clared majors. Three hours per week. 


120. READING BEHAVIOR AND 
IMPROVEMENT 3 hours credit 
An individualized program is developed for each 
student based on diagnostic test battery results. 
Instruction is designed to strengthen reading skills 
to prepare the student for college reading. Areas 
which may be included in a student’s program are 
comprehension, literal and inferential; vocabulary; 
word identification and spelling; skimming and 
scanning; and study reading approaches. A student 
must read at college level to receive a C in the 
course. Three hours per week. 


165. ADVANCED PRINCIPLES OF REAL 
ESTATE I— BROKERS 3 hours credit 
This course is geared for those seeking a Maryland 
real estate broker’s license as required in Maryland 
Regulation #22 as revised. Topics will include: 


transfer instruments such as deeds, leases, contracts 
of sale, assignments, all phases of real estate financ- 
ing, mortgaging process, settlements and the mathe- 
matics thereof, real estate overview — social, eco- 
nomic impact, cyclical analysis; commercial and 
investment real estate and tax factors. Offered on a 
Pass/No Credit basis. Three hours per week. 


166. ADVANCED PRINCIPLES OF REAL 
ESTATE Il — BROKERS 3 hours credit 
This course is the second in a series of three, 
which is required by Maryland Regulation #22 for 
those seeking a Maryland real estate broker’s 
license. From a broker’s point of view, topics will 
include: The role of the real estate agent, including 
principles of agency, licensing laws and ethics, real 
estate appraisal, real estate management, basic 
math pertaining to the real estate industry, legal and 
license law update, creative real estate financing, 
relations to the public and proper and ethical adver- 
tising, state and federal laws. Offered on Pass/No 
Credit basis. Three hours per week. 


167. ADVANCED PRINCIPLES OF REAL 
ESTATE Ill 3 hours credit 
This course is the third course required for those 
seeking a Maryland real estate broker’s license as 
required in Maryland Regulation #22 as revised. 
Topics will include: real estate development, zon- 
ing, governmental restrictions, real estate securities 
and syndication, advanced commercial property 
sales, leasing and exchanges, office management 
and administration and psychological aspects of 
selling and interoffice relations. Offered on a 
Pass/No Credit basis. Three hours per week. 


190. SPECIAL TOPICS: 3 hours credit 

Newspapers Courses: A study of a specific aca- 
demic area. The topic will vary from semester to 
semester. The course may be repeated under differ- 
ent subtitles. This course does not meet SSC’s Gen- 
eral Education requirements. 


191. SPECIAL TOPICS: 1-3 hours credit 

T.V., College of the Air Courses. A study of a spe- 
cific academic area. The topic may vary from 
semester to semester. The course may be repeated 
under different subtitles. This course does not meet 
SSC’s General Education requirements. NOTE: 
Only T.V. courses offered through a specific under- 
graduate department will meet SSC’s General Edu- 
cation requirements. 
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Leisure Studies 
(Dept. No. 4993) 


Assistant Professor Cabral (Chairman). Collateral Area Representatives: Art, Assistant 
Professor Cleary; Biology, Associate Professor Standaert; Business Administration, Asso- 
ciate Professor Muller, Communication Arts, Professor Wesley; Education, Assistant 
Professor Bowden; ig: ce he Assistant Professor McGrew; Music, Professor Fleming; 
Philosophy, Assistant Professor Cabral; Physical Education, Associate Professor Con- 
ners; Psychology, Associate Professor Gallagher; Social Work, Associate Professor Mor- 
ris; Sociology, Professor Bosserman. 


_ Bachelor of Arts requirements fora major in Leisure Studies include Psychology 210, 
Leisure Studies 201, 301, 305, 400, 401, 450, and 451. Additionally, students have the 
option of selecting one collateral of 18 hours or more, or two or more collaterals with a 
minimum of nine hours each. The collateral areas of study are: “Arts” (Art, Communica- 
tion Arts, Music), Biology, Business Administration, Education, Geography and Regional 
Planning, Philosophy, Physical Education, Psychology, Social Work, and Sociology. The 
courses satisfying requirements in the collateral areas are defined in the department’s stu- 
dent information booklet. 

Students must complete all General Education and Leisure Studies 201, 301, 305, 
400, 401 prior to the semester they enroll in the practicum and seminar courses. 

Transfer students must take Leisure Studies 301, 400, 401, 450 and 451 at Salisbury 
State College unless explicitly waived by the Department Chairman. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
Group I-B 3 Group I-B 3 
Group III-A or B 4 Group III-A or B 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 Phys. Ed. Elective 2 
16 15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL Literature Elective 3 LEIS 201 Man and Leisure 3 
CMAT Elective 3 GEOG 210 Geography and Regional 3 
Group III 3 Planning 
PSYC 210 General Psychology 3 Group II-B 3 
Group II-B 3 Group III-B Elective 3 
15 Elective 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
LEIS 301 Theories of Leisure 3 *LEIS 400 Leisure Service Delivery 3 
*LEIS 305 Leisure and Special 3 System 

Populations Collateral 6 
Collateral 6 Electives 6 

Electives 3 
15 15 

SENIOR YEAR 

LEIS 401 Leisure and Policy 3 LEIS 450 Practicum 12 
Collateral 6 LEIS 451 Seminar 3 

Electives 6 
15 Tete 
15 


*These core courses must be taken prior to the Practicum. 


201. MAN AND LEISURE 3 hours credit 
Man and leisure is designed to introduce the stu- 
dent to a broad range of issues, concerns, facts and 


relationships as they relate to the concept of leisure. 
Various conceptualizations of leisure and their 
implications for man will be studied. Cannot be tak- 
en for credit if student has credit for Sociology 300. 








301. THEORIES OF LEISURE 3 hours credit 

The purpose of this course is to ground the stu- 
dent in the theoretical approaches to leisure that 
inform this discipline. We will look closely at the 
classical humanist identification of leisure as man’s 
highest good and ata selection of contemporary the- 
ories which provide research models. Emphasis will 
also be placed on the multidisciplinary nature of lei- 
sure issues including their expression in some mod- 
ern fiction. Prerequisite: Leis 201. Cannot be taken 
for credit if student has credit for LEIS 460 “Lei- 
sure: Theory and Policy.” 


305. LEISURE AND SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 3 hours credit 
An examination of the specific leisure interests 
and needs of special populations such as the disad- 
vantaged, handicapped, aged, and others. Prerequi- 
site: LEIS 201. 


400. LEISURE SERVICE DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
A study of the processes involved in providing lei- 
sure services through a systems perspective. 
Emphasis is placed on the interrelationships among 
the participants, the agencies or organizations, and 
the social and physical environment. Prerequisite: 
LEIS 201. 


401. LEISURE AND POLICY 3 hours credit 

This course is designed to provide an understand- 
ing of the processes at work in formulating and 
implementing leisure policies in both the public and 
private sectors. Prerequisite: Leis 201. Cannot be 
taken for credit if student has credit for LEIS 460 
“Leisure: Theory and Policy.” 















450. PRACTICUM 12 hours credit 
The practicum involves a minimum of 420 hours 
of supervised professional field work experience 
with an approved cooperating field work agency. 
Primary emphasis will include program leadership 
roles, routine administrative responsibilities and 
other professionally related activities. To be taken 
in conjunction with the Leisure Studies Seminar 
451. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis only. Prerequi- 
sites: Admission by departmental approval only. 


451. SEMINAR 3 hours credit 

The practicum seminar is designed to comple- 
ment the fieldwork experiences associated with the 
practicum. Emphasis will be placed on problem 
solving, implementation and evaluation of leisure 
experiences in the various field work agencies or 
organizations. Prerequisite: Admission by depart- 
mental approval only. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 

Provides opportunities for students to plan, select 
and conduct an individual study project with con- 
sultation and supervision by faculty. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. 


491. SELECTED TOPICS 1-3 credit hours 
Provides opportunities for coverage of specific 
themes or issues related to the subject of leisure not 
usually covered in the present curriculum. May be 
repeated twice under different subtitles recorded 
with the registrar. Prerequisite: Admission by 
Department Chairman approval only. 
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Military Science 
(Dept. No. 1801) 


Assistant Professors Hiter (Chairman), Kennedy, Knapp; Instructor Garnett. 


The department offers both a four-year and two-year program of instruction leading 
to a commission as a Second Lieutenant in the United States Army. The program, which 
is known as Army ROTC (Reserve Officer’s Training Corps), emphasizes leadership and 
management training. . 

The four-year program consists of a two-year Basic Course and a two-year Advanced 
Course. The Basic Course is normally taken during the freshman and sophomore years. 
The course work covers management principles, national defense, military history, lead- 
ership development, military courtesy, discipline and customs. The Basic Course imposes 
no military obligation on students, and they may withdraw at any time before the end of 
the second year. The courses comprising the Basic Course are MISC 105, 106, 205 and 
206. 

The Advanced Course provides further instruction in leadership development, orga- 
nization and management, and tactics and administration. When students enter the 
Advanced Course they agree to finish ROTC instruction, to accept a commission and to 
accept an Army duty assignment, either Active Duty, National Guard or Army Reserve. 
The Advanced Course consists of MISC 305, 306, 405, and 406. Students in the Advanced 
Course will participate in a six-week ROTC Advanced Camp during the summer between 
junior and senior years of college. . 

The two-year program permits junior or community college transfers, students with 
prior military service, students who have not taken Army ROTC prior to the end of their 
sophomore year, or students going on to a two-year post graduate course of study, to take 
ROTC. Applicants for the two-year program must complete six weeks of training during 
the summer before taking the Advanced Course. This training is called ROTC Basic 
Camp. 
Since ROTC is nota major, all courses currently apply as elective credit towards grad- 
uation. 

Full tuition scholarships are available for qualified individuals during their sopho- 
more, junior and senior years. 


205. MILITARY SKILLS I 2 hour credit 
Designed to introduce students to basic soldier 
skills as they apply to life-leadership situations. 





and field activities with emphasis on student partic- 
ipation and practical application of principles and 
skills learned. Two and one-half hours per week. 


305. APPLIED LEADERSHIP I 3 hours credit 

Focuses on military leader’s role in today’s Army, 
with emphasis on military drill, basic weapons 
familiarization, and advanced physical training 
instruction. Knowledge of small unit leadership 
positions stressed. Mandatory physical training and 
weekly drill. Prerequisite: MISC 105, 106, 205, and 
206, MISC 215, Basic Camp, or consent of depart- 
ment chairman. Seven hours per week. 


306. APPLIED LEADERSHIP II 
3 hours credit 
Designed to complete cadet preparation for 
ROTC Advanced Camp. Covers military tactics 
(offensive and defensive) at squad and platoon 
level, land navigation, and military skills. Physical 
fitness training and field training exercises also 
emphasized. Mandatory physical training and 
weekly drill. Prerequisite: MISC 305. Seven hours 
per week. 





405. MILITARY MANAGEMENT I 
3 hours credit 
Emphasis on leadership assignments, affective 
management of resources, preparation, conduct, 
and evaluation of training, and military profession- 
al ethics. Designed to prepare cadets for leadership 
assignments in the Army. Mandatory physical 
training and weekly drill. Prerequisite: MISC 306. 
Seven hours per week. 


406. MILITARY MANAGEMENT II 
3 hours credit 
Focuses on military professional ethics, military 
law, officer development, counselling techniques, 
individual leadership assignments, and preparation 
for commissioning as a Second Lieutenant in the 
United States Army. Mandatory physical training 
and drill. Prerequisite: MISC 405. Seven hours per 
week. 


Physical Education and Health 
(Dept. No. 0835) (Dept. No. 1201) 


Professor Lide (Chairman); Associate Professors Burroughs, Deshon, Morrison, Stovall: 
Assistant Professors Cross, Lambert; Instructors Koehler, Martin, Rotellini, Weaver. 


Physical Education Major Requirements: 


The Bachelor of Science degree in Physical Education includes a general education 
experience, a theoretical core of foundation courses required of all majors, a choice among 
several career-oriented tracks of professional courses, and a professional semester consist- 
ing of either student-teaching or practicum coupled with a seminar. 


1. Within the College’s general education framework, ap ht education majors 


are required to complete BIOL 215, 216, a physics orc 


emistry lab course (ex- 





105. ORGANIZATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP I 1 hour credit 
Concepts of Leadership and Management skills at 
basic organizational level will be covered; practical 
exercises employing leadership concepts will be 
used; interpersonal communications, decision- 
making/problem-solving processes and confidence- 
building skills will be stressed. Prerequisite: None. 
1 hour per week. 


106. ORGANIZATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP II 1 hour credit 
Examines techniques to enable leaders to effec- 
tively present ideas and plans to a group. Instruc- 
tion will focus on formal and informal class presen- 
tations briefing and communication techniques. 
Emphasis placed on presentations. Additionally 
course teaches basic land navigation and communi- 
cation skills. The course is designed to develop an 
ability to navigate over various types of terrain by 
use of map and compass. During the conduct of the 
course, each student will be given the opportunity to 
develop and apply this ability through practical 
exercise on one field trip. Prerequisite: MISC 105 or 
permission of Asst. Professor of Military Science. 1 
hour per week. 
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Emphasis of physical fitness and diet/nutrition, 
reinforce “health as lifestyle’ training. Drill and 
Ceromonies and management simulations teach 
teamwork and group dynamics in both the leader 
and follower roles. Includes manadatory weekly 
drill and one field training exercise. Prerequisite: 
MISC 105/106 or consent of chairman. Three hours 
per week. 


206. MILITARY SKILLS II 2 hour credit 

Focuses on developing communication and lead- 
ership skills in students. Emphasis on Military 
skills, including small unit tactics, drill and ceremo- 
nies, and map reading. Written and oral communi- 
cations skills are tested and improved. Mandatory 
weekly drills and occasional field trips. Prerequi- 
site: MISC 205 or consent of chairman. Three hours 
per week. 


215. INTRODUCTION TO MILITARY 
SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
A compact course designed to cover the most 
important areas taught in the first four semesters of 
the ROTC Program. Organizational leadership, 
management, and planning as well as certain mili- 
tary skills will be covered. Included are classroom 


cluding astronomy), and PSYCH 210. Physical education majors are exempt 

from PHEC 106 by passing PHEC 250, 432, 433 and HLTH 201 in their major 

requirement. Students in teacher education are required to take CMAT 250. 

2. All physical education majors must complete the following courses prior to 

student-teaching or taking the practicum: HLTH 201, PHEC 250, 255, 350, 

432, 433, 451 (23 credits). 

3. Soe deta education majors must meet the requirements of one of the tracks 
elow: 

A. Teacher education: EDUC 300, 304, 305, 477: PHEC 229, 240, 340, 343, 
344, 345, 360, 406, HLTH 301 (32 credits). 

B. Athletic training: PHEC 313, 380, 413, 490 and 12 additional credits of 
a electives in physical education or related disciplines (24 cred- 
its). 

C. Health fitness: PHEC 481, 482, 490, and 15 additional credits of 
pees electives in physical education or related disciplines (24 cred- 
its). 

Dance: 6 credits from among PHEC 202, 360, 460: PHEC 323 and at least 
7 additional credits in dance technique course (16 credits). 

E. With the approval of the department chair, students may complete an 
individually designed track of a least 15 credits at the 300- level or above 
in physical education or related disciplines (15 credits). 

4. All physical educational majors must complete a professional semester con- 
sisting of either EDUC 403, 404, 478 (student teaching, 14 credits) or PHEC 

479, 480 (practicum, 15 credits). 
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Students must achieve a C or better in each required theoretical core and track course. 


*CURRICULUM GUIDE 
*Teacher Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 101 World Civilizations K 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology 4 BIOL 215 Anatomy & Physiology 4 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Speech 3 Group I-B Elective 3 
or 250 Instructional Comm. PSYC 210 General Psychology nae 
PHEC 250 Introductional to Human 3 16 
Studies 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Literature Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
BIOL 216 Anatomy and Physiology 4 PHYS or 4 
EDUC 300 Development & Learning 3 CHEM 
HLTH 101 Basic Health 2 PHEC 360 Dance in Education 3 
PHEC 240 Strategies & Techniques l PHEC 229 Techniques and Strategies l 
of Swimming of Advanced Gymnastics 
PHEC 255 Motor Learning 3 ar 
14 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHEC 350 Measurement & Evaluation 3 PHEC 340 Adapted Phys. Ed. 3 
PHEC 432 Exercise Physiology 4 PHEC 343 Elementary School P.E. 2 
Group II-B Elective 3 PHEC 345 Individual & Dual Sports 3 
HEAL 201 First Aid 3 PHEC 433 Kinesiology 4 
HEAL 301 Contemporary Problems in 3 EDUC 477 Teaching Phys. Ed. 4 
Health Education 17 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
PHEC 344 Team Sports 3 EDUC 403 Directed Teaching in 6 
PHEC 406 Administration and 3 Physical Education 
Organization EDUC 404 Directed Teaching in 6 
PHEC 451 Psycho-Social Aspects 3 Physical Education 
of Physical Education EDUC 478 Seminar 2 
EDUC 304 Principles of Instruction 3 414 
K-12 
Elective 3 
15 


*The curriculum guide for Athletic Training, Dance, and Health Fitness will differ slightly. Substitute your track in place of Edu- 


cation Classes. 


Physical Education majors satisfy the competencies of the Group IV General Education requirement within 


their specialized curriculum. 


100, 200. MODIFIED ACTIVITIES 
1 hour credit 
Assignment is made to these courses for students 
with physical handicaps, in order to fulfill physical 
education require ents. Offered on pass/no credit 
basis only. Two hours per week. 


103. SELF-DEFENSE 1 hour credit 

Application of knowledges of pressure points and 
leverages in the protection of one’s self. Graded on 
a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours per week. 


105. BEGINNING SWIMMING 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills of swimming with emphasis 
on basic stroke and safety techniques. Graded on a 
Pass/Fail basis. Two hours per week. 
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106. PERSONALIZED HEALTH FITNESS 
3 hours credit 
Study and practice of principles that affect human 
health. Emphases on physical fitness, stress man- 
agement, nutrition, and weight control with specific 
personalized techniques for optimizing health. 
Four hours per week. 


107. PERSONALIZED HEALTH FITNESS II 
1 hour credit 
This course provides students opportunities to 
explore additional physical activity experiences to 
achieve the health fitness goals established in PE 
106, Personalized Health Fitness. Prerequisite: PE 
106. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours lab per 
week. 





120. BEGINNING ARCHERY 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of archery. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two 
hours per week. 


121. BASKETBALL 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of basketball. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two 
hours per week. 


123. BEGINNING GOLF 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of golf. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours 
per week. 


125. RACQUETBALL 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, rules and strategies of raquet- 
ball techniques. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two 
hours per week. 


126. BEGINNING TENNIS 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of tennis. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours 
per week. 


128. TUMBLING AND BEGINNING 
GYMNASTICS 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills and techniques in tumbling, 
and introduction to gymnastics and floor exercise 
routines. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours 
per week. 


140. BEGINNING FENCING 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of fencing. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two 
hours per week. 


142. BEGINNING T’AI-CHI CH’UAN 
1 hour credit 
Basic principles, exercises and postures of T’ai- 
Chi Ch’uan. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours 
per week. 


146. VOLLEYBALL 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of volleyball. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two 
hours per week. 


147. BADMINTON 1 hour credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of badminton. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two 
hours per week. 


150. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS 1 hour credit 

A thorough coverage of intermediate skills, strate- 
gy, rules, and scoring through participation in the 
sport. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours per 
week. 


162. CONTEMPORARY DANCE I 
2 hour credit 
Introduction to fundamental principles and tech- 
niques for the art form of dance, and introduction to 
creative movement problem solving and dance 
appreciation. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Three 
hours per week. 


165. SOCIAL DANCE! 1 hour credit 

Introduction to a variety of social dance rhythms 
and styles of social dance, including traditional ball- 
room dance and popular dance forms. Graded ona 
Pass/Fail basis. Two hours per week. 


166. RECREATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
1 hour credit 
Introduction to fundamental folk dance move- 
ments and traditional step patterns as applied in 
selected folk dances. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. 
Two hours per week. 


167. BALLETI 2 hour credit 

Introduction and application of the fundamentals 
of ballet technique as a highly disciplined dance 
form. Focus on flexibility, precision, strentth, musi- 
cality and on appreciation of the inherent beauty of 
form. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Three hours per 
week. 


168. JAZZ DANCE 2 hours credit 

Study of Jazz dance including a working knowl- 
edge of the music, the period and the movement 
techniques used. May be taken as one of the 
required technique classes. Graded on a Pass/Fail 
basis. Three hours per week. 


170. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING 
1 hour credit 
A course designed to refine and increase the stu- 
dent’s fundamental skills of swimming. Strokes 
covered include nine styles of swimming (crawl 
stroke, elementary backstroke, breast stroke, side- 
stroke, inverted breast stroke, back crawl stroke, 
trudgeon, double trudgeon and trudgeon crawl) as 
well as the butterfly stroke. Basic diving skills are 
covered. Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Prerequisite: 
Beginning swimming or equivalent skill level. Two 
hours laboratory. 


171. INTRODUCTORY SPRINGBOARD 
DIVING 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strate- 
gy of competitive springboard diving. Specific 
dives covered vary to meet individual needs though 
all students will experience a forward dive, back 
dive, inward dive, reserve dive and twisting dives. 
Graded on a Pass/Fail basis. Two hours laboratory. 


202. DANCE, ART AND CULTURE 
3 hours credit 
Survey of the development of dance and its cul- 
tural and societal ramifications from primitive 
times through the present. Particular contributions 
are examined in light of their sources and historical 
development. Previously titled “Survey of Dance.” 
Three hours per week. 


203. ADVANCED LIFESAVING #1 hour credit 

Emphasis on methods, skills and knowledge 
involved in self rescue and emergency rescue of oth- 
ers. Course may lead to American Red Cross 
Advanced Lifesaving certification for those who 
qualify. Prerequisite: Intermediate swimming skills 
and 500 yrds. continuous swim. Three hours per 
week. 
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205. SWIMMING AND AQUATIC SAFETY 
2 hours credit 
Course may lead to American Red Cross Water 
Safety Instructor Certification for those who quali- 
fy. Introduction to aquatics administration of pools 
and instructional programs of pools. Prerequisite: 
PE 203 or current American Red Cross of YMCA 
Advanced Lifesaving Certificate. Two and one-half 
hours per week. 


210. SCUBA DIVING 3 hours credit 

Fundamental skills, techniques, knowledge and 
laws of scuba diving. Emphasis on safety and recre- 
ational diving. Prerequisite: PHEC 105 or equiva- 
lent skill level. Three hours per week. 


229. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES OF 
ADVANCED GYMNASTICS 
1 hour credit 
Application of basic tumbling skills and funda- 
mentals of gymnastics. Analysis of teaching meth- 
ods, lesson planning, and progression. Emphasis on 
advanced skills and organization. Two and one-half 
hours per week. 


240. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES OF 
AQUATIC PROGRAMS 1 hour credit 
Application of fundamental skills in basic swim- 
ming strokes, diving skills and water safety. Analy- 
sis of teaching methods, lesson planning and pro- 
gression, history, scoring and testing procedures in 
swimming. Prerequisite: Intermediate level swim- 
ming ability. Two and one-half hours per week. 


242. T’AI-CHI CH’UAN 2 hours credit 

An introduction to the practice of an ancient Chi- 
nese system of physical culture and the Taoist phi- 
losophy on which it is based. Auxiliary exercises, 
the solo form, “pushing-hands” (two-person); Lao- 
Tzu’s “Tao Te Ching.” 


250. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 
MOVEMENT STUDIES 3 hours credit 
An introduction to historical and philosophical 
perspectives of human movement. Self-assessment 
and value clarification in relation to human move- 
ment studies and professional services in the field 
are presented. 


255. MOTOR LEARNING 3 hours credit 

Study of motor learning behavior oriented specif- 
ically to motor skill acquisition and performance. 
Credit not granted if student has completed PHEC 
455. Prerequisite: P.E. 250 and/or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


262. CONTEMPORARY DANCE II 
2 hour credit 
Application of principles of technique and com- 
position for the art form of dance beyond the begin- 
ning level. Prerequisite: P.E. 162, or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


266. INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE II 
1 hour credit 
Review and refinement of folk dance steps, pat- 
terns and formations. Application of intermediate 
skills in selected traditional dances. Prerequisite: 
P.E. 160, 262 or consent of instructor. Two hours 
per week. 
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267. BALLET II 2 hours credit 

Application of principles of ballet dance tech- 
nique and vocabulary beyond the beginning level. 
Three hours per week. Prerequisite: P.E. 167, or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


271. COACHING BASEBALL 3 hours credit 
Preparation for baseball coaching from Little 
League through High School. Includes player selec- 
tion and evaluation, skills basic to the game, analy- 
sis and development, rules, coaching techniques, 
common injuries, and management of resources 
associated with baseball. Three hours per week. 


280. CAMPING 2 hours credit 

Basic camping skills, construction and proper use 
of equipment, and basic wilderness survival skills. 
Course goals center around encouraging self- 
confidence, personal responsibility and developing 
an awareness of man’s impact on nature. Includes 
classroom and wilderness experience. Does not ful- 
fill Group IV General Education requirements. 


290. SELECTED STUDIES IN PHISICAL 
EDUCATION 1-2 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for short term needs of 
students and/or faculty. Affords avenue for course 
experimentation and innovation at the introducto- 
ry level. Students may earn a maximum of 6 credits. 


313. PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the importance of training in prevent- 
ing injuries, diagnosis and treatment of injuries, 
first aid techniques and procedures. Three hours per 
week. 


321. HISTORY, PRINCIPLES AND 
PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the principles of physical education, 
with emphasis on their historical development 
from the basic sciences and related fields. Prerequi- 
site: P.E. 250 and/or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 

Principles and practices of administration in the 
fine and performing arts. Study of programming 
and budget, public relations, research techniques of 
audience development, fund raising, and case 
studies of arts organizations. Prerequisite: Consent 
of faculty representative. Three hours per week. 


323. DANCE EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 

Opportunity for students to nurture creative abil- 
ities and to develop a working knowledge of dance 
production and administration through supervised 
experiences. May be repeated for a total of 8 credit 
hours. Previously titled “Repertory Choreogra- 
phy.” Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 


330. ATHLETIC COACHING 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the principles and practices of 
coaching. Emphasis on educational and motiva- 
tional variables present in the medium of athletics. 
(Previously a 2 credit course numbered P.E. 270.) 
Prerequisite: Psychology 210. 


340. ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
3 hours credit 
Survey of types of individuals who could benefit 
from individualized physical education, with the 
study of corrective and recreational activities 
appropriate for teaching the handicapped. Teach- 
ing methods, class organization and program plan- 
ning. Prerequisite: P.E. 250 and/or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. Two lectures and 
one 1-hour lab. 


343. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis and application of Laban Theory of 
Movement, with kinesiological and maturation 
principles applied to the teaching of educational 
games, dance and gymnastics to the elementary 
school child. Credit not granted if student has com- 
pleted PHEC 221 or 305. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 
and 255. Six hours per week. 


_ 344, TEAM SPORTS ACTIVITIES 


3 hours credit 
An overview of selected sports and activities 
designed for group participation. Emphasis on 
knowledge and competencies which prepare stu- 
dents to become effective teachers of physical activ- 
ities. Credit not granted if student has completed 
PHEC 303. Prerequisite: PHEC 255. Three hours 
per week. 


345. INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL SPORT 
ACTIVITIES 3 hours credit 
An overview of a number of individual activities 
and sports. Emphasis on knowledge and competen- 
cies which prepare students to become effective 
teachers of physical activities. Credit not granted if 
student has completed PHEC 302. Prerequisite: 
PHEC 255. Three hours per week. 


350. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

3 hours credit 
Process of evaluation in Physical Education using 
basic concepts found in simple statistical proce- 
dures. Development of the ability to read and evalu- 
ate current research literature within the discipline. 
Practical experience in administering and evaluat- 
ing physical tests. Credit will not be granted if stu- 
dent has completed PHEC 431. Prerequisite: Psych 
210, Math 101 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


355. SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF 

HUMAN MOVEMENT 3 hours credit 

This course examines the sociocultural issues, 

forces and processes which affect human move- 

ment and describes patterns of movement behavior 

in a variety of social settings. Prerequisite: P.E. 250 
and/or consent of instructor. 


360. DANCEIN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 

Designed to acquaint students with techniques, 
theories and practical applications of dance in the 
teaching/learning environment. Topics include 
skill development, movement analysis, rhythmic 
analysis, informal performing, and an introduction 
to creating dance. Prerequisites: PHEC 255 or con- 
sent of instructor. Four hours per week. 





370. CAMP LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 

A study of the history, objectives and trends of 
Organized camping, organization of resident 
camps, techniques of camp counseling, program 
planning and camp program activitie, and an intro- 
duction to campcraft skills. 


380. THERAPEUTIC MODALITIES 
3 hours credit 
This course prepares students to conduct injury 
evaluations and to apply recommended therapeutic 
exercised using a variety of physical modalities such 
as hydrotheraphy, ultrasound, and progressive 
resistance exercise. Prerequisites: PE 313, BIOL 
215, 216. Two hours lecture, two hours lab per week. 


406. ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
Problems of administrative structure and proce- 
dures, program planning, organization of physical 
education classes and departments, and organiza- 
tion of athletic programs. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 
and/or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


408. MOVEMENT EDUCATION 
3 hours credit 
Analysis of the elements of human movement 
with practical applications to the teaching of physi- 
cal education in grades K through 12. Methods, 
materials, historical development, readings, prac- 
tice. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


413. ADVANCED TRAINING AND SPORTS 
MEDICINE 3 hours credit 
Develops advanced knowledge of athletic injuries 
after the student has completed PE 313 or an equiv- 
alent. Three hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 
ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Enables students to learn about arts administra- 
tion as interns in arts organizations at the national, 
regional or local level; Art Galleries of Museums, 
Arts Councils, Dance Companies, Performing Arts 
Centers of Theatres. Work in selected areas: pro- 
gramming, budget, fund raising, audience develop- 
ment and accounting. Pass/Fail only. Cross-listed 
as Art 422, CMAT 422, MUSC 422, or PHEC 422, 
only one of which may be taken for credit. Prerequi- 
site: Arts Administration 322 plus consent of facul- 
ty representative in Art, Dance, Music or Theatre. 
20 to 40 hours per week. 


432. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 

In-depth study of changes that occur due to acute 
and chronic exercise. Emphasis on circulatory, ner- 
vous and muscular systems. Prerequisites: PHEC 
250, BIOL 101, 215, and 216. Five hours per week. 


433. KINESIOLOGY 4 hours credit 

Examination of the structure and function of the 
human body and the mechanical principles affect- 
ing its movement. Review of the musculoskeletal 
system followed by an indepth study of how human 
movement occurs. Presentation of nomenclature of 
the body planes, axes, and movement. Discussion 
of cinematographical and electromyographic analy- 
sis of motion. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and 432. Five 
hours per week. 
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451. PSYCHO-SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
The interaction of physical education (sports) 
with the psychology and sociological development 
of the individual. Prerequisite: Psychology 210 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


460. DANCE WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Practical and technical aspects of all types of 
dance. Designed for instructors or performers who 
want to enhance their current capabilities and 
knowledge. Prerequisite: Teaching experience or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


479. PRACTICUM 3-12 hours credit 

A supervised internship or field placement in the 
area of human movement studies providing oppor- 
tunities for experiential learning at an advanced 
level. Students pursue full-time professional assign- 
ments with an agency or organization which pro- 
vides services related to the students preparation in 
physical education. Credit for the practicum may 
range from 3 to 12 credits per semester, depending 
upon the experience. P.E. 479 may be repeated for 
credit, provided no more than 12 credits are earned 
overall. Prerequisite: Senior status or completion of 
core requirements. 


480. SEMINAR 3 hours credit 

Complements the practicum experience (PE479). 
Students meet weekly to consider problems and 
issues encountered in the practicum. Encourages 
the synthesis of theory and practice through specific 
assignments and exercises chosen by the instructor. 
Prerequisite: Senior status and completion of core 
requirements. Three hours per week. 


481. STRESS TESTING AND EXERCISE 
PRESCRIPTION 3 hours credit 
Presents practical as well as theoretical knowl- 
edge about the various modes and protocols used in 
graded exercise testing, basic electrocardiography, 
and exercise prescription based on testing results. 
Prerequisites: PE 432, 433. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


482. FITNESS PROGRAMS 3 hours credit 

A comparison and evaluation of the various fit- 
ness programs currently being offered by business- 
es, hospitals, schools, YMCA’S and community 
agencies. Prerequisites: PE 432, 433. Three hours 
lecture per week. 
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490. SELECTED TOPICS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION variable 1 to 3 hours 
Provides opportunities for short term needs and 
interest of students and/or faculty. Affords avenue 
for curriculum experimentation and innovation at 
an advanced level. Student may earn a maximum of 

6 credits. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


Health 


101. BASIC HEALTH 2 hours credit 

Factors involved in maintaining and improving 
personal health, analysis of individual health prob- 
lems. Two hours per week. 


201. FIRST AID AND SAFETY 3 hours credit 

Introduction to basic information and skills 
required in situations in which emergency first aid 
care is needed so that medical assistance is not 
excessively delayed. Additional topics include per- 
sonal safety, accident prevention, practical experi- 
ence in splinting and bandaging, CPR, and treat- 
ment of specific injuries. Students may be eligible 
for CPR and first aid certification according to 
American Red Cross standards. Four hours per 
week, 


301. CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Provides preparation for public school teaching 
in areas as sex education, drug use and abuse, and 
other current health problems. Involves curriculum 
planning, methods, and materials. Three hours per 
week. 


401. COMMUNITY HEALTH 3 hours credit 

A study of the factors involved in improving pub- 
lic health, including a survey of community health 
problems and resources and the role of the teacher 
in community health. Three hours per week. 


410. STRESS AND STRESS MANAGEMENT 
3 hours credit 

Provides students with an understanding of the 
nature of the stress response and the practical appli- 
cation of stress management techniques. Major top- 
ics include the psychophysiology of stress, the role 
of stress in disease, social engineering, cognitive 
reappraisal, and relaxation training. Useful for per- 
sonal growth and professional application. Prereq- 
uisites: BIOL 215, BIOL 216. Three hours per week. 
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Social Work 
(Dept. No. 2104) 


Associate Professors Ewell, Long, Morris, Tossey (Chairman). 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SOWK 472 Social Work Methods Ii 3 SOWK 475 Field Instruction I 6 
SOWK 473 Field Instruction I 6 SOWK 477 Social Work Seminar 3 
Social Work Elective 3 General Elective 3 
General Elective 3 General Elective 3 
15 15 
A total of 120 hours are needed for graduation. 
271. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 410. ALCOHOL AND DRUGS: 
WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK IMPLICATIONS FOR HUMAN 
3 hours credit SERVICES 3 hours credit 


Introduction to, and examination of, social work 
as a human service profession based on a knowledge 
base, values, methods and history. Special focus is 
given to the various social service agencies and the 
client populations they serve. Emphasis on stu- 
dents’ recognition of own philosophies, values and 
potential abilities as helping professionals. Forty 
hours of volunteer activities in human services 
agencies. Three hours per week. 


310. SOCIAL WORK WITH THE AGED 
3 hours credit 
A study of the aged in our society and of the pro- 
grams and policies designed to help solve their 
problems. The course also includes a review of 
social work practice skills in providing direct ser- 
vice to the aged. Three hours per week. 


371. SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY 
3 hours credit 
A study of social welfare in the United States and 
other selected societies; a philosophical and politi- 
cal base underlying societal approaches to fulfill- 
ment of common human needs in various segments 
of American society; overview of contemporary 
programs and services; analysis of policies; issues 
and problems; evaluation of programs and services 
for effectiveness. Prerequisite: Social Work 271 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


375. HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN THE SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Interrelationship of biological and psychosocial 
development and cultural experiences in family, 
small groups and community in influencing human 
behavior. Applications of social systems approach 
to practice situations. Prerequisites: Social Work 
271, Biology 101, Psychology 210, Sociology 21lor 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


380. SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH AND 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the methods of empirical and 
evaluation research most often used by social work- 
ers in developing a body of knowledge for the pro- 
fession. Emphasis on utilization of scientific meth- 
odology for advancing the provision of human 
services. Prerequisite: Social Work 271, recom- 
mended Math 113 or 114, Social Work major, or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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A study of the various forms of alcohol and drug 
use with emphasis on the stages of harmful depen- 
dence and addiction and an examination of social 
and legal responses to these drugs and their users, as 
well as, approaches to treatment, rehabilitation and 
prevention. Prerequisite: Social Work 375 or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


420. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: 
STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 
3 hours credit 
A study of various methods of social intervention 
used to promote the development of community 
action systems for dealing with social problems. 
Focuses on the role of the social worker, the interac- 
tional processes and the impact on social institu- 
tions. Prerequisite: Social Work 271 or consent of 
the instructor. Three hours per week. 


430. BLACK COMMUNITY 3 hours credit 

A study of the structure and functioning of the 
Black Communit, its cultural base and adaptation 
in contemporary America. Focuses on community 
institutions, formation of identity, self image with- 
in the community, the communities’ relationship to 
the wider society, and implications for intervention 
by helping professions. Prerequisite: Social Work 
375 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


450. HUMAN SERVICES WITH CHILDREN 
3 hours credit 
Practice course focusing on systems that serve 
children: day care, foster care, adoptions, protec- 
tive services, group care. A review and analysis of 
process, evaluation, trends, financing, techniques. 
Prerequisite: Social Work 271 or consent of the 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


460. SOCIAL WORK IN CORRECTIONS 
SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Social work interventions in a variety of correc- 
tional settings: jails, reformatories, group homes, 
half-way houses. Focuses on professional role in 
court and correctional processes in institutional 
and community based programs. Prerequisite: 
Social Work 271 or consent of the instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


471. SOCIAL WORK METHODS I 
3 hours credit 
Formulation of a common base for social work 
practice; using interviewing and communication to 
develop helping relationships; identifying social 
worker roles and modes of intervention based upon 
application of social work and social science knowl- 
edge. Prerequisite: Social Work 375 or consent of 
the instructor. Three hours per week. 
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472. SOCIAL WORK METHODS II 
3 hours credit 
Development of modes of intervention with indi- 
vidual, family, group and community. Selection, 
implementation and evaluation of modes of inter- 
vention to stabilize, develop and enhance social 
functioning of individuals, family and groups. To 
be taken concurrently with Social Work 473. Pre- 
requisite: Social Work 471 or consent of the instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


473. FIELD INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL 
WORK I 6 hours credit 
Social work practice experience achieved through 
placement and participation in a community ser- 
vice or program; available only to students 
approved for social intervention. Emphasis on use 
of observation, communication, interviewing, and 
utilization of community resources so that these 
skills and concepts may become significant for the 
student as a practitioner. To be taken concurrently 
with Social Work 472. Prerequisite: Social Work 
471 and approval by the department. The depart- 
ment reserves the right to limit registration and may 
terminate the field experience where students are 
not performing satisfactorily. 15 hours of field expe- 
ree per week plus weekly conferences with faculty 

sor. 


475. FIELD INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL 
WORK II 6 hours credit 
Continuation of direct experience in the delivery 
of social services with an assigned agency. Increased 
emphasis on relationship and interaction, data col- 
lection and assessment, treatment, termination and 
evaluation. To be taken concurrently wi h Social 
Work 477. Prerequisite: Social Work 473 and 
approval by the department. The department 
reserves the right to limit registration and may ter- 
mainate the field experience where students are not 
performing satisfactorily. 15 hours of field experi- 
ence per week plus weekly conferences with faculty 
advisor. 


477. SOCIAL WELFARE-SOCIAL WORK 
SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Integration of human needs, ethical issues of 


intervention, values and necessity for practical 


solutions to social problems discovered in the field 
experience; exploration of current concerns within 
the social work profession and in selected practice 
across disciplines; dilemmas and problems in social 
welfare programs and services. To be taken concur- 
rently with Social Work 475. Prerequisite: Social 
Work 473 or consent of the instructor. 


480. HUMAN SERVICE IN RURAL 
SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
An examination of the social ecology of the rural 
community, the formal and informal human ser- 
vice delivery systems, and the network of existing 
and potential community resources. Special 
emphasis on understanding the need for develop- 
ment of a broad range of social work practice skills. 
Prerequisite: Social Work 271 or consent of the 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


481. SOCIAL WORK IN SPECIAL 
SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
Social work concepts, methods and program 
development in selected settings such as school, 
medical, and family welfare settings. Study of set- 
ting and review and analysis of organizational 
arrangements for social work practice in these set- 
tings. Prerequisite: Social Work 271 or consent of 
the instructor. Three hours per week. 


482. SOCIAL WORK WITH MINORITY 
GROUPS 3 hours credit 
Social work concepts, methods, values and com- 
mitments to program development for minority 
groups such as handicapped, women, migrant 
workers, etc. A careful look at subcultures and situa- 
tional and significant organizational arrangements 
for social work practice with these groups. Prerequi- 
site: Social Work 271 or consent of the instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


484. SOCIAL WORK AND THE LAW 
3 hours credit 
The study of family, social welfare, and consumer 
law. The legal authority of social agencies and their 
power to make rules. Guidelines for court testimo- 
ny and on rules of evidence will be included in the 
course of study. Prerequisite: Social Work 271 or 
consent of the instructor. Three hours per week. 


485. HONORS: ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION IN HUMAN SERVICES 
3 hours credit 
The course covers various aspects of supervision 
and administration in human service agencies. Pre- 
requisite: Invitation by the Social Work Depart- 
ment. Three hours per week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 
1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to enable advanced students to 
pursue topics of their own choosing. This is done 
with the guidance and supervision of the faculty and 
should not duplicate any course already offered by 
the department. Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


492. SOCIAL GROUP WORK — 3 hours credit 

This course examines three models for social 
group work: reciprocal, remedial, and social-goals. 
Content includes stages of development, goal orien- 
tation in groups, group problem-solving, leadership 
roles, and the role of the facilitator. Course is not 
open to students who have taken S.W. 499. Prereq- 
uisite: S.W. 375, equivalent or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


495. FAMILY INTERVENTION 3 hours credit 

A course in family practice which takes a system- 
atic and structural view of the family. Study of inter- 
nal and external factors which influence family 
function and/or dysfunction. Content includes 
family developmental life cycle, member roles, 
implications of family history, violence in the fami- 
ly, skills and techniques in analyzing relationship 
patterns and structures. Interventive choices will 
also be explored. Course is not open to students who 
have taken S.W. 499. Prerequisites: S.W. 375, 
equivalent or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 
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School of Science 
Dr. John R. Molenda, Dean 


The School of Science includes the following five departments: Biological Sciences, 
Computer Science, Geography and Regional Planning, Mathematical Sciences, Chemis- 
try and Physics. Courses offered include general courses which support the College Gener- 
al Education mission, support courses which provide fundamental science education for 
several programs in other schools in the College, and courses in the majors offered by the 
departments in the School of Science. 

Students pursuing programs in the School of Science are assigned advisors who pro- 
vide assistance and curricular advice, guide the student program planning and offer career 
development advice. The graduates typically begin careers in science or continue their 
educations in graduate or professional schools. The rigorous programs of study within the 
School of Science are enhanced by General Education and collateral requirements, and 
graduates are liberally educated in the arts and humanities as well as sciences. 


Biological Sciences 
(Dept. No. 0401) 


Professors Hedeen, Kernaghan, Womack; Associate Professors DiGiovanna, Grogan, 
Jones (Chairman), Standaert; Assistant Professors Jensen, Murray, Sistrunk, Wingo; 
Instructor Gilbert. 


Bachelor of Science requirements for a major in Biology include Biology 121, 122, 
201, 202, and 418 plus an additional 23 hours of biology, 16 hours of which must be at the 
300/400 level. (NOTE: A change in the requirement for 201 and 202 is being considered 
and as of the printing of this catalog has not yet been approved. For more information con- 
tact the department chairman). Biology majors must have at least a C average in these 
courses for graduation. Biology 101, 105, 110, 208, 210, 217, 220, 416, 419, and 450 are 
to be considered general electives and will not be acceptable for credit toward a major in 
Biology. Additional requirements include Chemistry 121, 122, 221, anda course in Geol- 
By. Physics (excluding Physics 100 and 106), Statistics, or Computer Science (excluding 
COSC 110 and 184). Biochemistry is highly recommended for all biology majors as are a 
year of Physics and a semester of Calculus as they are virtually obligatory for graduate 
study in the discipline. 

A minimum of 15 credit hours in the major while in residence is required for gradua- 
tion with a degree in Biology. 

Majors seeking certification for teaching Biology in secondary schools must meet all 
major requirements and must include Ecology among their 23 hours of Biology credit. In 
addition, they must take Education 300, 305, 306, 308, 336, 426, 428, and 467. Course 
selection should be made in consultation with the biological science education specialist 
in the Department of Biological Sciences. 

While Biology majors must satisfy departmental requirements, it is hoped that they 
will evolve a acti suitable to their needs and interests by considering a track of study 
such as one of those listed. Students interested in pursuing a preprofessional track of study 
geet predent, prevet, prepharmacy, etc.) should contact the preprofessional advisor 

or specific advice. Students in the Developmental Studies program who would like to 
major in Biology should seek counseling from a Developmental Studies advisor. 

Biology majors interested in developing their program of study around a specific area 
should include the following Biology electives in their course selections. 


Zoology Track 
Biology 313 Comparative Anatomy 
Biology 316 General Entomology 
Biology 320 Biology of the Vertebrates 
Biology 321 Invertebrate Zoology 
Biology 411 Vertebrate Embryology 
Biology 422 General Physiology 
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Botany Track 


Biology 312 Plant Taxonomy 
Biology 324 Plant Morphology 
Biology 325 Plant Anatomy 
Biology 412 Algae and Fungi 
Biology 430 Plant Physiology 
Microbiology Track 
Biology 21 1 Microbiolo 
Biology 322 Piveetaloay’ 
Biology 323 Medical Microbiology 
Biology 333 Immunology 
Biology 412 Algae and Fungi 


General Biological Sciences Track 
23 hours of electives in biology selected according to the student’s particular interest. 
Preprofessional Track 


Preprofessional students should select their courses accordi iSSI 

1 ing to the ad 
demands of the professional schools of their area of interest. This noni be done with the 
pio lated ee “bet peers advisors. A Department can advise and prepare stu- 

( us health professions including medicine, i- 
pe ti _ podiatric medicine. ' ‘iain Net ecaricaie 

Ahe Biology Department, in close cooperation with the University of Maryland at 
mesa abe Dental Hygiene Department, has a program which fully qualifies afiienta to 
apply tor entrance into the University’s Dental Hygiene Program. Students at SSC are 
guided in career and course selection and are given opportunities to get practical experi- 
Ouai hepatica us Served eaten visit the SSC campus to meet with students 

rthe University in their juni ity 
eh Maryland Bachelor Dearee. y ir Junior year and graduate with a University 
alisbury State College has affiliations with the Pennsylvania College of O 
. . . . . to 
= Bee eae cna College of Podiatric Medicine and the University of Marsand Theinta! 

: a in s¢ven-year programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor 
of Optometry, Podiatric Medicine, or Dental Surgery. It usually takes eight years to earn 
— i a schools not having such affiliations. 

_ ,4n order for students to get a minor in Biology, they must take Biology 121 (4h 
ee 122 (4 hours), and | additional hours of Biology above the 9s aah Iovel 3 
rit of which must be at the upper division level. A minimum of 9 hours of biology used 
sed soe al ee eikpacae " ca oa oe ooge All work applied toward the minor must 

‘ es of C or better and at least 15 hours i 
which are not applied toward General Education. een yee peek sear gan 


CURRICULUM GUIDE* 
t ek FRESHMAN YEAR 
BIOL 121 mer ss Principles 4 BIOL 122 Biological Principles 4 
rocesses and Processes 
Sr 121 General Chemistry I 4 CHEM 122 General Chemistry II 4 
a 101 Composition . 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
14 PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 
17 
. SOPHOMORE YEAR 
mate 234 : Cell Biology ; 4 BIOL 202 Genetics 4 
1 Organic Chemistry 4 CHEM 222 = Organic Chemistry 4 
General Ed. Electives 6 Biology Electives 4 
14 General Ed. Electives 3 
15 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
General Ed. Elective 3 General Ed. Elective 3 
Biology Electives 5 Biology Electives 5 
Additional Science (3-4) Elective 7 

Elective** 
Elective 4 

15-16 15 

SENIOR YEAR 
General Ed. Elective 3 CHEM 407 ___ Biochemistry 4 
BIOL 418 Seminar l Biology Electives 5 
Biology Electives 5 Electives 6 
Electives 6 7 


— 
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*This is presented as a sample format of study in Biological Sciences. Course selections and credit hours can be varied to suit 


the needs and interests of the individual student. Alterations can be made, however college general education requirements, total 
credit hour requirements as well as departmental major requirements must be fulfilled fore a baccalaureate degree can be 


awarded in the Biological Sciences. 


**A course in Geology, Physics (excluding Physics 100), Statistics, or Computer Science (excluding COSC 110 and 184). 


101. FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOLOGY 
4 hours credit 
A course designed to introduce students to the 
principles inherent to life, with a broad overview of 
the cell, the organism and the community in which 
living things exist. Three hours lecture and one, two- 
hour laboratory per week. 


105. BIOLOGY AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 

A course designed to introduce the non-biology 
major to the broad principles, fundamental ideas 
and new discoveries in biology that significantly 
affect man’s present and future existence. This 
course relates the study of biology to the pressing 
social and cultural issues of today. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. Three one-hour lectures per week. May 
not be used to satisfy course requirements within 
the major. 


110. BIOLOGY OF MAN 4 hours credit 

An introduction for non-biology majors to major 
activities and characteristics of living things, using 
the human being as a representative organism. For 
students in the Honors Program. This course may 
not be used to satisfy course requirements within 
the major. Three hours lecture and one, two-hour 
laboratory per week. 


121. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCESSES 4 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of Botany relating 
the diversity and physiology of the plant kingdom to 
its biochemical and cellular bases. This course is 
designed for the student with a serious interest in 
Biology and isa prerequisite for all upper-level Biol- 
ogy courses. Three hours lecture and one, three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


122. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCESSES 4 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of Zoology, relating 
the diversity and physiology of the animal kingdom 
to its genetic, evolutionary and environmental bas- 
es. This course is designed for the student with a 
serious interest in Biology and is prerequisite for all 
upper-level Biology courses. Three hours lecture 
and one, three-hour laboratory per week. 


201. CELL BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 

A course relating cellular structure and function, 
with special emphasis on the molecular basis of cel- 
lular activity. Presents a unified introduction to the 
present state of knowledge of cellular events and a 
framework into which new facts will fit as they 
become available. Prerequisites: Biology 121 and 
122. Three, one-hour lectures and one, three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


202. GENETICS 4 hours credit 

A study of Mendelian and modern genetic princi- 
ples with emphasis on transmission mechanisms, 
the structure and function of genetic information, 
and problem solving. Includes classical and molec- 
ular genetics. Prerequisites: Biology 121 and 122. 
Three, one-hour lectures and one, three-hour labora- 
tory per week. 


208. BIOLOGY OF AGING 2 hours credit 

A study of causes, bodily reactions, and signs and 
symptoms of changes commonly found in older 
people. Not acceptable for General Education cred- 
it or to satisfy course requirements within the 
major. Two hours lecture per week. 


219. INTRODUCTION TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
3 hours credit 
This course introduces students to aspects of 
man’s impact on the environment and means used 
to monitor, control and regulate those aspects detri- 
mental to the promotion of a healthy environment. 
Topics include food technology and protection; 
housing, industrial, occupational and recreational 
environments; air quality; waste management; and 
water quality and pollution control program. Pre- 
requisites: BIOL 121 or 122 and CHEM 121 or 122 
or acceptable equivalents. Three hours per week. 
This course may not be used to satisfy course 
requirements within the major. 


211. MICROBIOLOGY 4 hours credit 

A fundamental course in the study of microorga- 
nisms and their activity, with emphasis on bacteria. 
Prerequisite: Biology 101 or 121 or 215. Two hours 
lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 
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215. HUMAN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the Structure and func- 
tion of the human organism. It is recommended that 
students take Biology 101 or Biology 122 prior to 


Biology 215. Three lectures and three hours labora- 
tory per week. 


216. HUMAN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the Structure and func- 
tion of the human organism. Undergraduate credit 
cannot be earned for both Biology 216 and Biology 
422. Prerequisite: Biology 215. Three hours lecture 
and three hours laboratory per week. 


217. NUTRITION 3 hours credit 

A foundation in the science of nutrition, includ- 
ing biological and biochemical backgrounds for the 
understanding of nutritional requirements. This 
course may not be used to satisfy requirements 
within the major. Prerequisite: One of the following 


courses; Biology 101, 121, 122 or 215. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


220. ENVIRONMENT AND MAN 
4 hours credit 
An interdis iplinary laboratory course in conjunc- 
tion with the departments of Physical Sciences and 
Geography and Regional Planning, designed for the 
non-science major and intended to develop a great- 
€r awareness of the ways in which the earth’s envi- 
ronment is influenced by man’s activities as well as 
the effects of man’s environment on human society. 
Cannot be repeated for credit in the Chemistry or 
Geography Departments and cannot be used to sat- 
isfy course requirements within the major. For stu- 


dents in the honors program. Three hours lecture, 
two hours lab per week. 


301. HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
BIOLOGY 2 hours credit 
Introduces the student to the literature of biology, 
with special emphasis on the development of mod- 
ern concepts and techniques of information retriev- 


al. Prerequisite: Biology 101 , 121 or 122. Two hours 
lecture per week. 


312. PLANT TAXONOMY 3 hours credit 
A course in the classification of plants, with 
emphasis on the local flora. Prerequisite: Biology 


121. Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


313. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
4 hours credit 
A study of the body structure of the vertebrates, 
with emphasis on the progressive, adaptive changes 
that occurred in vertebrate evolution. Includes a 
survey of human body systems. Prerequisite: Biolo- 
gy 122. Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory 
per week. 


316. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
A study of the natural history, identification, and 
life cycles of insects, with special reference to those 
species of medical and economic importance to 
man. Prerequisite: Biology 122. Two hours lecture 
and three hours laboratory per week. 
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320. BIOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATES 
3 hours credit 
Topics in vertebrate animal life, such as specia- 
tion, distribution, North American wildlife, hiber- 
nation, and migration. Field trips emphasize identi- 
fication, natural history, and wildlife biology. Two 
Saturday trips. Prerequisite: Biology 122. Two 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


321. INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
A study of animals without backbones, including 
diversification and adaptation of structure and 
function. Prerequisite: Biology 122. Two hours lec- 
ture and three hours laboratory per week. 


322. PARASITOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A study of the important parasites of man and 

domestic animals. Prerequisite: Biology 122. Two 

hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


323. MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY 
4 hours credit 
A study of the medically important microorga- 
nisms, including methodology and techniques of 
identification. Prerequisite: Biology 211. Two hours 
lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 


324. PLANT MORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 

A study of the life cycles and identification of 
plants, with special emphasis on the bryophytes, 
ferns, and gymnosperms. Prerequisite: Biology 121. 
Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory per 
week. 


325. PLANT ANATOMY 4 hours credit 

A study of plant structure, both gross and micro- 
scopic, with emphasis on higher plants. Prerequi- 
site: Biology 121. Two hours lecture and four hours 
laboratory per week. 


326. ECOLOGY 3 hours credit 

The relationships of living things to each other 
and to the environment. Research and field tech- 
niques are introduced. Prerequisites: Biology 121 


and 122. Two hours lecture and three hours laborato- 
ry per week. 


333. IMMUNOLOGY 4 hours credit 

A basic course dealing with the cellular and chem- 
ical aspects of immunity. The antigen-antibody 
reaction will be surveyed and its clinical laboratory 
implications thoroughly discussed. Prerequisite: 
Biology 211. Two hours lecture and four hours labo- 
ratory per week. 


334. PATHOPHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 

A study of the causes, bodily reactions, signs and 
Symptoms involved in selected human diseases. 
Emphasis is placed on the more common and more 
serious pathologies. Prerequisites: Biology 215 and 
216. Three hours lecture and one, two-hour laborato- 
ry per week. 


410. ESTUARINE BIOLOGY 3 hours credit 

This course is a general study of estuarine biology 
with a focus on the Chesapeake Bay. The biota 
found there, its unique biology, and current pertur- 
bations due to environmental pollution are covered 
in detail. A brief introduction to physical and chem- 
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ies | d. Prerequi- 
ical processes of estuaries 1s also include 
sles Pacey 121, 122, 201, (Biology 321 is strongly 
recommended). Two hours lecture and two hours 
laboratory per week. (Available for either graduate 
or undergraduate credit.) 


E EMBRYOLOGY 
411. VERTEBRAT a 
f the ver- 
omparative study of the embryology oft 
dicgen cactadied evolutionary relationships be 
topics in developmental biology. cho) rot 
Biology 122 and 201. Two hours lecture and four 


hours laboratory per week. 


AE AND FUNGI 4 hours credit 
ered the diversification and pears 98 of 
lower plants, with emphasis on the algae an mee 
Prerequisite: Biology 121 and 211. Two hours lec 
ture and four hours laboratory per week. 


credit 
: ISTOTECHNIQUE 3 hours ¢ 
Ts in the preparation of tissues for micros- 
copy. Prerequisite: Biology 201. One hour lecture 
and four hours laboratory per week. 


credit 
. HISTOLOGY 4 hours 

eeiveacene study of animal tissues with — 
tional interpretation. Prerequisite: Biology ; 
Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory per 


week. 


RES CH IN BIOLOGY 

. ee 3 hours credit each 

duct 

ndent study, in which students con 

for ste research project under the supervision of 
a faculty member. May not be used to satisfy pea 
requirements within the major. sane poe = 
sent of instructor. Schedule to be arranged indivi 


ally. 


LOGY SEMINAR 

418,419. BIO Pea cach 

; gies, — paren 
iscussions of timely topics in biology an 

od fields. Includes direct ae cateabe 

Ity lectures. 419 may not be use tisty 

pone requirements within the major. Prerequisite: 

Consent of instructor. One hour per week. 


BIOLOGY 

420. READINGS IN ee» 

i it i h study o 

dings designed to permit in-dept 

Sete radial Students submit written reports 
their findings at the end of the semester. oar 
topics are indicated on students’ transcripts. : 
requisites: Sixteen hours in biology and consent 0 


instructor. 


422. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 3 erry oe 
Encompasses the underlying physical an - e Pt 
cal principles of vital activity. Basic mec — . 
are emphasized. The laboratory ae ae 
niques in physiological investigation. A = 
study of the mechanisms by which living “a : 
function. Undergraduate credit cannot be a ne 
for both Biology 422 and Biology 216. ance one 
Biology 121, 122 and 201 and consent of instru : 
Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory = 
week. (Available for either graduate or undergradu- 


ate credit.) 


ICROSCOPY 
423. ELECTRONM aie credit 
inci hniques 0 
oduction to the principles and techn : 
bintocn microscopy in biology, including tissue fix 
ation, embedding, ultramicrotomy, microscopy 
and photography. Prerequisite: Biology 201. Two 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
omer study of the physiological Sty ne 
utilized by plants, with special mes Soe 
higher phyla. Prerequisites: Biology | 21 an : 
minimum of eight hours of chemistry 1s ecrw td 
recommended. Two hours lecture and 4 — ree 
ratory per week. (Available for either gradua 
undergraduate credit.) 


LOGY 3 hours credit 
mgr grernbtive of the structure and function ae 
cell and its components. Laboratory work is “tte 
on light microscopy and electron meee sens ew 
requisite: Biology 201. Two hours lecture 


hours laboratory per week. 


NTE RARY GENETICS 
440. CO MPO Y sbeurs cid 
ced study of molecular genetic engineer- 
Rts are none Three hours lecture per week. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 201, 202, and Chemistry 202, 204 or 
consent of instructor. (Available for either graduate 
or undergraduate credit) 


edit 
. INTERNSHIP 1-6 hours cr 
Twink experiences are arranged to provide ve 
dents with an opportunity to use acquired wr oe 
cal knowledge in a professional way. Prereq > ve 
Senior standing, biology major and approv : 
department chairman. Two hours of work a wee 
for each credit hour. Pass/No credit basis only. 


ECIAL ICS IN BIOLOGY 
490. SP TOP “ens ee 
i ical science. 
tudy of a specific area of biologi 
Sonic vdinien from semester to semester. The course 
may be taken twice for credit under different subti- 
tles. Prerequisites: 16 hours of Biology, junior 
standing and approval of the instructor. 


credit 
. HONORS 3 hours ¢ 
Haleseadext study in an area of biology leading to 
an honors thesis. Prerequisite: Approval of depart- 
ment chairman. 
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Computer Science 
(Dept. No. 0701) 


Associate Professor Parker: Assist : 
lon, M. B. Flagg. T. Horsexnan> ant Professors DeFino, Malone, Otto; Instructor Dil- 


The explosive growth in computer applications i 
pplications in the last decade has led ma . 
Sue Careers in Computer Science - the study of the use of computers to solve pees Meng b 


er fields, such as Accounting Engineering, Math 
Science program is desi , 8, Mathematics, or Psychology. The Computer 
meet t h a 3b; arco ae to provide students in either category with computer skills to 
student whose primary interest is in Com ior in Li 
~omputer Science should m 
Studies and follow the Computer Science curriculum. The requirement tor herparieens 30 


ee ee 
oA sad : , : ; er 
ent with a secondary interest in Computer Science may minor in Computer Science. The requirement for the minor is 


an approved sequence of 18 hours; a list i 
” it ie ar rp gle gp ee approved sequences is available from the department. Each course in the minor must 


Intermediate algebra (or MATH 101 ) is a prerequisite for all C 


= omputer Sci 
prerequisite course must be completed with a grade of C or bette, puter Science courses. Furthermore, each 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
COSC 110 sa Nh of Data 3 COSC 120 Computer Programming I 4 
poh ae ssing ENGL 102 Literature 3 
ee an, Comme Use ; HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
ma ~ a: World Civilizations 3 Dei Wien : 
Personalized Fitness ili isti 
Share 150°" Alsiesnie riser : MATH 151 Probability and Statistics ie 
3 16 
. SOPHOMORE YEAR 
soaps, Resse Se 
COSC 220 pe atate Seema II 4 BUAD 202 pr ciihe I ers 3 
roup I- ective 3 Gr I- 
Literature Elective 3 Gioas ihc. Sabi ; 
17 16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
poo ave Software Systems I 3 COSC 316 Systems Development and 3 
5 Systems Analysis and Implementation 
With sec ae . COSC 450 Software Systems II 3 
ost ccounting I 3 Group III (Lab Scien 
Group II-B Elective 3 Electi : 
Elective os : 
Group III (Lab Science) 3 
15 
15 
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SENIOR YEAR 


COSC 422 Organization of 
Programming Languages 
COSC 415 Data Communication 
Systems 
BUAD 341 Federal Income Tax 
Accounting: Personal 
Electives 
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110. SURVEY OF DATA PROCESSING 
3 hours credit 
A survey of the uses, terminology and hardware of 
computers. Provides a broad view of data process- 
ing. Does not satisfy General Education require- 
ments. Credit will not be granted for this course if 
the student has completed COSC 184. Must be tak- 
en concurrently with COSC 111. Three hours per 
week. 


111. MICROCOMPUTER USE _ 1 hour credit 

A hands-on laboratory course to familiarize the 
student with current end-user software such as word 
processors, spreadsheets, and databases. Students 
must register concurrently in COSC 110, except for 
those students who have previous COSC 110 credit. 
Co-or prerequisite: COSC 110. 


120. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING I 
4 hours credit 
A step-by-step approach to problem solving and 
programming. This course is a prerequisite for 
future study in Computer Science. Credit will not 
be granted for this course if the student has complet- 
ed COSC 181. Four hours per week. 


210. FILE PROCESSING 4 hours credit 

Introduction to solution of business-oriented 
data processing problems using COBOL. Emphasis 
is On proper structured programming, formal docu- 
mentation procedures and sequential file process- 
ing. Prerequisite: ““C” or better in COSC 120 or 
equivalent, ability to design and write clear struc- 
tured programs. Four hours per week. 


220. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING II 
4 hours credit 
Continuation of the development of a disciplined 
approach to programming, especially for large proj- 
ects. Prerequisite: COSC 120. Four hours per week. 
May not be taken for credit if the student already 
has credit for COSC 385. 


250. MICROCOMPUTER ORGANIZATION 
3 hours credit 
The organization and internal behavior of a typi- 
cal microcomputer. Emphasis on hardware compo- 
nents in a computer system. Prerequisite: COSC 
110 or COSC 120. Three hours per week. 


285. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING I 
3 hours credit 
This course is an introduction to the science- 
oriented language FORTRAN and to the use of 
computers to solve problems in science, math and 
engineering. Prerequisites: COSC 120 and MATH 
201. Three hours per week. 


COSC 410 Data Base Management 3 
Systems 
BUAD 342 Federal Income Tax 3 
Accounting: Corporation 
Electives 9 
15 


NOTE: For the student whose secondary interest is in some field other than Accounting, an appropriate curriculum is available. 


290. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 

A work-study course. The student works under a 
supervisor in a local firm or public institution in 
conjunction with an advisor from the department. 
Usually requires a background in microcomputers 
or COBOL. May be taken twice. Prerequisite: 
Approval of the chairman. Offered on a Pass/Fail 
basis only. 


310. ADVANCED FILE PROCESSING 
4 hours credit 
An advanced COBOL course which includes file 
manipulation techniques for SAM, ISAM and rela- 
tive files. A study of list, tree and network structures 
is incorporated, as well as sorting, searching and 
subroutines. Prerequisite: ““C’’ or better in COSC 
210 or equivalent, introductory course in struc- 
tured COBOL. Four hours per week. 


315. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
AND DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the methods and techniques for con- 
ducting a systems project, the goal of which is to 
computerize some business function. Prerequisite: 
A knowledge of accounting (BUAD 202 and COSC 
110). Corequisite: Familiarity with file-design con- 
cepts (COSC 310). Three hours per week. 


316. INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 3 hours credit 

The technical design, implementation and evalu- 
ation of computerized systems. A typical system, 
such as inventory control, is programmed in detail. 

Prerequisite: COSC 315. Three hours per week. 


350. SOFTWARESYSTEMSI = 3 hours credit 

The architecture, assembly language and software 
ofa typical large computer. Prerequisite: COSC 220 
and knowledge of the internal behavior of comput- 
ers (COSC 250). Three hours per week. 


456. ADVANCED COMPUTER HARDWARE 

3 hours credit 

An advanced course that studies the organization 

and internal behavior of mini- and main-frame sys- 

tems of computer hardware. Credit cannot be grant- 

ed if student has completed COSC 355. Prerequi- 
site: COSC 250. Three hours per week. 


390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 
PROJECT 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to give the student an opportu- 
nity to study some area of Computer Science in 
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more depth than is possible in the usual classroom 
setting. Students work on projects under the direc- 
tion of faculty members. Prerequisite: Department 
approval. P/F. 


410. DATA BASE MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of the design, implementation, and appli- 
cation of Data Base Management Systems. Several 
commercially-available systems are examined. Pre- 
requisite: COSC 220 or 310. Three hours per week. 


415. DATA COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
3 hours credit 
The concepts and characteristics of data commu- 
nication systems, including distributive networks, 


425. SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 
3 hours credit 
A study of the software life cycle, with emphasis 
on software system methodologies. Prerequisite: 
COSC 220. Three hours per week. 


450. SOFTWARE SYSTEMS II: OPERATING 
SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the operating system, the program 
which supervises the activity of the computer. 
Resource allocation is emphasized. Prerequisite: 
COSC 350. Three hours per week. 


455. MICROCOMPUTER INTERFACING: 
SOFTWARE ORIENTATION 
3 hours credit 
Microcomputer applications in instrumentation, 
datalogging and process control. Prerequisite: 
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Transfer students must complete a minimum of fifteen semester hours of C or better 
in geography at Salisbury State College, at least twelve semester hours of which must be 
at the upper division (300-400) level. -, -assapaane 

Geography majors seeking certification for teaching in either the elementary or sec- 
ondary school must meet additional requirements in education. Students pursuing either 
of these alternatives should contact the Education Department for advisement early in 
their program. : 

While geography majors must satisfy departmental ae they are encour- 
aged to develop a program suitable to their individual needs. The Department has four 
designated options: Cartography-Remote Sensing, General Geography, Physical Geogra- 
phy, and Planning. Each option is designed to provide flexible, yet directed preparation 
toward specific employment opportunities as well as appropriate background for related 
graduate work. Students seeking guidance about the options, graduate study, or career 
programs should see a departmental advisor. Hare 

The Department of Geogra os and Regional Planning offers a minor in Geography 
which allows students in other fie ds to complement their major area of specialization 
with a variety of related geography course selections. Students interested in the minor 














concentrators and multiplexors, remote terminals, Familiarity with a microcomputer at the machine ! . should contact the Geography and Regional Planning Department for advice. 
modems and processors. Examination of control level (COSC 250). Two hours lecture and two hours ob The requirements for the Geography minor are: 
COSC 31 5 Sens oe eee ee My 1. Eighteen hours of geography, with fifteen hours beyond the courses used to 
: ie satisfy general education requirements. 
“Thi penciled te : ipetioti pre tee | | \ 2. Completion of all minor courses with a C or better. 
1S COurse focuses On generating and manipulat- ) : 

420. DATASTRUCTURES AND ing graphic hifoeniaiiets thine the walter, ' | 3. ee wv! See a Me 9 a 

ALGORITHM ANALYSIS 3 hours credit Emphasis is on the analysis of fundamental prob- / ra 4. ompletion 0 400 | y | h rses 

The a of seas ow design Neco? lems associated with these activities and on the ‘ | 5. Completion of two evel geography courses. 
to nonnumeric algorithms which act on data struc- structured design of solutions. Prerequisites: COSC ae 
tures. Prerequisites: COSC 220; Math 210. Three 120; Math 306 or both Math 110 and Math 121. 4 J] igh alamiapaiet ; toet 
hours per week. Three hours per week. ‘ if 4 FRESHMAN YEAR gh a 

| | ENGL101 _‘~ Principles of 3 ENGL 102 _ Principles of Literature 3 

490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit Composition HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 

422. ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAMMING A seminar course with content that varies from 2 HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 Geography Core 3-4 
LANGUAGES 3 hours credit semester to semester (eg. artificial intelligence, -, 4 Geography Core 3-4 Requirement* . 

The organization of programming languages, compiler construction or other topics determined 7: , Requirement* Group I-B Elective 3 
with emphasis on their formal specification and on by faculty). May be taken twice, under different Bias |! Group III-A Elective 3-4 Group II-B Elective 0 
the run-time behavior of programs. Prerequisite: titles recorded by the registrar. Prerequisites: (For i f PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 15-16 
COSC 350. Three hours per week. most topics) COSC 350. Three hours per week. \ li 15-17 

i i Oe SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Geography and Regional Planning 4 | Bebe es : MATH 114 Introduction 3 
(Dept. No. 2206) Geography Core 3-4 tatistics 
| \ Requirement* or 151 Geography Core 3-4 
(Dept. No. 1914-Geology) iW \Y hen III-A Elective 3-4 Requirement* 
‘ 1, General Electives 6 Group I-B Elective 3 
Professor Rosing; Associate Professors Farace, McGrew, Thomas (Chairman): Assistant iP : 15-17 General Hlectives Beh 
Professor Block; Instructor Lindenberg. | De cal 
: ; : , a NIOR YEAR 

_ Geography examines the spatial patterns and interactions of natural, cultural and BY GEOG 301 World Geography a GEOG 300 _ Research and Writing 3 
socio-economic phenomena on the earth’s surface. The discipline thus embraces aspects i GEOG 204 _ Spatial Analysis 3 MATH 313 Elementary Survey 3 

of both the physical and the social sciences. Gaeta Core 3-4 Sampling* 

This integrative, spatial perspective finds concrete expression in land-use manage- | : Requirement* Upper Level Geography 6 
ment — regional/urban planning and development. ik General Electives 6 Electives — 

Bachelor of Science requirements for a Geography major are: a Geography core — | 15-16 General Electives fet. 
201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 300, and Geology 103 — plus 15 semester hours of electives in ' i 
geography, at least twelve semester hours of which must be at the upper division (300-400) 
level; at least three semester hours in statistics (Math 114 or 151). | 

The Department of Geography and Regional Planning recommends that the six low- 
er division courses be completed prior to Geography 300 and all other upper division | 
courses. Geography 201 -205 and Geology 103 may taken in any order and a student may | } 
register for more than one in a given semester. Geography 300 is specifically designed as | 
a preparation for upper division work and should be taken before, or concurrent with | 
upper division courses. 

All courses taken to satisfy requirements for the major must be completed with a C 

: or better. | 
; 
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SENIOR YEAR 
COSC 120 Computer Programming I 4 Upper Level Geography ) 
Upper Level Geography 6 Electives 
Electives General Electives 6 
General Electives 6 
16 Fett 
15 


*Select from GEOL 103,GEOG 201, 202, 203, or 205 (may be taken in any order). 


+CMAT 100 (Fundamentals of Speech) recommend 


*Recommended (but not required) for all geography majors. 


Human Geography 
100. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the variable human character 
of the earth. Contemporary world problems such as 
population growth, economic development, urban- 
ization, resource utilization, and human alteration 
of the natural environment are examined from a 
locational perspective. Three hours per week. 


202. CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 

An examination of some of the basic concepts of 
human geography. Emphasis on such subjects as 
cultural origins and diffusion, perception, settle- 
ment forms and the relationship between humans, 
their culture and the physical environment. Three 
hours per week. 


203. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 

An analysis of the locational factors and trends in 
the spatial distribution of economic phenomena. 
Emphasis on the construction of general principles 
and theories. Three hours per week. 


208. INTRODUCTION TO PLANNING 
3 hours credit 
This course provides a general introduction to the 
theory and practice of planning at various spatial 
levels (urban, regional, state and federal). Topics 
include the reasons for planning, the planning pro- 
cess, the various tasks and responsibilities of profes- 
sional planners, and selected contemporary issues 
facing planners. Three hours per week. 


210. GEOGRAPHY AND RECREATION 
PLANNING 3 hours credit 
An examination of various recreation planning 
problems from a spatial perspective. Topics include 
the location of leisure facilities patterns of park 
usage and evaluation of selected federal, state and 
local recreation plans. Three hours per week. 


220. ENVIRONMENT AND MAN 

4 hours credit 
_ An interdisciplinary laboratory course in con- 
junction with the departments of Physical Sciences 
and Biology designed for the non-science major and 
is intended to develop a greater awareness of the 
ways in which the earth’s environment is influenced 
by man’s activities as well as the effects of man’s 
environment on human society. This course cannot 
be repeated for credit in the Chemistry or Biology 
a Three hours lecture, two hours lab per 
wee 
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301. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 
REGIONS 3 hours credit 
An examination of contemporary patterns of life 
in selected areas of the world from a regional view- 
point. Attention is given to the physical environ- 
ment, resource use, economic activities, demo- 
graphic and socio-cultural characteristics, and 
regional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105, 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


302. GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA _ 3 hours credit 
An analysis of contemporary patterns of Ameri- 
can and Canadian life from a regional perspective. 
Major topics include: the physical environment, 
resource and land use, economic activities, demo- 
graphic and socio-cultural characteristics, and 
regional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


303. REGIONAL AND HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 

3 hours credit 
An analysis of the geographic unity and complexi- 
ty of the lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 

Contemporary problems are considered in their 

geographic setting. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 

or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


304. REGIONAL AND HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN EUROPE 
3 hours credit 
An examination of the regional differentiation 
and complexity of Western Europe. Contemporary 
problems are considered in their geographic setting. 
Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105, or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 
3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history and cul- 
ture of selected countries. Work in the field is pre- 
ceded by pre-tour lectures. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. 


404. RURAL SETTLEMENT AND LAND 
USE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the economic, demographic and spa- 
tial patterns of the rural United States. Special 
attention is given to the problems and potentialities 
of nonmetropolitan areas and to land use planning. 
Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 





405. URBAN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 

An analysis of the spatial distribution of urban 
settlements, their internal structure and character- 
istics. Emphasis on the development of theoretical 
concepts and general principles. Special attention is 
given to contemporary urban problems. Prerequi- 
site: GEOG. 203 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


406. REGIONAL PLANNING — 3 hours credit 

An analysis of the spatial incidence of economic 
growth. Emphasis on the spatial dimension as an 
important consideration in the theory and practice 
of economic development planning. Prerequisite: 
GEOG. 203 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


407. INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 3 hours credit 

An analysis of the major factors influencing 
industrial location decisions and the spatial 
arrangement of industrial activity. Emphasis on the 
development of theoretical concepts and general 
principles. Some attention is given to regional and 
city industrial development planning. Prerequisite: 
GEOG. 203 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


408. URBAN PLANNING 3 hours credit 

An examination of theories and policies related to 
urban development and land use planning, along 
with techniques for evaluation. An assessment of 
the urban planning process with case studies. Pre- 
requisite: GEOG. 203 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 

Independent study designed to permit research or 
in-depth work on a selected topics. Specific topics 
will be indicated on the student transcripts. May be 
taken twice for credit under different subtitles. 
Intended for seni rs with 18 or more hours in geogra- 
phy. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 
3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of 
selected topics. Specific topics will be indicated on 
student transcript. May be taken twice for credit 
under different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 
18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of departmental review committee. 


450. TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 

Ananalysis of selected systematic and/or regional 
topics. A single theme is considered and will be 
entered on the student’s transcript. May be taken 
three times for credit under different subtitles. Pre- 
requisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 

A work experience designed to provide qualified 
students with opportunities to apply geograph- 
ic/planning theory, technique, and knowledge as 
practicing professionals. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the department. Three hours per week for each cred- 
it hour. 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS _ 6 hours credit 

A two-semester independent study leading to 
preparation ofan honors thesis and graduation with 
honors in geography. Students may enroll by invita- 
tion of the department only. Specific topic will be 
indicated on the student’s transcript. 


Physical Geography 


105. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the variable physical character 
of the earth. Treatment of weather, climate, soil, 
vegetation, landforms, and oceanic circulation with 
emphasis on processes, interrelationships, and dis- 
tributional patterns. Two hours lecture and one two- 
hour laboratory per week. 


107. MAN AND THE WEATHER 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the elements of weather and 
the effects of weather upon the lives and activities of 
man. Some time is devoted to weather modification 
and the principles of weather forecasting. Three 
hours per week. 


201. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY/WEATHER 
AND CLIMATE 4 hours credit 
An examination of weather and climate with 
emphasis on processes and distributional patterns. 
The relationship of climate and other elements of 
the physical environment. Three hours lecture and 
one two hour laboratory per week. 


410. METEOROLOGY 3 hours credit 

An analysis of the physical processes and dynam- 
ics of the atmosphere. Topics include air pollution 
meteorology, weather map and radar interpreta- 
tion, and forecasting. Prerequisite: GEOG. 201 or 
consent of instructor. Two hours lecture and one 
two-hour laboratory per week. 


411. GEOMORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 

This course deals with landform analysis. Study 
of agents of erosion and deposition — water, wind 
and ice, and of internal forces which leave visible 
evidence on the earth’s surface. Prerequisite: GEOL 
103 or consent of instructor. Four hours per week 
including four one-day and one three-day field trips. 


413. APPLIED CLIMATOLOGY 
3 hours credit 
An analysis of global energy/water budgets and 
climatic classifications. Emphasis is on the applica- 
tion of energy and water balance principles to prob- 
lems in agriculture, architecture, industry and com- 
merce, and health. Prerequisite: GEOG. 201 or 
consent of instructor. Three lecture hours per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 

Independent study designed to permit research or 
in-depth work ona selected topic. Specific topic will 
be indicated on the student’s transcript. May be tak- 
en twice for credit under different subtitles. Intend- 
ed for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. 
Prerequisite: Consent of department review com- 
mitee. 
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422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 
3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of 
selected topics. Specific topics will be indicated on 
student transcripts. May be taken twice for credit 
under different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 
18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Ananalysis of selected systematic and/or regional 
topics. A single theme is considered and will be 
entered on student transcripts. May be taken three 
times for credit under different subtitles. Prerequi- 
site: Consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 

A work experience designed to provide qualified 
students with opportunities to apply geograph- 
ic/planning theory, technique, and knowledge as a 
practicing professional. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the department. Three hours per week for each cred- 
it hour. 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS _ 6 hours credit 

A two-semester independent study leading to 
preparation ofan honors thesis and graduation with 
honors in geography. Students may enroll by invita- 
tion of the department only. Specific topic will be 
indicated on the student’s transcript. 


Methodology 


204. SPATIAL ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the basic principles of quanti- 
tative analysis in geography. Emphasis on the geo- 
graphic applications of various techniques rather 
than on the mathematical bases of the tools. Prereq- 
uisite: Completion of departmental math require- 
ment or consent of instructor. Two hours lecture and 
one two-hour laboratory per week. 


205. CARTOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 

An introduction to graphic presentation of data 
on maps. Attention is given to the techniques and 
problems involved in the compilation, design, and 
production of maps. Twe hours lecture and two two- 
hour laboratories per week. 


300. RESEARCH AND WRITING 
3 hours credit 
The development of research methods in geogra- 
phy including the formulation of problems, estab- 
lishment of hypotheses, development of structures 
for testing hypotheses, and practice with forms of 
geographic presentation. Maps, numerical and field 
methods are used as appropriate. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. ADVANCED CARTOGRAPHY 
4 hours credit 
This course involves the design and production of 
complex maps. Analysis and representation of map- 
pable data, as well as advanced production tech- 
niques, are treated. Prerequisite: GEOG. 205. Two 
hours lecture and two two-hour laboratories per 

week. 
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317. INTERPRETATION OF AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Techniques of air photo interpretation. Analysis 
of land use, topography and vegetation are includ- 
ed. Three two-hour laboratories. Prerequisite: 
GEOL 103 or GEOG 105 or consent of instructor. 
Six hours per week. 


318. LOCALFIELDCOURSE 3 hours credit 

This course familiarizes students with some of the 
basic field techniques of geography. Land use field 
studies and mapping of the rural and urban areas of 
eastern Maryland are scheduled for Sundays. Pre- 
requisite: Twelve hours in geography or consent of 
instructor. Four hours per week including five one- 
day field trips per semester. 


321. REMOTE SENSING OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Ananalysis of aircraft and satellite sensors used to 
monitor the earth’s environment from above. The 
applications of aerial photography and satellite 
data in interdisciplinary analysis of earth features 
and in the solution of various environmental prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Two hours 
lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


335. COMPUTER CARTOGRAPHY 
3 hours credit 
This course addresses the theory and application 
of computer graphics as related to cartography. Stu- 
dents write programs to produce computer- 
generated maps and learn the utility of computer 
graphics in the solution of geographic problems. 
Prerequisite: GEOG 205 or consent of instructor. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 

Independent study designed to permit research or 
in-depth work ona selected topic. Specific topic will 
be indicated on the student’s transcript. May be tak- 
en twice for credit under different subtitles. Intend- 
ed for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. 
Prerequisite: Consent of department review com- 
mittee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 
3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of a 
selected topic. Specific topic will be indicated on 
the student’s transcript. May be taken twice for 
credit under different subtitles. Intended for 
seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prereq- 
uisite: Consent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 

An analysis of selected systematic and/or rig onal 
topics. A single theme will be considered and will be 
entered on the student’s transcript. May be taken 
three times for credit under different subtitles. Pre- 
requisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 

A work experience designed to provide qualified 
students with an opportunity to apply geograph- 
ic/planning theory, technique, and knowledge as a 
practicing professional. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the department. Three hours per week for each cred- 
it hour. 





475. FIELD PROBLEMS IN GEOGRAPHY 
3-6 hours credit Geology 
A geographic research field experience. Develop- (Dept. No. 1914) 
ment of a research proposal, collection and analysis 
and data, and the integration of such in a formal 103. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
research paper. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. GEOLOGY 3 hours credit 


An introduction to the nature and character of the 
earth’s crust and the processes which generate and 
shape its features. Topics include minerals, rocks, 
earth structure and plate tectonics. Two hours lec- 
ture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


Mathematical Sciences 


(Mathematics and Statistics) 
(Dept. No. 1701) 


Professors Austin, Cathcart, Fusaro (Chairman), Associate Professors Jones, May, Suber, 
Tardiff; Assistant Professor Luft; Instructors Wainwright. 


Mathematical sciences includes the traditional areas of pure and applied mathemat- 
ics and statistics. Additionally, the department offers courses which overlap these areas. 
The department shares a Computer Lab equipped with microcomputers and terminals 
connected to the College’s VAX-8300 computer system. 

Bachelor of Science requirements for a major in mathematical sciences include: 

hs See: calculus sequence through differential equations (201, 202, 310, 
One course in discrete mathematics (210). 
One course in linear algebra (306). 
Two courses in mathematical statistics (413, 414). 
One course in computer science (COSC 120). 
One of four programs: 
(a) Arts and Sciences requirements; 

(1) One course in abstract algebra (441). 

(2) One course in mathematical modeling (465). 

(3) One 400 level mathematics elective. 

(4) Acollateral sequence which is four or five approved courses in anoth- 
er department, an approved minor, or the dual degree program in 
engineering. 

(5) One course in physics (PHYS 221). 

(b) Concentration in Computer Science; 
(1) One course in mathematical modeling or operations research (465 or 
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(2) One 400 level mathematics elective. 

(3) Seven courses in computer science (COSC 220, 250, 285, 350, 450, 
420 or 482, 355 or 422). 

(c) Concentration in Statistics; 

(1) One course in abstract algebra (441). 

(2) One course in mathematical modeling (465). 

(3) One course in physics (PHYS 221). 

(4) Three courses in statistics (114, 313, 314). 

(5) One course in operations research (360). 

(6) One field experience (290 or 390). 

(d) Secondary Education; 

(1) One course in geometry (406). 

(2) One course in abstract algebra (441). 

(3) One course in mathematical modeling (465). 

(4) One course in Physics (PHYS 221). 

(5) Acollateral sequence which consists of four or five approved courses 
in another department, an approved minor, or dual degree engineer- 
ing program. 

(6) Eight courses in education (300, 305, 306, 308, 335, 426, 428, 467). 
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(7) One course in psychology (PSYC 210). 
(8) A GPA of 2.75 in the major and professional education and and 2.5 


overall. 


All mathematics courses taken to satisfy the requirements for the major must be com- 


pleted with a C or better. 


Students desiring advanced placement in calculus may apply for a placement exami- 


nation for Mathematics 201. 


Transfer students majoring in Mathematics are required to complete at least 12 hours 
of approved upper division courses in Mathematics with a grade of C or better at Salisbury 


State College. 


Once a student has received credit, including transfer credit, for a course, credit may not be 
received for any course with material that is equivalent to it or is a prerequisite for it. 

The minor in Mathematics consists of a departmentally-approved sequence of 18-20 
hours, 3 hours of which must be at the upper division level. Each course in the minor must 
be completed with a grade of C or better, and at least 15 hours in the minor must be credits 
which are not applied toward General Education. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 
Arts and Sciences 
MATH 201 Cal ‘4 ane 
alculus I 4 MATH 202 —=s_ Calculus II 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming I 4 MATH 210 ___ Discrete Math 3 
ENGL 101 Composition 3 ENGL 102 Principles of Literature 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3 HIST 102 World Civilizations 3 
14 PHEC 106 Personalized Fitness 3 
16 
he te: SOPHOMORE YEAR 
alculus III 4 MATH 311 Differential Equations I 4 
MATH 306 Linear Algebra 3 Group III-A Eiective 4 
Grae rh ae : Group I-B Elective 3 
- ective Collat 
Collateral Course #1 4 sai gh ak le : 
Ces 14 
17 
pe baie JUNIOR YEAR 
Mathematical Statistics I 3 MATH 414 = Math Statistics II 
PHYS 221 Physics I 4 Math Elective ; 
Group II-B Elective 3 Group II-B Elective 3 
Collateral Course #3 3 Elective 3 
Group I-A Elective 3 Elective 3 
15-16 15 
SENIOR YEAR 
MATH 441 Abstract Algebra 3 MATH 465 Mathematical Models 3 
Collateral Course #4 3 Collateral Course #5 3 
Math Elective 3 Electives 9 
Electives 6 ar 
~ 15 


Twelve courses are required for the Math Major; see page | 79 for details 
Three units of high school mathematics (including Algebra II) or MATH 101 is a prerequisite for all other math courses. 


101. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
3 hours credit 
For students wishing to extend knowledge of alge- 
bra prior to taking another 100-level mathematics 
course. A study of linear and nonlinear relations 
and equations, elementary functions (including 
exponential and logarithmic) and their graphs, and 
problem solving. Does not satisfy General Educa- 
tion requirements. Prerequisite: Math 100 or one 
year of high school algebra. Three units of high 
school mathematics (including Algebra II) or 
MATH 101 is a prerequisite for all other math 
courses. 
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103. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS I 
3 hours credit 
For prospective elementary school teachers. The 
properties of the natural number system are devel- 
oped using set concepts as a basis for the develop- 
ment. Additional topics include algorithms, numer- 
ation systems, and extensions of the natural number 
system. Does not satisfy General Education 
requirements. Three hours per week. 





104. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS II 
3 hours credit 
A continuation of Mathematics 103. Real num- 
bers, measurements, mathematical systems and 
mathematical method. Prerequisite: MATH 103. 
Three hours a week. 


110. FINITE MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 

An introduction to functions, graphs, linear pro- 
gramming, probability, computing, and additional 
topics as time permits. For students in the behavior- 
al, biological, management and social sciences. 
Three hours per week. 


114. INTRODUCTION TO 
NONPARAMETRIC STATISTICS 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the art of making statistical 
inference when the distribution is unknown or 
mathematically intractable. Hypothesis testing, 
estimation, contingency tables, measures of associ- 
ation, efficiency. Primarily for nursing and social 
sciences. Three hours per week. 


121. ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 
4 hours credit 
A precalculus, algebra-trigonometry course. Real 
numbers, functions and graphs, including the study 
of polynomial, rational, algebraic, trigonometric, 
exponential and logarithmic functions. Intended 
for students who plan to take the calculus sequence. 
Does not satisfy General Education requirements. 
Four hours per week. 


144. ENVIRONMENTAL MATHEMATICS 
3 hours credit 
A systems approach to environmental concepts 
and problems. A principal tool is the Odum dia- 
grammatic systems language. This language is 
translated into flow equations which are then 
implemented by computer models. Three hours per 
week. 


150. ALGEBRA WITH CALCULUS 
3 hours credit 
Applications of algebra and an introductory study 
of differential calculus. Emphasis on techniques 
and applications. Problems will be taken from Busi- 
ness, Management and other fields. Credit may not 
be earned for both MATH 150 and MATH 160. 
Three hours per week. 


151. ELEMENTARY PROBABILITY AND 
STATISTICS 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to elementary probability, prob- 
ability distributions, descriptive statistics, hypoth- 
esis testing and estimation. Prerequisite: 2 years of 
high school algebra. Three hours per week. 


160. INTRODUCTION TQ APPLIED 
CALCULUS 3 hours credit 
An introductory study of differential and integral 
calculus with emphasis on techniques and applica- 
tions. For students in the biological, management, 
social, and behavioral sciences. BUAD and 
Accounting majors may take this course in lieu of 
MATH 150. Credit may not be received for both 
MATH 150 and MATH 160. (Course previously 
numbered 123.) Three hours per week. 


200. MATHEMATICS AND CULTURE 
3 hours credit 
A course for liberal arts students designed to pro- 
mote appreciation of the beauty and structure of 
mathematics and its role in culture. Mathematical 
concepts are applied to societal and environmental 
issues and problems. Three hours per week. 


201,202. CALCULUSI,II 4 hours credit each 

An introduction to analytic geometry, limits, con- 
tinuity, derivatives of elementary functions, appli- 
cations of the derivative, integrals, applications and 
techniques of integration. MATH 202 isa continua- 
tion of MATH 201. Prerequisite: Trigonometry or 
MATH 121. Four hours per week. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO DISCRETE 
MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to basic techniques and modes of 
reasoning for discrete problem solving. Set theory, 
recurrence relations, counting, graphs, and lattices. 
Prerequisites: COSC 120 and MATH 121. Three 
hours per week. 


285. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING I 
3 hours credit 
Introduction to the science-oriented language 
FORTRAN and to the use of computers to solve 
problems in science, math and engineering. Prereq- 
uisites: COSC 120 and MATH 201. Three hours per 
week. (Same as COSC 285 - credit may not be 
received for both courses.) 


290. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 

A work-study course. Students work under super- 
visors in a local firm or public institution in con- 
junction with an advisor from the department. This 
internship usually requires a background in com- 
puting or statistics. May be taken twice. Prerequi- 
site: Approval of the chairman. Offered on a 
Pass/Fail basis only. 


306. LINEAR ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 

Basic concepts of vector spaces, linear transfor- 
mation, matrices, determinants, and systems of lin- 
ear equations. Prerequisite: MATH 202. Three 
hours per week. (Same as PHYS 309. Credit may not 
be received for both courses.) 


309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 
3 hours credit 
A survey of the most important mathematical 
tools of classical physics. Topics covered include 
coordinate systems, complex algebra, matrix alge- 
bra, Fourier series and applications, differential 
equations (wave equation, Schrodinger’s equation), 
and vector calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, 
Stoke’s theorem, Green’s theorem). Prerequisite: 
Physics 223; Corequisite: Math 310. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


310. CALCULUS Ill 4 hours credit 

Arc length, indeterminate forms, infinite series, 
Euclidean spaces, functions of several variables, 
partial differentiation, multiple integrals. Prerequi- 
site: MATH 202. Four hours per week. 
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311. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS I 
4 hours credit 
Solutions of I st and 2nd order equations and their 
applications: Separable, exact, homogeneous, lin- 
ear. Numerical and series solutions of ordinary and 
partial differential equations. Prerequisite: MATH 
310. Four hours per week. 


313. ELEMENTARY SURVEY SAMPLING 
3 hours credit 
Peculiarities of sampling, and inference com- 
monly encountered in business, the social sciences, 
and natural resources management. Methods for 
actually selecting the sample from an existing popu- 
lation and ways for circumventing various difficul- 
ties. Prerequisite: A course in statistics or probabili- 
ty. Three hours per week. 


314. INTERMEDIATE APPLIED 
STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Optimal allocation of sampling units to treat- 
ments in order to provide the highest accuracy and 
lowest cost. Designs are compared and contrasted 
for advantages and disadvantages. Introduce stu- 
dents to standard computer packages (SPSS, BMD, 
or Minitab, etc.). Prerequisite: A course in Statistics. 
hours per week. , 


360. OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
3 hours credit 
An introduction to the fundamental problems of 
operations research. Topics include mathematical 
programming, network analysis, simulation, proba- 
bilistic decision models, queuing models, and 
inventory models. Prerequisite: A course in finite 
math or linear algebra, a course in Statistics, experi- 
ence in computer programming. Three hours per 
week. 


390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 
PROJECT 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to give students opportunities 
to study some area of the mathematical sciences in 
more depth than is possible in the usual classroom 
setting. Students work on a project under the direc- 
tion of faculty members. Prerequisite: Department 
approval. P/F. 


402. THEORYOF NUMBERS 3 hours credit 

Basic concepts: integers, prime numbers, divisi- 
bility, congruences and residues. Prerequisite: 
MATH 201. Three hours per week. 


406. GEOMETRIC STRUCTURES 
3 hours credit 
An axiomatic development of incidence, ordered 
incidence, affine and absolute geometries; investi- 
gation of Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries. 
Prerequisite: MATH 201. Three hours per week. 


410. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A survey of the more advanced topics in mathe- 
matical physics. Topics include linear operators, 
complex variables, partial differential equations, 
Hilbert space and group theory and calculus of vari- 
ations. Prerequisites: Physics 310, Mathematics 
311. Three hours lecture per week. 
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413. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS I 
3 hours credit 
Axioms and algebra of probability, discrete and 
continuous random variables and their probability 
distribution, multivariate distributions, limit theo- 
rems. Prerequisite: Calculus through multiple inte- 
grals (MATH 310). Three hours per week. 


414. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS II 
3 hours credit 
Methods of estimating, properties of estimators, 
hypothesis testing, linear models, least squares, 
analysis of variance, enumerative data, non- 
parametric statistics. Prerequisite: MATH 413. 
Three hours per week. 


431. POINTSETTOPOLOGY 3 hours credit 

Topological spaces, homeomorphisms, compact- 
ness, metric spaces, connectedness and other top- 
ics. Prerequisite: MATH 306 or 310. Three hours 
per week. 


441. ABSTRACT ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 

An introduction to the theory of groups, rings, 
integral domains and fields, including basic proper- 
ties of polynomials Prerequisite: MATH 306 or 310. 
Three hours per week. 


451. ANALYSISI 3 hours credit 

Modern abstract analysis including such topics as 
topology of the real number system, sequences, con- 
tinuity and differentiability. Prerequisite: MATH 
310. Three hours per week. 


452. ANALYSIS II 3 hours credit 

A continuation of Analysis I including such topics 
as the Riemann-Stieltjes Integral, sequences of 
functions, and Lebesque Theory. Prerequisite: 
MATH 451. Three hours per week. 


461. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS II 
3 hours credit 
A continuation of Differential Equations I 
including such topics as Frobenius series solutions, 
regular and singular points, existence and unique- 
ness theorems for the initial-value problem, sys- 
tems of equations, the boundary-value problem, 
and numerical methods. Prerequisite: Differential 
Equations I (MATH 31 1). Three hours per week. 


465. MATHEMATICAL MODELS AND 
APPLICATIONS 3 hours credit 
Mathematical basis for model building; examples 
of simple models for uncomplicated systems in 
biology, psychology, business and other fields; 
finite Markov processes; models for growth pro- 


cesses. Prerequisite: MATH 306. Three hours per 
week. 


471. NUMERICAL METHODS 3 hours credit 

Includes topics such as interpolation, functional 
approximation, numerical differentiation and inte- 
gration, non-linear equations, systems of linear 
equations, analysis of error. Prerequisite: MATH 
311 and programming experience. 
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480. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS Statistics 


= cree Hewes MATH 114. Introduction to 
A study of the chronological development of Nonparametric 
mathematics with emphasis on both the mathemat- Statistics bi 
ical concepts and the principal contributors to the MATH 151. Elementary Probability and 
development of those concepts. Prerequisite: Math Statistics 
402 or 406 or 441. Three hours per week. MATH 290. Internship | 
MATH 313. Elementary Survey Sampling 
MATH 314. Intermediate Applied 
Statistics 
490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
For students who wish to study _Seeeeey MATH 390. hres an Research 
ch as complex variables, logic, non- oe 
eee acces. WU ee et 
faculty or students. May be taken twice, under dif- j : 
ferent tithes recorded by the registrar. Prerequisites: MATH 490. Special Topics 
(For most topics) MATH 306 and MATH 310. 
Three hours per week. 
Chemistry and Physics 
(Chemistry, Physics, Dual Degree-Engineering) 
(Dept. No. 1901) 


ie, Senkbeil 
Kundell (Chairman), Shaffer; Associate Professors McKenzie, ; 
Tyvolly Avsistait Professors Forney, Pica, Shakur; Lecturer Shelton. 


for stu- 
try and Physics Department offers a broad selection of programs 

utente tape 7 the avsical sciences. Students may select from the following pro- 
grams: 

he profes- 

istry:A baccalaureate program designed for either direct entry into t 

sion he cate programs in Chemistry or Chemical Engineering. bebe the proper 

selection of electives, a Chemistry major can be used for entry into the profession 

bes of dentistry, medicine, veterinary medicine, pharmacy, or patent law (see Pre- 

ams). . 

a Pe ats for a Chemistry major are: Chemistry 121,122, 221, 222, at /3 “i 
404, 410 (or 413), 421, 422, 423, 424, and a 3 or 4 credit hour Chemistry elective; ; - a 
matics 201 and 202; Biology 121 or 122; and Physics 221 and 223 (or Physics 121 an 
eg! i tion with the Uni- 

i Pre-Engineering):A 3-2 dual degree program in cooperatio 
ale of Maryland sad Widener University (see Dual Degree Se ee sic a 
The requirements for the Chemistry (Pre-Engineering) major are: ew ry ay 
122, 221, 222, and 321/322; Mathematics 201, 202, 310, and 311; Computer eee ; 
Physics 221, 223, 312, and 313; Biology 121 or 122, Economics 201 or 202, an ree suc- 
cessful completion of 30 semester hours at the receiving institution. To receive a ti 
in Chemistry, the student must satisfy all the di Soe of the Chemistry major, either 
t the receiving institution. 
rs Chane Cincdehery Maacation A accaieareale program designed for Cate 
seeking certification for teaching Chemistry in the secondary school. This isa NA 
ducation program. . : 
5 tye sheghsresresodin for the rt Fl (Secondary Education) major are: segereece 
121, 122, 221, 222, 321/322, 404, 421, 423, and a 3 or 4 credit hour Chemistry e cate: 
Mathematics 201 and 202; Biology 101; Physics 221 and 223 (or Physics 121 an ); 
Education 300, 305, 306, 308, 336, 426, and 428. _ Aircel 
Physics:A baccalaurate program designed for direct entry into the professio 
in Physics or Electrical Engineering. . 
ret easmentfo the Physics (Genera major re: Chemisty 121 and.127 Com 
d 285; Math , : ,an ; ybLI> ; : ’ 
Ba 313. 316 490 and 18 additional hours of 300 and 400 level Physics reteng naeale 
‘The requirements for the Physics (Microelectronics) major are: Pepe SA i 
122; Computer Science 120 and 285; wr ee pe 4 af ~~ 311. Physics 221, 223, 309, 
318, 321, 322, 411, 412,and 475. : 
‘ Bec ticad liclease (Cenerai*:A baccalaureate program designed for students seeking 
a broad background in the physical sciences. 
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322. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
1 hour credit 
A laboratory-based course providing additional 
laboratory experience for Chemistry majors taking 
Chemistry 321. Includes volumetric and instru- 
mental analyses not covered in Chemistry 321 lab. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 122. Corequisite: Chemis- 
try 321. Three hours laboratory per week. 
404. SEMINAR 1 hour credit 
A seminar required of all majors in chemistry 
after the completion of 24 semester hours. Written 
and oral reports on selected topics from the litera- 
ture. Meetings and consultation equivalent to one 


hour per week. Prerequisite: Twenty-four hours of 
chemistry. 


405. ORGANIC PREPARATIONS 
3 hours credit 
A study of advanced methods of preparing organ- 
ic compounds. Emphasis on developing the ability 
to use research publications and to proceed inde- 
pendently. Prerequisites: Chemistry 221, 222. Six 


hours of laboratory per week and conferences with 
the instructor. 


407. BIOCHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 

A one-semester survey of the fundamentals of 
biochemistry for students of chemistry, biology and 
the applied health sciences. Prerequisites: Chemis- 
try 221 and 222 or consent of instructor. Three 


hours lecture and one three-hour laboratory per 
week. 


410. CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
3 hours credit each 
Individual undergraduate research on approved 
subject under supervision of a member of the staff 
A written report and seminar presentation are 
required. The course may be taken twice for credit. 
Prerequisite: Twenty-four hours of chemistry and 
consent of instructor. Six hours of laboratory per 
week and conference with the instructor. 


412. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
3 hours credit 
An advanced survey of the classes of organic com- 
pounds not included in Chemistry 221 and 222. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 222. Three hours lecture 
per week. 


413. INTERNSHIP/CO-OP IN CHEMISTRY 
3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified 
Students opportunities to use acquired chemical 
knowledge in a professional way. A written report 
and seminar presentation are required. Prerequi- 
site: Twenty-four hours of chemistry and consent of 


instructor. Six hours of work per week and confer- 
ence with supervisor. 


421,422. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY I, II 
3 hours credit each 
A comprehensive study of the fundamental con- 
cepts of physical chemistry. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 201, 202, Physics 223, and Chemistry 122 or 
consent of the instructor. Chemistry 421 taught 
only in fall of odd years. Chemistry 422 taught only 


in spring of even years. Three hours lecture per 
week, 


423. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY I 2 hours credit 
A laboratory and report writing course emphasiz- 
ing classical experiments in physical chemistry. 
Taught only in fall of odd numbered years. Pre- or 
co-requisite: Chemistry 421. Two hours lecture and 
two hours laboratory per week. 


424. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY II 2 hours credit 
A laboratory-based course emphasizing the theo- 
ry and applications of modern instrumental meth- 
ods. Taught only in spring of even numbered years. 
Pre- or co-requisite: Chemistry 422. Two hours lec- 
ture and two hours laboratory per week. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS IN CHEMISTRY 
3 hours credit 
A study of a specific area of chemistry. Topic will 
vary from semester to semester. The course may be 


taken twice for credit. Three hours lecture per week 
or lab-lecture equivalent. 


Dual Degree Engineering 


(Dept. No. 0999) 
101. ENGINEERING GRAPHICS 
2 hours credit 
Introduces students to the procedures and tools of 
engineering drawing. Visualizing in three dimen- 
sions and expressing ideas graphically are covered. 
One hour lecture, three hours lab per week. 


110. STATICS 3 hours credit 

The equilibrium of Stationary bodies under the 
influence of various kinds of forces. Forces, 
moments, couples, equilibrium, trusses, frames and 
machines, centroids, moment of inertia, beams, 
and friction. Vector and scalar methods are used to 


solve problems. Prerequisite. MATH 201 and 
PHYSICS 221. 


221. DYNAMICS 3 hours credit 

Systems of heavy particles and rigid bodies at rest 
and in motion. Force acceleration, work energy and 
impulse-momentum relationships. Motion of one 
body relative to anotherina plane and in space. Pre- 
requisites: MATH 202 and ENGR 110. 


Physics 
(Dept. No. 1902) 


CURRICULUM GUIDE 


Physics/Microelectronics 


The following is the suggested sequence of courses taken by 
State College. 


physics/microelectronics majors at Salisbury 
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FRESHMEN YEAR . ; 
5 PHYS 223 re be - 4 
PHYS 221 Physics I 4 MATH 202 = Calculus 2 3 
MATH 201 = Calculus 1 4 HIST 101 World Civil. ; 
COSC 120 Programming 3 ENGL 102 Literature 3 
ENGL 101" Composition PHEC 106 _ Per. Fitness 2 
16 
soca SR PHYS 313 Mod. Physics 
PHYS 309 = Math Physics 3 PHYS 314 Mechanics 


PHYS 311 Electronics | 
MATH 310 Calculus Ill ; 
HIST 102 World Civil. : 

Elective Soc. Science ase 


4 
3 
: 
PHYS 322 _ Digital Elect. 
MATH 311 Diff. Eq. 3 


15 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 4 
3 PHYS 411 ere eh hes te 3 
PHYS 315 E&M 4 PHYS 318 ae eee —% 4 
PHYS 321 Analog E a 3 CHEM 122 Chemis A T 3 
PHYS 316 Quantum . 4 See Aragon 3 
121 Chemistry ectiv . POE 
Cost’ 285 Science Comp. — 17 
| 
SENIOR YEAR 2-4 
4 PHYS 475 Phys. paren Oe 3 
PHYS 412 sayin, § anatl 3 matitt uma 9 
Elective Lite ective 
Elective Soc. Science ; je 
Electives aiden 15-17 
16 


NOTE: The Bachelor of Science degree in ph 


100. PHYSICS IN THE sige as Cn coil 
-SCl majors. 

sageobetattve tiglcs nl motion and applic 
a tbe Pha a itdnaber: ‘pete snetien 0 
ieology,aboratories wil demonstrat word 
warding Foe so students with credit in Physics 
121 or 221. General Education credit. Three hours 


lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


NTR ASTRONOMY 
106. I ODUCTION TO pinta cred 
ini f physical sci- 
s course stresses the main ideas oO 
wont their relation to the universe. pod aa 
ered include universal es pane ae 
i the stars, sun, plan 
Se song stars. General Education IIIA “rn 
only when taken with Physics 107. Three hours 


ture per week. 


ASTRONOMY 
107. OBSERVATIONAL “gfe 
i ional astronomy 

uctory course in observation 
Bsr to aliceneal pi ee carats cote 
trono 
the use of various tools of as é 
i j is includes work with telescopes, 

ST, a apocekigreal and other ee 
pi Some night gee ape a — m= 

ucation IIIA credit only whet 
er ees 106 prerequisite or corequisite. Pre- 
requisite or Corequisite: Physics 106. One two hour 


laboratory per week. 


ysics requires a minimum of 128 credits for graduation. 


121. GENERAL PHYSICS I 4 hours —— 
Elementary course providing a broad es 
j are 
the laws of physics. Major a tee ae 
ics, fluids, and waves. Gene 
peered h Two years of high school alge 
bra or equivalent. Three hours lecture and one three- 


hour laboratory per week. 


123. GENERAL PHYSICS Il 4 hours — 
Elementary course providing a cee paren 
of physics. Major topics are heat, 
nr optics, and ad ars town gen 
i it. Prerequisite: L 
ox seth sre and one three-hour laboratory 
per week. 


I — MECHANICS, WAVE 

221. MOTION, ANDHEAT —_ 5 hours credit 

Introductory course in mechanics, Ma mo rw 
and heat. Topics include a a ‘ rage 

*s laws, conservatio , 

waisiaslionlt sound, and laws of ges ae nae 
Uses calculus and v ctor notation. ome em 
corequisite: Math 201. Four hours lecture 


3-hour lab per week. 


CITY, 
223. PHYSICS Ii — ELECTRI 
D OPTICS 
MAGNETISM AN cia 
ici tism 
ctory course in electricity, magne ; 

Bose Topics include electrostatics, current 
and resistance, DC and AC circuit analysis, anne 
i , induction, electromagnetic waves, al 
reoeae be and wave optics. Prerequisite: Physics 
571 Prerequisite or corequisite: Math 202. Four 
hours lecture and one 3-hour lab per week. 
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309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 
3 hours credit 
Survey of the most important mathematical tools 
of classical physics. Topics include coordinate sys- 
tems, complex algebra, matrix algebra, Fourier 
series and applications, differential equations 
(wave equation, Schrodinger’s equation), and vec- 
tor calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, Stoke’s the- 
orem, Green’s theorem). Prerequisite: Physics 223; 
Corequisite: Math 310. Three hours lecture per 
week, 


311. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS AND 
ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
An introduction to modern electronics. Major 
topics include AC and DC circuit analysis, digital 
integrated circuits, and transistor and operational 
amplifiers. Lab experiments will emphasize the 
proper use of basic electronic instruments and mod- 
erm semiconductor devices. Prerequisite: Physics 
223. Three hours lecture and one three-hour lab per 
week. 


313. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
PHYSICS 4 hours credit 
This course emphasizes the modern develop- 
ments in physics. Major topics are special relativity, 
uncertainty principle, photoelectric effect, and 
introductory atomic and nuclear physics. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 223 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


314. MECHANICS 3 hours credit 

An in-depth study of the theory and application of 
Newtonian mechanics with an introduction to the 
Lagrange formalism. Major topics include kinemat- 
ics and dynamics of single particles and systems of 
particles, rigid bodies, noninertial reference frames 
and the simple harmonic oscillator. Preprequisite: 
Physics 223, prerequisite or corequisite: Physics 
309. Three hours lecture per week. 


315. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
3 hours credit 
A study of classical electricity and magnetism 
both in vacuum and in materials. Topics include 
Coulomb’s Law, Ampere’s Law and Faraday’s Law. 
Prerequisite: Physics 309. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


316. INTRODUCTION TO QUANTUM 
MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
An introductory course in the principles of quan- 
tum mechanics. Topics include wave mechanics, 
Schrodinger’s equation, fourier techniques, opera- 
tor formalism, correspondence and uncertainty 
principles, harmonic oscillator, and hydrogen 
atom. Prerequisites: Physics 309, 313, 314, and 
Math 311. Three hours lecture per week. 


317. ASTROPHYSICS AND STELLAR 
ASTRONOMY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to astrophysics and stellar 
astronomy for science majors. Topics include posi- 
tional astronomy, the two-body problem, binary 
Stars, the H-R diagram, stellar structure and evolu- 
tion, galaxies, quasars, and cosmology. No prior 
knowledge of astronomy is assumed. Prerequisites: 
Physics 309 and Math 310. Three hours lecture per 
week. 
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318. SEMICONDUCTOR PHYSICS 
3 hours credit 
A mathematical treatment of the theory of con- 
duction in solids with particular attention to semi- 
condtc ors. Topics include band theory of solids, 
conduction in metals and crystals, intrinsic and 
extrinsic semiconductors, two terminal and three 
terminal devices. Prerequisites: Physics 309 and 
313. Three hours lecture per week. 


319. INTRODUCTION TO 
THERMODYNAMICS AND 
STATISTICAL MECHANICS 

3 hours credit 

This course is an introduction to thermodynam- 
ics and statistical mechanics. Topics include laws of 
thermodynamics, entropy, kinetic theory of gases, 

Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics, and quantum statis- 

tics. Prerequisites: Physics 309, 314 and Math 310. 

Three hours lecture per week. 


320. WAVE OPTICS 4 hours credit 

A study of the basics of wave optics including the 
nature of light, coherence, interference, diffraction, 
optical properties of solids, lasers and holography. 
Prerequisites: Physics 223 and 309. Three hours lec- 
ture and one 3-hour lab per week. 


321. ANALOGELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 

A study of analog electronic devices and systems. 
Major topics include linear and nonlinear models, 
amplifiers, filters, and electromechanical and 
optoelectronic devices. Laboratory experiments 
concentrate on transistors, operational amplifiers, 
and modern linear integrated circuits. Prerequisite: 
Physics 311. Three hours lecture and one 3-hour lab 
per week. 


322. DIGITALELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
A presentation of the basic concepts of digital 
electronics, with emphasis on modern TTL and 
CMOS integrated circuits. Topics of study include 
gates, combinational and sequential logic circuits, 
fliplops, counters, shift registers, multiplexers, 
decoders, oscillators, and microprocessors. Labora- 
tory experiments will include building logic cir- 
Cuits, using digital test equipment and fabricating 
printed circuit boards. Prerequisite: Physics 311. 
Three hours lecture and one 3-hour lab per week. 


410. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A survey of more advanced topics in mathemati- 
cal physics. Topics include linear operators, com- 
plex variables, partical differential equations, Hil- 
bert space and group theory, and calculus of 
variations. Prerequisite: Physics 309 and Math 311. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


411. MICROPROCESSOR ARCHITECTURE 
4 hours credit 
A study of the basic architecture and design of 
common integrated circuit microprocessor. 
Emphasis on the electrical operating characteris- 
tics, supporting electronics, interfacing and instruc- 
tion sets. Laboratory experiments include study of 
the bus Structures, timing, addressing and 
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input/output of one or more microprocessors. 

ds machine language routines will be developed. 
Prerequisite: Physics 322. Two lecture hours per 
week and one 4-hour lab per week. 


ER INTERFACING 

412. MICROCOMPUT ype pe 

An advanced study in techniques of interfacing 
microcomputers to monitor and control external 
devices. Topics include parallel and serial ports; 
analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog converters; 
measurement of temperature, light and motion; 
motor control; telecommunications. Laboratory 
experiments will include building interfaces and 
developing the associated software. Prerequisite: 
PHYS 411. Two lecture hours and one 4-hour lab per 
week. 


ANICS 
414. ADVANCED MECH ao aera 
This course is a continuation of Physics 314. Top- 
ics include elastic bodies, statistical mechanics, flu- 
id mechanics, calculus of variations, Lagrange and 
Hamilton formalisms. Prerequisite: Physics 314. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


. ADVANCED ELECTRICITY AND 

8 MAGNETISM 3 hours credit 

This course is a continuation of Physics 315. Top- 
ics include Maxwell’s equations, electromagnetic 
waves in vacuum and in materials, waveguides, 
dipole radiation and the electromagnetic field of 
moving charges. Prerequisite: Physics 315. Three 
hours of lecture per week. 


D QUANTUM MECHANICS 
416. ADVANCEDQ spemieert 


ics for 
An advanced course in quantum mechanics 
physics majors. Topics include perturbation theo- 


iparticle 
, group theory and Hilbert space, multipa 
cl ati scattering, and quantum-statistical 
mechanics. Prerequisites: Physics 316 and Math 
311. Three hours lecture per week. 


RCH IN MICROCOMPUTER 

“PHYSICS 2-4 hours credit 

Students work on an individual research project 
involving the practical application of microcom- 
puters to an actual problem in the laboratory or off 
campus. This may involve advanced study of inter- 
facing and software development, and is intended 
to provide challenges similar to those faced in 
industrial situations. Topics include computer 
aided manufacture (CAM), process control, robo- 
tics, and environmental monitoring. A written 
report and seminar presentation are required. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 41 2. 


490. RESEARCHIN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 

Students contract with faculty members to be 
supervised in a research project in one of the areas 
of physics. Projects are chosen, designed and car- 
ried out by the student with the advice and approval 
of the faculty member. Actual work may be carried 
out at off-campus sites. A written report and a semi- 
nar presentation are required. Prerequisite: Forty 
hours of Physics, senior standing, and departmental 
approval. 


TOPICS IN PHYSICS 
499. SPECIAL Stein aieate 


Se 
A study of a specific area of physics. Topic varie 

from semester to semester. The course may be taken 

twice for credit. Three hours lecture per week, or lab- 


lecture equivalent. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE 


STATE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF MARYLAND 


BRIG. GENERAL GEORGE M. BROOKS 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1990 


MR. MITCHELL J. COOPER 
Chevy Chase, Term Expires 1991 


MR. EARL B. CREHAN 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1991 


MRS. EVELYN J. FOX 
Salisbury, Term Expires 1989 


MR. JOHN R. HARGREAVES 
Denton, Term Expires 1987 


DR. WENDELL M. HOLLOWAY, CHAIRMAN 
Potomac, Term Expires 1990 


DR. MARY R. HOVET 
Columbia, Term Expires 1991 


MRS. ANN R. HULL, VICE CHAIRMAN 
Takoma Park, Term Expires 1987 


MR. WESLEY P. JOHNSON 
Glen Arm, Term Expires 1987 


MR. JOHN J. OLIVER, JR. 
Baltimore, Term Expires 1988 


MR. F. PERRY SMITH, JR. 
Cumberland, Term Expires 1988 


MR. JOHN C. WOBENSMITH 
Annapolis, Term Expires 1988 


DR. VERNON WANTY 
Towson, Term Expires 1989 


MR. EUGENE J. ZANDER 
Silver Spring, Term Expires 1990 


MR. WARREN W. RICE, III, STUDENT REPRESENTATIVE 
Salisbury, Term Expires 1987 


BOARD OF VISITORS 


Mr. Nolan E. Owens (Chairman), Salisbury 

Mr. William E. Dykes (Vice-Chairman), Crisfield 
Mrs. Francis B. Fleming, Salisbury 

Dr. A. Nayland Page (Fac. Representative), Salisbury 
Mr. William Evans, Salisbury 

Mr. Robert Cochrane, Easton 

Mr. W. Ladd Johnson, Cambridge 

Mr. Richard Bernstein, Salisbury 
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STEVEN PAUL GRAHEK, Health Center 
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B.S., Alabama State University; M.L.S., University of Maryland 
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NEIL JEN, Head Cataloger 
B.A., National Taiwan University; M.S., Atlanta University 


DOUGLAS L. JENSEN, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (Physiology), The Pennsylvania State University 


KARIN E. JOHNSON, Associate Professor of Nu 
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B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland 


FRANCIS I. KANE, Associate Professor of Philosophy and Department Chairman 
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MARY K. KANE, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
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BARBARA KELLAM, Assistant Professor of Nursing 

A.A., Wesley Junior College; B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Maryland 
DAVID N. KENNEDY, Captain, Military Science 

B.S., University of Vermont 


R. PETER KERNAGHAN, Professor of Biology 
B.A., M.A., Dartmouth College; Ph.D., University of Connecticut 
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B.F.A., Miami University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Maryland 
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B.S., Ohio University; M.A., Webster University 


JOHN K. KNOWLES, Professor of Spanish and Director of Liberal Studies 
B.A., Rutgers University; M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D., Rutgers University 


DEANN KOEHLER, Instructor of Physical Education 
B.S., Fort Hays State University; M.S., Old Dominion University 
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B.S., University of Maryland 
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B.A., Seoul National University, Seoul, Korea; M.A. 


, Ph.D., Indiana University 
JOHN E. LEWIS, Professor of Business Administration 
B.B.A., Georgia State University; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama 


WILLIAM E. LIDE, Professor of Ph 
Athletics 
B.S., Johnson C. Smith University; 
University 


ysical Education, Chairman of Physical Education and Director of 


M.Ed., University of North Carolina at Charlotte; Ph.D., Ohio State 
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B.S., M.B.A., Cornell University 


RRAY, Assistant Professor of Biology i 
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A. NAYLAND PAGE, Professor of History and Department Chairman 
B.A., M.A., Texas College of Arts and Industries; Ph.D., University of Oklahoma 


WILLIAM E. PALMER, Associate Professor of Spanish and 
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Hispanicos, Universidad de Madrid 


ALLAN PAPPAS, JR., Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., Park College; M.A.., University of Northern Iowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
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DEAN A. PETERSON, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A., M.F.A., Eastern Michigan University 
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B.A., Salisbury State College 
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A.A., Corning Community College; B.S., State University of New York College at Buffalo; M.A., East 
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Ph.D., University of Florida 


EDNA B. QUINN, Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Duke University; M.S., C.N.M., New York Medical College 
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B.A., Brown University; M.S.L.S., University of Kentucky 
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